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Art I—M 4 SS CARPENTER'S SIX MONTHS IN INDIA 

T he education bebtowed on tlio youiij? men of India li«is, up 
(o the piesent tunc, been manilv iiitclii'chjal • it lias not 
ja't been applied, in anv ‘'^stciuata inamiej, oitlier to juact’»ul 
life 01 to the (loniam ot feeJiiij* In hu’fikni^ up a system like 
Iliiidooisin, which lests upon a puiely thcociatic basis, it i-. no 
di)ubt essential to coniuuuice bv euiaucip.itinif tlie intellect, but 
as long as the tiaiinniz leteived is nunely irjtcllei t ual, so long 
must it be fiaught with cousuleiahle dangei both to the indivi¬ 
dual and to the community Tlie intellect, tt> winch an unna- 
tui.d piodominance is now jjiven, was intended for sei \ne, and not 
foi emjnu , when anpaiiaitly snpieme, it is te.illy onl> obe¬ 
dient to the peisonal instead of the ^^*clal instincts Happiness, 
whether piivate 01 public, is lar inoie deju'iulent U|iiin vii iiie 
than u}H]^ meie knowledge, and heuce rtny s^stem ol education 
which aims simplv at developing the mti-llectiial lacidLicbi& 
deficient, and should be legaided a'- nierfly pioMsion.d. 

Human nature is* composed of thiee distmeiive eleimmts, 
—Feeling, Intellect, and Activit}^—which retjuiH^ to be so 
nmtuaily adjusted as to produce a luuiiiomuiis lesult fcjmh.i 
lesult can be obtained only when Feeding oi Aflectiou made 
to Conti ol ])oth Intellect and Action, The nafuial supreimviC^v 
winch belongs to Feeling and Intellect, as coinpaied w'ltli iiicio 
force, is manifest, for thp history of man, in his advance fiom 
burbaiismto civilisation, is but a recoid of the gradual triumph 
of intelligence and sociability over the jicinoiial and selfish iii- 
htiiicts. That Feeling, however, should piepondeiate over Intel¬ 
lect, in the same way that Feeling and 1 utrdlect together prepon¬ 
derate over Activity, is not so ni{intlc>t, though acaieiul / otv 
Bideiation of histoiy will show that it is tfpially tine. \Vt ’’slurll 
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a‘-'<urnr, tlicii, that m a normal and healthy fitatc of society I ho 
moral element ou"ht to be the contiollinfi one wlienever the 
intellect hti uc[‘j:l<-'i^ for, and appeals toaccjuiie, the mastery, tlicie 

partial ds&oider, and the conditions must be ic‘»aided as excep¬ 
tional Periods characteiiscd b^ aggression of the intellect must 
indeed occur, as (»tiuiwise change and ameUoiation would be 
impossible—at h'ast imiil such Imio as a doctnne has been 
attained, wliicli shall thoroughly reconcile oider with progiess, 
coiiscivatism w'ltli hhoialism, solidauty with continuity 

Sucll a period ol intellectual aggicssion is the present one, 
' both m Eiuope and in India—an essentially transitional ])eiiod 
during winch the old oidoi is breaking up and giving jdace to the 
new. ’The change m Euiope is ))roceedmg wilhgiealiapuiity, and 
extends ti»almost every de[>ariment of human eneigy. In India, 
on the coiitiaiy, the change I** more giadual, and is confined as 
yet almost wholly to spccuhilion. The English schools and 
c«Jleges aie the centics from whence arc ladiating doclimes, 
w'hieh, though revolulionaiy in their origin, must eienlmilly 
lead toa thoiough le-coiistiuction of Hindoo society The .ittack 
upon the old order hav'iiig but leceutly comnieneed it would ho 
pieniatiiie as yet to (l(»giiiati->e conceinmg the final result A 
stiong and comjiaet labiic like that of Hindoo Polytheism 
cannot he thoioughly undeimuied in one or two gcneialums a 
length of time eouimensuiatc with the inti'iisity of the forces to ho 
oveicoine must elapse before any decided diange can bt‘ etfeeUd, 
and not until the change has.become sufficiently marked will it 
ho possihh‘ to tiace, enm m outline, the social organisation of 
the fill me, Foi many Jeai'. to come there mu'll be a state of 
anaichy and confusion, the desitc tor th.mge and innovation 
continuing to be stionj*', the submission to auihoiity remaining 
weak. 

We now propose to enquire what is lliepait which woman is 
fitted lo piny uiidoi siicli urcnmstarices. 

Tha ttansiLioual peiiod, as we have contended, is at jircserit 
'^bpiacteiised chiefly hv great boldness and activity of the 
intellect Now nioii, as oiidow'ed with more intellectual energy 
than women, are neces-anly the fiist. to attack the old be¬ 
liefs, and, as the vanguard of the invading force, aie doomed 
to siifTei sevciely during tJie heat of the conflict While the 
piocess of demolition is g<‘ing on, while doctrines are purely 
iiog.iUvc, and while the intellect is levelling in a newly- 
scipnred fieedoni, it is nSost dcsimble that women, if they 
ixtii tb ictam their di.stmcUvc chaiaclciislics, should bo wiliiheld 
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fiorn inflnoncoR winch hnidon, even when they do not debase, tliose 
who are submitted to th'Mii. ^J’hese cutic.d epochs aio always 
attended with dantjer and partial demoialisation ,* they (;p,nnot 
be regarded as good in themselves, though they may be neece- 
sary in ofdcr to give rise to a better state ot things than that 
which preceded tltein T.hoRe who have tliemselv^es been emanci¬ 
pated from the tliialdoin of Hmdooisni, allow, tor the most pait, 
that, from a moral point of view, the mtellecrnal training wdneh 
thejonth of India now receives is far from beneficial The young 
men, in thiowing aside the restraints of their leligion, aie*a])t to 
jiait w'lth many of those lottu'r qualities which distinguish thoir 
oithodox cguntryinnn—qualities winch aie to a nation what her 
sons were to the noble (Jornelia, trcasnro«> more precious than the 
costliest gems, gifts compared with which all others s nk into 
insignificance ’ Are we, then, let us ask ourselves, prepaied, 
in solmnri earnest, to advise the men of India to introduce 
among their women an education which, if thoionghly ai^ 
ininistered, must inevitalily destioy the unhesitating faith, the 
instinctive levciencis the simple tenderness, the calm heioisni 
which ouyht everywhere to be the peculiar attributes of woman¬ 
hood, and whicli avail more than any intellectual accomplish¬ 
ments to secure the real happiness and well-being of mankind ? 
There aie tacts enough to indicate that thtj women of tins 
country now possi'ss an ample share of the most essentially 
feminine virtues-f* The practice of Suttee, much as it is to bo 
repiohated, is alone sutBeieut to vmdieite the inherent nobility 

Till* n.ituie of such a piTitxl is thus WfU disciibed by J\li (! I'J 
Apjileton, in a pajiei on “The l).iik A-ies,” ’which .ifipe.irod in the Jnnu 
Kumhci of the (’ontem))oiai y Ito'iew *• The mtelloctiial and mood jmai- 
chy of the Kcforiniition ]>eiiod is apt to be fory;otrcn ainul.st llie iinincnsc 
luhaiit.i^es whicli mankind has tlerivcd fiom the movement, but sueli 
dcinonili/atioii is itiscpaiable fiom those ffre.it i evolutions in society, whi'ii 
tiie continual conlliet between past niwi future, winch is the life of the 
piesent, is .aguiiav.itcd into a eiisis, bec-uise the ^no, instead of 

passing over insensibly into a now oidci ol tlunif, outlasts its ^li*y, and 
then at. length falls through with a cia&h, to make rooifi lor ji fain ic which 
has 5 et to be built fioin the ground Such times are always seasons of darkneis 
and social discontinuity ; tiie tendencies to decay prevail ovei the teiidenoios 
to repair, and a pathological condition (as it has been termed) cf the body 
politic ensues ” * 

t It may not be out of place here to quote the following lines fiom the 
Mah^bharata, in whicli the old Hindoo ideal of n vntuons wife is depicted ‘ — 

“ The wile is h.ilf the man a fiiend, 

The wisest, truest, b^'st, 

Oil hoi wealth, viitue, )<»> depend, 

And hopes of heavenly lest 
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ot a lace wliich can produce the most exquisite types of punty 
and tendeniess, of couraijo and self-devotion. Would it not, 
theii.^be madness on oui part, by prematurely forcing upon 
them a foreign education, to rob the women of India of quali¬ 
ties which it may bo difficult to lestoro, and in place‘of which 
we can only snhs+itute tlio outward glitter and show of western 
Civilisation, whiMiec theic can sjmng, as yet, iiaugbt but a ffiw 
ineugre and piobleinatical benefits? It appeals to us that many 
of tliose wlio advise tlie imniedi.ite adoption of European customs 
and mhdes of thought, do not sufficiently regaid the movitahle 
consequences of the ievolution which they advocate—consequen¬ 
ces which, if icalised, they themselves would be the jiist to con- 
tempfate with horioi, toirified at last by the woik of then own 
hands, like Frankenstein when the livid monster he had fabii- 
cated became suddenly instinct with the long-wished-for life 
The earliest effect of a sound English education upon the 
female mind would be to dcotioy the old leligious beliefs,* 


Call hiM th> tliiMien’s mother, wife, 

\\ ho tetuK til) home with skill, 

111) loves I bee as her loid ami lite, 

Ami joys toilo thy will 
She oomloi ts thee with gentle speech. 

And all a mother’s care, 

Teai-Inng, as pious fathers teach, 

Religion piUiso, and prayer 
Happy the man who, worn and trieii 
IJy htVs haul tlioiny way, 

(\in find this angel by his side, 

Ills coinfoi t, guide, and stay " 

* The following curious rcmniks, addressed by an oithodox Mussulman to 
B.ihoo Shaina (Jllurn Rose, the Heputy Inspector of Schools for Rurnsal, and 
ipioted li> Ml Woodrow in liis Report for 185b-59, will illustrate 
the etfect of our edui ation — 

“ Wstlt the exception of the blind, whoever possesses the gift of 
“N'iht, IS daily o'^penonclng that the sun rising up m the e^st giadually 
dtrline.-» and .seta m the west, while the moon, with all her blight host of 
heaiciily planets, revolves round the earth Rut, ah ! what a cbaiitnug 
itifatiiirtioii IS theie in Eiinhsh knowledge How sadly are you beguiled, pei - 
leited, and ontnfigled in the sniue of your musguided opinions by your 
English—you, whose ancestors chei ished the religion from time immemoind, 
have now utterly forsaken it, and maintain, to the prejudice of our daily 
ocular evidences, that the sun is fived, and the terraqueous earth revohes 
louud him! Such is the be^iilmgfascination cf the English study * It 
\ieates dirtlKhef m faitli, and dishelicl begets heresy oi infidelity which nlli- 
iftat»*V hurU.dowu markmd to sulphureous hell lienee the country, far 
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ant] with them the ground-worlc of the popular ethics—a result 
to bo averted at any cost until some fitting suhstilute has been 
found. *J 5 klany will no doubt be inclined to think that Rjgyious 
danger is not to be apprehended because Chn-stunity can ira- 
niediatolv supply the required safegnaid. We, aie not among 
those who would in ajc^y way depreciate the wondeiful moi.d 
efficacy of Gliristiaiuty , but it apjiears to us that tlie experience 
of past years has shown that Chnstianity is unlikely to take loot 
in thiKcountiy—the most tiustwoithy exponents of the national 
will hiving repeatedly and emphatically declared that, whatever 
other changes may be adopted, the change fiorn Hiudooi.sm to 
Christuamty IS out of the question. Now more than ever, whou 
the religious mmd of European Christendom is slowly (H if ting 
from its ancient mooiings, when theie aie traitors in every sect 
and cliiiich, would it he futile to suppose that wo can aveit 
the dangers of intellectual negativihin by tlie int!o<luction of a 
foieigii and unsettled creed ? Let Europe first woik out forhw- 
sell a religion which shall unite her together, a religion which 
sli.illiiot only satisfy tlieiieart but also convince the undeist.unl- 
itig, and then she may expect to furnish an antidok* for seeptieisni 
and immorality, which v\iU be willingly and t|iankfnlly received. 

We have no desiie to relegate the women of India to a 
nover-endiUg intellectual bondage, but let tlitfii freedom, when 
it comes, he so conferred, that it may piove a blo.ss.ing instead 
of a cm sc to the nation at large The social medinrn of IJiii- 
dooism may hitherto have been uufavoiahle to the cultivation of 
mind and the refinement of taste , hut as tins medium improves, 
wo can see no leascn why ttic daughtois of India should not 
he as ru'hly endowed as those of any other counti) with all 
the qualities which are regarded as eWntial for the highest 
standard of womanly excellence. They already possess the most 
important qualification,—domestic virtue,— 

. For notluiig lovelier can he found 

In woman, than to study household good, 

And good works in her iiusband to piofuute, 

• 

Possessing this, they have a gift like that which the Chris¬ 
tians of old were taught to seek—a gift which has the power 


from prospering in its moral and intellectual condition by the study of Eng¬ 
lish, as you aver, is seen to suffer in its religioif *’ 

We do not endoise all the sentiments of tins zealous Mussulman, but we 
consider th.it he represents with tolerable fccuraey tlie opposition that inijst 
now>a-dtiys eubuc between leasou and the pi evading beiiets of the cirdnty' 
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of conffrrino upon ita ownor, in due tirno, all lesser benefits. 
Thf educ.ited men of liulin innst doiibtU'Ss bo (pule as anxious 
as tii(jir Kuiopeaii woll-wisliers to secure for their'conntr}- 
wjomeii those advantages which must ensue liom an enlighten¬ 
ed mtelligoncQ and a cultliated taste, without whicti the chi¬ 
valrous devotion of man to woman—that ncli.legacy which feu¬ 
dalism has bequeathed to after ages—must he wanting It was 
the sentiment, not the pahsiotj^of love whi(‘li conveitod the wild 
fiee-boo^er of iTi<‘dieval times into the courtly knight, the cham¬ 
pion of the fair, tlie protector of the weak , and it is this sentiiiuuit 
which still puiifu^s the heart, and exalts the rnUllect of man — 

Qu(‘1Ih chc iinpjiadisa lit tni.i iik nto, 

Ogm hasso pi'nsii'i diil cor ru’ avulse. 

Let, tlien, the men of India form to themselves as exalted 
an ideal of woman as possible, and let them gradually educate 
their wives and daughters so as to conform to this ideal, but 
tlunn beware lest, in ordei to attain the desired cml, they 
comnKMice by destroying the very basis on vvliich they ought 
to build. 

In the book ]tlaoed at the ke.id of this article, the subject 
of female education in India is discussed by one who li.is de¬ 
voted a large portion of her life to the theoiy and piactice 
of education. Although it must be allowed by all that Mi^s 
Carpenter deseives the greatest credit for her uutiriug energy, 
her kindly svmpathj'^, and her euthnsiastic zeal, yet we cannot 
but Iegaid her educational sohemes as hastily conceived, and 
totally unsuited to the ^peculiar w’'aots of the countiy which 
she })ioposed to benefit 

At a meeting held in Calcutta, m 1806,* Miss Carpenter 
thus hiicHy indicated her opinions and designs — “ The em- 
plo>ineut of men in the instruction of girls is one reason why 
mothers withdraw them at so earlv an age The great septet of 
the 1 ittlq success of female education is evidently the want of 
good female teachers To secuie these, properly conducted Noi- 
mal Training Schools are required The Govcinmeut will gladly 
assist m establishing such schotds, if they only know that their 
Iielp will be acceptable. In the scheme which I am about to 
recommend, I take as a fundamental principle the Government 
plan of non-interference pn the subject of religion. There must 

* 'fUis meeting was held in the hull of thu Brahma 8uruaj, Dec. 1st, 
1866 A repoit of the nioetmg *ap})eaied in the Friday lieview, Dect 7th, 
16(16 ,^nd of thia report wc have availed ouiselves. 
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1(0 110 inU'ifoience witli the lehgion eitliei of teachers or piipiJs. 
Foi, 1 think, the Chiistians liave as good a claim to have 
then iel>gious teehiigs le^pccted as the Hiuiloos, I jnopose 
to have a bonrding estaUisiiment for the pupils while uiidtir 
tiaining *0110 depaitnieut for Chnstiaus and^auother, quite 
distinct, for Hindoos, where they may live after then own fashion 
J next jiropose to bimg^’troin England a lady of litst-rate abi- 
liuos and ac(|unomeuts, to bupeiiutend all the depaitinents of 
the Tiaining iSiliool I also piojiose to get from England a 
tiiht-iate ceitificated teacher who knows tboiouglily ifll the 
iiewcKt modes of Leaching, by which cilueatioii is now made so 
attiacti\e to the young All the Native pujnls will learn Eng¬ 
lish, and all the English pupils will leaiii the Verni(t*ulai. 
Paituf the day \\ill be occupied in teaching female schools 
lu the iieighbomhoud. At first 1 thought of simply asking 
foi a giant-m-aid fiom Goveuiment, proposing to supply the 
lest l)'y \<)luntaiy coutiiiiutioiis, but on mature consideiatKiU, 
1 have deteimined to ask the Government to undeituke the 
whole expense for some time, as it has done for training 
schools foi boys That Hindoo girls may be greatly improved 
IS evident fiom what is done m the Mission Schools Jn all 
the Mission Girls' Schools I have found female teachers. MTien 
Hindoos become Chiistians, they of course give up that system 
of chdd-maiiiage which enlightened men deplore. They can 
tliusiemain at school for a longer period, so that they cau be 
tiained to tie teachers. At present the girls attending scliools 
aie vciy few in number^ but with better teaclieis and training 
many moie parents would send then cluldren to be educated."* 

At a meeting held m Madias, eaily in 1807, Miss Caipentcr 
explained, as follows, the nature of thfe education which she 

* liahno Klu'tter Ghose, one of tlio aneakers at the ».tiiue meot- 

iiij;, thus ciHioibcil Mis«i O.iqiontcrs views —There are dilhrullicH in the 
way of such a trainiuGr school as Mihs (Vrpenter had pioposed, wliieh 
would be inxiupeiable for luaiiv jeara to come The same iliflmutiy* winch 
pieveiit.s ieNpcct.il)le Hindoos from sending their giHs to. the iJetlniiie 
School, would pieveiit titcir scnduig them to the pioposed school It l.s 
vdui to expect the natives to take the initiative lu this matter. We have 
been talking-and Bpeeclnl)ing on this subjeet for the last 25 3 ears, but 
wb.it have we aeuimphslied It is mockery to say that gills hi e eduaited 
in the Ilethuiio School , my own gul was sent at 7 yeais of age and inai- 
ned at 8 She was not allowed to attend behool after that, loi I had m 
this niatlei to coiihult the wishes of iny relatives Again, teachers edu¬ 
cated Ill the way JMiss Carpentei proposes must be ‘conveits,’ for 110 le- 
spcctahle native will send his daughter ^\uh biah a body of tcachci/ you 
can accomplish uothuig. 
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dermetl fit for Hindoo :— “As to the subjects in which 

tin* girls aie to be educated, their education should bo such 
a.s to render them fit and u^eful help-mates Here I shall 
sjinpty stale what I ha\e found useful iii Kngli-li schools 
With gills as with hovs the mind as ivell a.s the body should he 
developed. English giils take out-door exvioise, but Native 
gills arc not allowed to join in out door n cieation 1 would, 
thciefore, suggest cahsthenic exercise, which is pioductivo 
of ininieiise good 1 wmiihl al&o suggest tlie cultivation of a 
plot of' giouml The cultivation of beautiful floweis lielps to 
soften the nund of giils We shall now tiuii to tlie intellec¬ 
tual powers, which, I need haidly say, icquue raieful training. 
It wctii’t do meiely to teach them, but they should also be 
taught to think, and uiako use of wfiat they leain 1 would 
show the gills expeiiineuts in Natural Philoso])hy, not as ineie 
sjieclacles, hut ex pi.lining the piineiplcs in familiar and easy 
hinguage, adapted to then cajiacities Music also «houJd he 
taught to gills# as it tends to leline the mind I would .add 
l)i.u\jng to the othei accomplisliments” 

That a plan which (O legaided it as feasihlo to take yoiuig 
Hindoo giiK, the childien ol the upper classes away fiom thou 
homes, 111 oidei to educale them in public schools, and that in a 
coiuitiy where th ? seclusion of women is a 1 most an aiticle of 
faith , which (iij manifested no just ap[)reci:ition of theioligious 
sciuples of Hiniloo patents; and which (iii) utterly ignoied the 
impossibility of inducing persons of different^cieeds m India to 
<lwell together within tlic bame establishment, and to recognise 
in all matteis, whether domestic or professional, the authoiity of 
an English lady —that such a plan should have becu elaboi- 
ated by one whose expeiienco Was confined to England, is not 
surprising, alLliougn Miss Carpenter has recorded lu her book 
facts which might have led her to form a more correct estimate 
ot the dithcultios she would meet with, and might have warn¬ 
ed hei; that India was not the place where such a levolution, 
as iliat whicli she so warmly and pei tmaciouslj'^ advocated, 
would have any chance of success 

One groat, and perhaps the gieatest, obstacle which English edu¬ 
cation has to encounter in the case of women, is the fear of pro- 
selytism which exists in the native mind—a fear which is not un¬ 
founded, and which is certain to be realised if English women are 
to be the teachers of their own sox. Men, with their cold, unbi¬ 
assed intellects, can, as a rii4o, be relied upon foi abstaining from 
Jttiig^jus piojiageUidisin, but it would be impossible to debar a 
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woman from expatiating upon those suVyocts which are nearest 
1o her heart, and that woman would make but an indifferent 
prcceptiofi>« wlio did not regard her religion as lurnishing the 
inghe&t moral code, and as nidispensahle m forming the cltSiac- 
ters of her* pupils. But, even if teachers could be found who were 
anxious to restiict,themselves to purely secular ^nstruotion, it 
will always be difficult^* and often impossible, to separate such 
instruction from topics of a religious nature The following 
incident,* related by a lady who is engaged in zenana teach¬ 
ing, will serve to show how readily the secular may glide into 
the religious .— “ One day the following sentence occurred in the 
No. 1 English Spelling-book —‘ Christ laid down his life for his 
sheep.’ My pupils said they could not understand the moan¬ 
ing, and asked me to explain it. I did so to the best of ray 
ability, and apparently they did understand my mixture of 
bad Bengalee and Hindostanee, for one who appeared to 
be more impressed than the others observed :— ‘ If God is 
just and good, why did he allow a sinless man to die for 
sinners ? and if Jesus Christ, who you say was pure and holy 
and sinless, died for sinners, then did he love you Christians 
much, for no man would die for another?’" Miss Carpenter 
does not appear to have considered with sufticient care the 
difficulty arising from the religious aspect of the question ; she 
does not altogether ignoie it, but seems to think a simple 
declaration of neutrality sufficient to obviate it. She mentions, 
however, several circumstances which, if duly weighed, might 
havo proved to her that the Hindoo's vague terror of conversion 
was not to be so easily overcome. Thus (1) in explaining how 
difficult it would be for an English lady, engaged in teaching, 
to find suitable accommodation at Abmetiabad, she observes — 
“ The missionary bad not a home where he could receive any 
lady to board ; and if he had, it would not be considered suit¬ 
able by the natives for her to live there, as it would give her 
work a proselytising character, which would entirely digfieat its 
object No guarantee on her part would remove the suspicion 
from the native ladies that her real intention was to conveH 
them ; and interference with their religion they would not toler¬ 
ate" (2). At a meeting which was held at the house of Mr. 
Powell, in Madras, Miss Carpenter enquired particularly from 


* Quoted from the Indian Church Gazette in the Indian Daily Newi 
of 
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tlio iintive gcntl<*men present tlib cause of their evident objection 
to nlhnving then tlangliters to loam English, One of tlioin 
anaweied —“ Wo do not wish our ladies to bo made bumble 
Christians," It may surpnso many to find that Ibis 'plain, 
blunt man’ wat? included among tlio.se who on the snnte occasion 
signed the following statement*—“ Wo, the undeisigned, being 
deeply jiuiiiorsimI in the cause of female education, feci it abso¬ 
lutely ncci'ssary foi its pi omotion to have an institution cstabli.shed 
fir the tiainmg of female teachers" One who dreaded the 
effects'of an English education upon the ichgious piinciplos of 
lliudoo ladies, should Finely have affjKed his signature w«th 
some qualification i3) In deseubing one of the Rov Mi Long’s 
schools, it IS stated that aceitain plan,* which was fieelv adopted 
in the • aso of boys, could not be enqiloyed with giils, “ because 
tbeie is extreme feai among the Hindoos of tbeir daugbteis 
being converted" This shows (as might have been antici¬ 
pated on d priori grounds) that the fear of conversion opeiates 
fai moie strongly with regard to giils than it does with legaid 
to boys. 

It IS true that Mi-s ftjipentei strongly deprecates any inter- 
feience with social oi leligions customs, but she does not iiuli- 
cate bow the ortliodox Hindoo is to be persuaded that our 
intentions are hfinnless, and she fails to peiceive that he 
may dread perversion as much as conversion, and that an 
Kngbsli education, tiv unsettling the ancient modes of actnui 
and belief, must load to the ynost disastrous lesults * or, if she 
docs believe that paiiial iiijiiiy may eusue, she hopes (as is 
more than piobable fioni sevei.il passages in her book) that 
iiom the wild chaos of opinions there may emerge a kind 
of transcendental Olitistianity, sufficiently soon to prevent 
any extensive demoialisaiion. If this conclusion be coirect, it 
cannot but be regarded as somewhat inconsistent that, wdiile 
a.ssuring the Hindoos that their religious susceptibilities will bo 
sciupulwsly respected, they should nevertheless be uiged to 
adopt a systom'which must eventually lead to the very result 
wbii'h they now so intensely dread 

Miss Carpenter has taken no small pains to ascertain the 
opinion of those members of the native community with whom 


* Namely, the plan of dividing the time of one thoroughly trained teacher 
among a number of vihage-schools, giving a day to each Mi Long thus 
instructs the teacher, and inb'oduccs a higher standard into the schools, 
•6pe^>ially as he himself not un frequently visits them. 
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f.lip came in contncl, as to the value ot liei mission, an«l her 
]ii(»hable chances oi suece-s Whenevei a social meetmij H 
lield HI 'lionoj ol the uoldu-lieaited Eni^lishwonmn, smiw of 
lliost* pieseut aic loipiestcd hy hm to e\]uv‘ss then vit'ws m 
^vntlno Miss (.hipouter lia«! favmed Ina HMilerSiWith sc^'cial ol 
the lecoids made* in hoc meniurauvliim hooh on sinli oi'enso/iis 
—lecmls wliu’h may no doiiht ho iriatifyin^i^ as oxfirossnm > ot 
s}mpathy and admiiatioti, but which, in most cases, aie not such 
as to iiispiie one with muoli coiiHdeuco ni the judoinont and 
poud taste ot the writers One e^ontloman, I'm example, thus 
ex pi esses his sentiments •—“ l>e hopeful, O my heait, thv 
liovoiiU!]; (loyldvS aie past and gone; that which thou didst 
bolieva; to be itnpossihlii will now be aecomplislied lliiougli tho 
iiiendU <*xeition of Miss Caipciiter, the famous })liiLautlnopitit 
of Biistol. The giand object of her visit to this conntiy ib, i. 
belie\e, to do what she can towaids loscmng oui w'omen from 
their present de;iiadm^ ii'iiornnce and supeibtition, and theifby* 
e!**\'ate tlieii moral and soci.d ])osi(Mm May tin* Almigldy 
and All-meiciful Clod bless her etfoits and giant her eveiv 
success' Aukmi'’ Aiiotlnr reasons thus —“The threat dilli- 
eullA’ in the work of female cilnealioh in tins countiy is that wo 
cannot find competent female instructors among us Sh i 
' Misb C^irpeiitc'ij has come Inne to obhOiveMie condition of 
women in tins c-uintiy, anil to promote their edncaliou J am 
of opinion tliai if wi* got aEntopem lady to teach tliem, it 
will h(> \eiy well Onr worm ji are very bliarp, and quite I’de to 
learn w'hat rna'^ he taughl them ^I’hey easily le iru our religious 
books tnuLdit them bv ni‘d(‘ leacheis l^ecular bainiMo n<*L 
more dilHcult Soeulai edueation makes^iio progres'i bec.iupe 
we have no female teaeheis. It is because they are igTiorant 
that ih('y (women of this country) «lo not umlerstand m some 
le'pects wliat is right and good, and what is wrong and bad. 
They arc not able to hear and tearl books eoritainiiiff good 
knowledge Then, again, they are, for the most part, etirfiined 
to their houses, which prevents the ilevelopment’ of then faimU, 
ties I have much more to say I ha\e expresbed my vunvs 

very briefly I conclude now I very much thank 

Carpentei for her coming ovei to this country* to eiiconraoe 
education among our fair sex, and to iinpiovc then condition 
It IS veiy good of her to do so I hope tho social iiosition and 
condition of oui leniales will liegin to impioio from this tune” 
The onlv leally valuable exprissmiis of native opinion, cijled 
by Mub C.'anK.liter, aie tlio'se wliiidi have eniuimterli fioni such*^ 
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mpn as Baboos Kiswy Chand Mittra, Peary Chand Mittra, 
Keshub Ohunder Sen, and a few others, who belong, like 
the!“ft, to the most advanced sdiool of liberals This school, 
it should be remembered, forms but a very small section 
of the native community ; it exerts, no doubt, a considerable 
influeucc owing to its earnestness -and capacity, but it can 
only be regaided as feebly representing the wants and wishes 
of the vast body of the nation. However confident we may 
feel as to the ultimate success of many of the reforms advo¬ 
cated by this little hand of Hindoo fiee-thinkcrs, it would bo 
both impolitic and unjust if the Government (which should 
legislate impaitially for all) ^veio, in accordance witli the sugges¬ 
tions of a few bold innovators, to impose upon the majoiity 
Bchemes greatly at vaiiance with their ordinary habits and most 
cherisheil predilections 

The Ooveinment liascertainly a dilficnlttask to perform, being 
natuially anxious to promote the cause of enlightenment aiui 
advaiicoineut, as it is termed by tlie enlightened few, and yet 
being fully alive to its lesponsibihtios as the sovereign and 
piotector both of the enlightened few and the unenliglitened 
many. The recent resolution on the subject of Female Normal 
Schools beais n^arks of this two-fold solicitude While con- 
Bciiting, under ccitam lestnctions, to establish Female Nor¬ 
mal Schools in the three Pi esidency towns as an experimental 
ineasuio, the Goveroment carefully abstains from any inter¬ 
ference with the ordinary schools beyond that aheady exercised, 
and refuses to sanction any additional outlay of the public 
money for their support. To effect any extensive or imme¬ 
diate changes, the radical party must henceforth rely upon their 
own lesoiircos . they can expect no direct aid from a Govern¬ 
ment which is wisely determined to advance in the path of 
reform most gradually but none the less surely. The resolution 
tilus^ indicates the policy to be pin sued .— 

“ Tlie Government of India need not say that it recognises to 
•the fullest extent the fact that the encouragement of female 
e lucation is an object the importance of which cannot be esti¬ 
mated too higidy But it fears that, if the greatest care and 
caution be not exercised, the efforts of the Government to pro¬ 
mote this object may tend rather to frustrate it, and to stimu¬ 
late the opposition of the ignorant and suspicious. 

“ The Governor-General in Council is far from satisfiied that (ex- 
^cept in the immediate neighbourhood of the Presidency towns) 
the iialivtf community has as yet shown any spontaneous desire 
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for the oxten<^ion of female ediTcation , irulced, there is ground 
to fear that tlie actioQ already taken in that direction on 
the part of Government has, in some places, been regarded 
with mistiust , nor is it surpii.sing that this hhould he thr case 
Tfie tru^ value of education, even for males, is hardly as yet 
fully appreciateii by the native community at l5rge , while, on 
the other hand, it must’be obvious, even to the most ignorant 
among them, tliat the natural result of the general extension of 
female education would be to placo the domestic relations of 
eve»y family on a new footing, and to break up exislii^ social 
habits and traditions Even wlion these lesults themselves 
are fully accepted as beneficial, the inteiference of foreign rulers* 
to eflFcct tfiem will probably be distasteful Fai more must 
tins be the case when such changes are opposed to widtdy 
prevailing customs, or to deeply-iootcd and long-establislied 
prejudices It is on these giounds that his Excellency in 
Council considers that if measures for female education bo set 
on foot by external inlluence, and especially by that of Govern* 
nient, the Native community is not likely to co-operate m for¬ 
warding them, but, on the contiary, will receive them with 
apathy, if not with opposition. 

“ It is only when large expeiience has tahght the people the 
advantage of education geneially, and the sjwicial benefit which 
the spread of female education would effect, that they can 
leasonably be expected to feel the want of means for female 
education, and it is only then that any demand for the supply 
of these is likely to arise ; but 'it is probably only to a veiy 
limited extent in the Presidency towns and among those classes 
who have participated in the advantages of sui>eiior English 
education, that such a want has yet been felt. 

“The Governor-General in Council, therefore, considers it 
a grave political necessity to maintain fhe principle of the lules 
which have been already presciibcd, that is to say, that as 
a condition of pecuniary aid from Government, it, should be 
always required that the initiative in every case be taken, bond 
fids, by the native local community itself, and that they should 
contribute u reasonable share of the leqiiisite outlay as a pledge 
of then earnestness and sincerity It may,, however, ai has 
been alreaxly said, be admitted that, to some extent, the want of 
female education is heginumg to be felt in the Presidency towns 
—at least among the more highly educated classes of the 
nativ<j community The Governon-General in Council is, there- 
foie, willing so far to relax existing iules as to peimit the 
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lo(‘i] Go\cnjnien1a ot Miidras, Konihay, and Rcnj,Ml to carry 
out the exi)f‘nmeiit ol a Fcnialo Normal School in llio 
tliiee Piosidency towns, and tor this puipoho to place at the 
dibfioSid of each Government the siini ot Rs 12,000 per annum 
for five ypais A special leport on Llie proniosa of each .school, 
and of the cla«‘*es winch avail themselves ot henefitb, should 
be fuiuishe*! annually to the Governinenl of India 

“ Hut, as regards the inteiior of the couritiy, H's Excellency 
m Council IS uuahle to depait fiom the conditions alri^mly 
specified, and which are reeognibed liy the existing iiiles under 
which grants-in-aid are given.” 

Among the suggestions made hy ]\nss Carpenter foi tfie es¬ 
tablishment ot a Eenuile Normal School, w’e find the 'following 
—(I) A house shouhl be procured, adapted tofumish a com- 

foitable residence ft»r about a dozen Chiistian studemts, with 
a Lady Superintendent Airangements should be made fqi 
the .separate hoaiding of non-chiistian native students when 
ier|nirt'(l.”* (2) “ Poisons who wish to become htiidents in 
timning, must apply to the Inspector, and must satisfy him that 
it IS their intention to study, and faithfully to propaie to he 
teachers They will receive boaid and instiuction while in the 
institution” The Inspoi’tor, we imagine, woiiM not be o\i'i- 
biiidened with applications from lespoctable Himloo women, who 
Aveie expected to leave their hom<‘S and board m tlie same 
<1 welling witli those who wi^re not Hindoos There is gii'at 
difficulty, as it is, iii obtaining any but women of the lowest el.eiS 
to engage* in teaching, hut the difficulty woidil bect»nie qmlo 
insuimountable if sucli a» condition as tliat stated in the aliovo 
suggestions were to he exacted. But, waiving this objection, tlu'ie 
aic still two very senous*obstacles to the creation of such institu¬ 
tions —(1) The teachers reipiired, whether it be foi the zenana 
Ol the school, should not be drawn from the lowest stratum of 
society , for if so, no respectable Hindoo father would ontiust hia 
young (daughters to their charge But where are the women of 


*'Miss Carpeiitei consideis it dcsuablc to cvulude men-ie>vau(s fiom 
the hoii’9(*hold 

f l'b«‘re exist*! nraong the natives ft stmng prejudiee against those who 
arc now oducattd in Ihe Female Normal Schools The idea is not iinfre- 
tjuonlly entertained thit the pupils who attend those schools aie women 
ot bad chameter Mr. Chiike, m his Koport for 1866*67, .says — “ 1 find 
from the tcstiinuny of persons not otrieially Connected with me, that theic 
IS .1 vei\ ooininnn belief, even in Bnccn town it«eir, tluit the Female Nor¬ 
mal ScUijul piijalis me disreputable women. As far as I can learn, thcie int 
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lofinompnt to be found who edlier would iliemselves he willing, 
or wlio, even if willing, eould obtain tin* consent of tlieir pa- 
lents or'gujirdiaus to allow them to puisne education as q, pro¬ 
fession? Plato himself liad not inoio conttMiipt foi the s()]illist 
who impacted knowledge and wisdom to the Atlipniaii loiitli for 
pay, than the Hindoo wo.uld havo for the woman^ who gained 
her liveliliood hy teaching—even tlioiigh her pupils i\eic not, 
ti.lined to make the worse appear the better cause (2) Giant- 
ing, liowevei, tliat a suitable body of teachers has been 
ohiaiutd, there sUll remains the difficulty of inducing families 
the up])er classes to patronise girls’ schools so long as • 
Hindoo society retains its present domestic usages. Tlie seclu¬ 
sion of women among the Jlindoos, to whatever cause it.s*ongiu 
may he ascribed, has now b(>cn sanctioned hy tradition and 
tetnleied oblig.itory by national consent. This custom juc*- 
sents a iormidahle obstacle to all tho.se who commence their 
ediic.'itioual reforms hy eudoavouimg to entice the ITindtw)- 
inaideii from lier home Again, (as Mr Atkins’Oii has well 
observed,) '* in a country where guls marry at 4 years of age, 
evciiango then fathei’s home for their husband’s at 8, and aio 
mothers at 12, it is not fiom schools that ^iny great success 
can be anticipated” Foi many joais to come it will only he 
possible, it appears to us, to reach the upjici classes through tlie 
z>*naiia, and any plan will miscany which does not bung 
female edneation “ within the penetialia of homo” 

The expeiiment of public schools foi girls liiis now hen* fairly 
tiled and tliough there has been a marvellous increase in the 
numhci of pupils, within a very short pfinod, yet the social stra¬ 
tum fiom which the children are drawn remains at a constant 
level, and the instiuction imparted is still of the most super¬ 
ficial kind. Taking the Lower Provinces of tlie Bengal Piesr- 
dt'uey, it appears that in 1859 -() 0 , there were eight schools 
ill operation with an average attendance of 199 giils; “ but 
their condition,” observes the Director “ does not leafl tne to 
regard our efforts, in behalf of female education'tliroiigh the rubi¬ 
dium of schools, as likely to be attended with any great success * 


no ground whatever for this notion The Deputy Inspcetor of Dacca, 
in reference to this mat^r, states tliat there is no foundtition foi this belief, 
except the tendency to impute dishonour to any woman who will consent 
at all to appear in public ” 

* He adds — “ It IS right to state, how^yer, that Mr. Woodrow reports 
more fivorably of two or three private schoole in his division, founded and 
maintained by educated native genthm^^P|ll^|jllll^Ht uf^ubfliscUuajftl|p|polIege? ” 
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The schools in existence at this time are described as no¬ 
thing better than infant schools of an inferior class" In 
1866-67, the number of girls' schools, including private bouse 
schools, conducted by zenana associations, amounted to 281, 
showing a very considerable increase m mere numbers during 
a period of eight joars * This increase, it must be admitted, 
affords to the advocates of the piesent system a fair argument 
in its defence. But if, instead of consideiiug the number 
of pupils, we examine the quality of the mstiuction im¬ 
parted,'it will be found that the progress is only appaient, 
■ and that no serious breach can have yet been made in 
those traditional beliefs winch tlie women of India are 
taught' to venerate. The Director m his Report for 1866-67, 
expresses his regret that “ the education does not improve in 
proportion to the increase in the number of schools and pupils " 
Mr, Woodrow, one of the most zealous advocates of female 
school education, observes that “tlie standard of instruction 
attained is by no means so satisfactory as the inciease of 
numbers: " and speaking of the future prospects of female 
ednoation, he says .—“ Custom among the Hindoos receives more 
observance than any deity of the Pantheon, and custom is 
against the education of women " The Deputy inspector of 
Calcutta declares that, in the 85 girls’ schools established in the 
Central Division, “ the instruction is mostly of an elementary 
character, owing to the early age at which girls cease to attend 
school after their betrothal," He also asserts that most of the 
schools “ are conducted in a way to reflect little credit upon the 
management. The stipulated expenditure is seldom adequate to 
the purpose for which the school is established, and even this 
expenditure is not alwtfys kept up." Mr. Clarke, the Inspector 
of the South-East Division, thus describes the female schools in 
his district:— “ The female schools which I have seen consist, 
in geneial, of three to six infants sprawling about and inking 

_t*-—.— ----— - 


• The aocompanfiog table will show the increase during each year .— 

< m m _ _ -- 


Tears. 

Number of Schools. 

Number of Pupils. 

1859-60 

r « » 
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1860-61 

• • •• 

16 

395 

1861-62 

• • • 

15 

' i530 

1862-63 

M • « * • « 

35 . .,,, 

> oi 1,183 

1863-64 

*« • 

115 

. . 2,933 

1864-65 

• • 1 • 

174 

. 4,064 

1865-66 

••• • 

217 


1866-67 

« • 

281 

•» It* 6^331 


. ICOO-O/ •• .. .. 0,0,31 

• TUe.yw 1 {^59-60 was the fir^ of the present Director's incumbency 
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their fingers in copying letters upon strips of leaves. Sometimes 
one or two could attempt a very little reading^’* He adds :—“The 
giving of Government money to these can only be justified pn the 
understanding that they me the beginning of a different system. 
If the gills are to be removed when they ar^ eight or nine 
j ears old, and re^placed by other children of four or five years 
old, the matter may as well he given up” Mr. Medlicott, the 
late Inspector of the South-West Division, has, in the Report 
for 1862-63, recorded his impressions ns to the general result 
of the movement in favour of female education, in the*follow¬ 
ing terras .—“ I have no doubt the movcrncnl in favour of gills’* 
schools is a,very important one , but, as far as ray expeiience 
goes, I am induced latlier to admire the zeal of those reformers 
who so actively urge other people to send their girls to the schools 
tlian to attach much importance to the result of then labours ” 
The best known and the most important of all the girls’ schools 
ill Bengal IS the one which was established in C-alcutta in 
by the Hon. J. Dnnkwater Bethune ;f this school, fiom the advan¬ 
tages which it has all along enjoyed, may he faiily assumed tube 
gieatly above the average botii in the excellence of its teaching 
and the rank of its pupils, and we therefoie tlpnk ourselves more 


* Mr. CHike ileficnbes four schools in his district in which veiy fair 
piogiess had lieen made these, therefore, will not come witLin the general 
class debciibcd above. The whole number of girls’ schools under u.spectiou 
in the South-Eastern Division is 8i. 

”) This school was opened in May 1849, bavhig been built at the private 
expense of the Hon J Dnnkwater Bethune at a eosr. of Us. 60,000 Mi 
Bothune supported the school, pacing above lis.«600 a month, till his death 
in 1851. By his will the school was made over to Government, but pend¬ 
ing the approv al of the Court of Directois, Lord Dalhoiise supported it, 
flaying, for nearly five yeais, Rs. 7,929 a year for its maintenance from his 
own private puise. On Lord Dalhousie's departure from India in 1856, the 
Government took it in hand. The monthly allowance for th# ^tablish 
meut has been Ks. 617 a month. In the year 1855,^ being in a dying 
condition, it was, by the advice of Dr. Dnfif, put under the chaige qf a 
native committee with Mr Cecil Beadon as President, and Pundit Tswiir 
Chunder Bidasagur as Secretary It never had a vigorous life, and the im¬ 
position of a monthly fee of Re. 1 at the beginning of ISfi? proved too much 
for Its vitality Matters readied a ciisis at the end of tliejem, and the 
school has lately been put under the Director of Public instruction. The 
school is now beinig carried on with an attendance of about 20 pupils, and 
there seems to be a probability of its collapsing altogether 

We me indebted for the urfiirmation ift tuis note to the kindness of a 
fiicml who 18 well conversant with all educational matleis. 
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than jiisfified in selecting it as a^olerably good specimen of its 
class The following extracts from a report of Mr. Woodrow * will 
show yhat was the condition of the school m 1863-64 *—“ The 
school has enjoyed the advantage of excellent head-mistresses, 
but after fifteen yoars^ labour, the results aie scaicoly sucli as 
to give encouragement. The gills rnarry about 10 yeais of 
age, and cease attendance jnat at the age when their progress 
is most apparent. The little girls, when first admitted, are ex¬ 
cessively irregular; they absent themselves for every tnflmg 
reason, and often without any reason at all. Consequently, 
• as in all other girls’ schools, much time is lost m tho first two 
years, and the majority of children are unable to read and 
understand even simple stories” “Only 21 girls out of tho 
6 Hu attendance were accustomed to attach meaning to wlmt 
they lead. There are on the rolls 26 girls in the first three 
classes, 13 in the 4th, and 53 in the 6th and 6th. Tlie last 
•53 girls never attempt to understand the meaning of then 
books. The 13 girls above them are in an intermediate state, 
and only 26 girls, who form the three higher classes, have at¬ 
tained to such a moderate knowledge of reading as may ho 
practically useful in the ordinary concerns of life,” “ The 
children do not seem to be drawn irom the ricli classes of 
society ; for the recent order that children should pay for their 
books excited much opposition, and the bint that I gave of 
the expediency of imposing a small fee was unanimously oppos¬ 
ed.” “ The average cost tP Government of each child m 
attendance in the Bethune School is about Rs. 10 a month ” 
“ The sum raised by, subscription last year for the Bethune 
School was nothing’’-j- Such is the description of this school 
as given by one who* regarding the present system from a 
favourable point of view, would not he willing to exaggerate 
defects or to set down aught m malice 

If any considerable nuralier of Hindoos are anxious to pro¬ 
mote su<!h a delusive kind of education as that which now 


* Quoted by Mr, Atkinson m hia Report for 18G3-64. Miss Carpenter, 
it mav be observed, has only availed herself to a very limited extent of the 
valuable reports which have issued from the Depaitment of Public Instruc¬ 
tion Her account of the Bethune School is veiy unsatisfactory. 

t The Mufussil residents, accoiding to Mr. Woodrow, suljscribe more 
liberally to the support of female schools than the weahliy inhabitants of 
Calcutta. 
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appears to prevail throughout the girls' schools of Bengal, they 
.aie flee to tlo so, though the advantage of such a course is by 
no moans-apparent; but the State would decidedly not he Justi¬ 
fied m apjiropriating the public levunues in ordei to develope 
a system which is legarded with aveision by the bulk of the 
nation, and which, has not suceeded m gaining the approval of 
the veiy class for which if was intended 

If the lleports of the Diiectors of Public Instruction in Madras 
and Bombay be exauiiued, a similar state of things will be 
disclosed in the sister Presidencies. Everywhere thete is a 
steady increase m numerical strength, but everywhere there are . 
the same complaints as to the irregulaiity of attendance, the 
extreme youth of the pupils, and the iuefBcioucy of the ittstruc- 
tion nn[)aited. The Dr lector of Public Instiuction in the 
Aladias Presidency, in lus Heport for I8b6 67, makes the follow¬ 
ing leniaiks, with special leference to the exertions of Miss Cai- 
]»euter —“ In the course of the }ear under review, the quesa* 
tion of female eduoatioii leceived much discussion among the 
more enlightened Hindoos at the Presidency town. The sub* 
|ec*t has naturally, for many years past, engaged the attention 
of educated natives ; but omitting the establishment of a few 
solioolb, in which elementary instiuction is conveyed to guls of a 
tender age by male teachers, the result has been rather in woid 
tliau in acts. A stimulus was afforded in connection with 
the Kiil»ject by a visit from Miss Carpenter, whose plnlau- 
thropic exertions in England to iinprove tlio more neglected 
sectnms of the community are well known. At several lueel- 
ings, in which this lady took part, the following points were 
debated :—(1), Whether the time had attived for (j o vein men t to 
take a direct share in female education ; and (2), if so, what is 
the direct work which it is advisable Government should uiidet- 
take? In the discussions veiy conflicting views were put for¬ 
ward. It appeared, however, that the general feeling was 
that, at any rate, Government should not do more than^establish 
a Normal School for training female teacheis. • Even action to 
this extent, which is what Miss Carpenter advocates, would 
involve tolerably heavy expenditure, according to that lady's 
scheme , while it is almost certain that, for some time to come, 
the results attained would be very small." 

In maintaiuiug, as we have done, that Hindoo society is not 
yet ripe for such a revolutionary scheme of female education as 
that contemplated by Miss Uarpeifter, we aie yet far from 
wishing, even now, to discourage every attempt to impiove the 
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existing state of things. Much*can no doubt be accomplished 
without rudely demo'iahmg the landmarks of the past. Thero aie 
certain accomplishni*'nts which are useful and haruilessumder all 
s^iciat couditloDS, but these any educated native gentleman could 
himself secure for his wife and daughters. What is to bo deprecat¬ 
ed is any violent int^rlerence with time-honc^ured customs .and 
traditions until the men of India have tHemselves acquired a body 
of ascertained beliefs, which will enable them to introduce into 
their homes a really renovating education, which, while itim- 
piove^ the intellect, will not harden or debase the heart, which, 
wliilo increasing the strength of wornau's character, may not des¬ 
troy', but rather enhance, her natural tenderness. To accomplish 
the task here described, the men of India must exert" the'mselves. 
Europeans cannot, as a riilt^, take the initiative in such a matter 
owing to their ignorance of the details of Hindoo life, and their 
utter want of sympathy with oriental habits and modes of thought. 
JEuropeans should be content to tender their advice when it is 
asked for, and should earnestly endeavour to master the compli¬ 
cated social problems that present themselves, so that their 
advice, when tendeiod, may command respect. Let the Hindoo 
state the problem, for he alone possesses the requisite data ; and 
let him attempt its solution, guided occasionally by the laiger 
experience of the European thinker. 

it must be apparent even to the most superficial observer, that 
tho English education now administered in our colleges is gr.idu- 
ally revolutionising the intell 9 ctual condition of the men of India. 
That education is of a most searching character, and is thorough¬ 
ly alien to the charactewstic conceptions of Hindooism, as also to 
the spirit of itsdomestic institutions. The old theology of Brahmin 
priests has been replaced by the rational negativism of Europe as 
displayed in the 18th and 19th centuries ; the inexact and highly 
coloured narratives of epic annalists have made room for the criti¬ 
cal and sober history of later and more exacting writers, for the 
orderly jbs^i of Greece and Rome, for the lucid records of modern 
Europe; the wild and profitless metaphysics of Vedic comment- 
alors have yielded, though perhaps reluctantly, to the real and 
fruitful speculations of modern science. Of those who accept our 
training, the majoiity, it may be, welcome it simply as a step- 
ing-stoue to their advancement in life, but there are a few—and 
those form the dite of our pupils—who have higher aspirations, 
and who, penetrated with a deep sense of the insufficiency of 
Hmdooism to meet the p^itical and social exigencies of the 
ftttni'o, aie ready to proclaim themselves the apostles of reform, 
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the leaders of a movement which has for its ultimate object the 
complete renovation of the existing order. In tlie rnmds of all, 
however, whether the careless many or the earucbt few, there 
may be observed an undisguised contempt for the beliefs of th^ir 
forefathers and the traditions of the people. This fetling of 
contempt, so far, as it rests upon a basis of reason, and is ac¬ 
companied by a heaily desire for improvement, is not to 
be censured , hut too often it is wholly unreasonable, and 
induces the youthful sceptic to include in the same category 
the good as well us the evil, tliat which is praiseworthy as well 
as that which is reprehensible. As an instance of the indis-, 
criminate reprobation of the past in which young Hmdoostan 
delights to* indulge, we may adduce the language ordinarily 
held on the subject of caste One who aspires to be a prophet 
among the people does not hesitate to write thus:—“That 
Hindoo castism is a frightful social scourge, no one can 
deny. It has completely and hopelessly wrecked social unityi. 
harmony, and happiness , and for centuries it • has opposed all 
social progress. But few seem to think that it is not so much as 
a social but as a religious institution that it has become the great 
scourge it really is, As a system of absurd social distinction, it is 
certainly pernicious. But when we view it on moral grounds, it 
appears a scandal to conscience, and an insulUto humanity , and 
all our moral ideas and sentiments rise to execrate it, and to 
demand its immediate extermination.^’* Whatever truth there 
may be m tlie above descnptiou, the writer shows himself inca* 
pable of perceiving that the system wbich be stigmatises has 
some good features, and that, wnatevep may be its present de¬ 
ficiencies, it has rendered to mankind signal services ia the 
past. Shallow scepticism must be regarded as one of the ne¬ 
cessary evils of an education like ours, which is simply negative, 
and which rests upon no universally acknowledged moral 
basis. The enthusiasm and audacity of youth must always find 
an outlet, so that we cannot be surprised if, in a time *01 .revolu¬ 
tion, the young should flock with eagerness to swell the ranks of 
daiing and superficial innovators, and that, perceiving nowhfere 


* This passage is quoted by Miss F. P. Cobbe in an article written by 
heron ‘The Brahmo Somuj,* which appeared in Frasei (August 1866); 
It occurs in one of Baboo Keshub '‘Chunder Sen’s ‘ Appeals to young India. 
We wish it to be clearly understood that although we legaid to many of 
the leforms advocated by the Progressive Bruhmos as prematuie and ill- 
advtsed, still we have the greatest adiSiratiou for the zeal and ability 
of their young leader. • 
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anj fixed principles round which' to rally, they should indulge 
iu the brief ecstasy of unboumled freedom and indiscriminate 
license. The contrast continually presented to the young 
Hindoo between the intellectual "woild in which he mentally 
dwells, and the domestic environment amidst which hfts active., 
life is spent, 'must be sometimes painful ,and always be- 
wildeiing. Such a state of things demands our sympathy 
iustead of oui scorn, and without j^ronounciug a harsU and 
iinqualifictl verdict on what is unavoidable, we should endea¬ 
vour tb impress upon those who are educated how neces- 
. sary it is that they should not lest satisfied with a system winch 
must remain baiien of really good results, until it can furnish* 
a mortil as well as a mental discipline, and can prove itself a 
safe guide for coikIucI, aa well as a successful instrument for 
modifying opinions. 

That the piesent irode of training can endure for many gene- 
ja^tions longei, wc deem most impiobablo. A change of some 
kind must be effected, so that the lessons learnt from the mother’s 
lips m early childhood may agree with, and supplement, the 
instruction imparted in aftei-years in tlie school or college. Jt 
becomes important therefore to ascertain, if possible, the probable 
nature of the system under which the futui e education of the Hin¬ 
doos will he accomplished. There aie those who feel confident 
that Cliri'stianitj^ undei some foini 01 other, will, in processor 
time, be voUintanly accepted by the people of India, but 
initiation into the science andLliterature of the west has hitherto 
kindled among the educated only a vague and useless ad¬ 
miration fo’' the ethical precepts of tlie Gospel: no readiness has 
been displayed to accept its dogmatic basis^ or to regard it as 
the supreme source of & nation’s moial life. And if here and 
there an educated native has been induced to adopt our religion, 
the educated natives as a body have not failed to observe that 
the intellect of Europe in the aggregate is drilting away from 
ChristianHy, while the intellect of India stands coldly aloof 
from it. What is now’ therefore required is a system adapted to 
the peculiar needs and special idiosyncrocy of the Hindoo, which, 
dispensing with the old Vedic idea of revelation, shall rest upon 
a logical basis, and yet be such as to satisfy the moral require¬ 
ments of man’s nature “ It is necessary," says an eminent 
modern wiiter, ** that moral education should be based both upon 
Keason and Feeling, the latter always h<aving the preponderance. 
The resuli of the rational tifisis should be to bring moral pre¬ 
cepts *to the test of rigorous domonstratiou, and to secuie 
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them from all danger against discussion by showing that 
they rest upon the laws of our individual and social nature. 
By knowing the laws, we shall be enabled to form a judg¬ 
ment of tlie influence of each affection, thought, action, or habit, 
•be that iiffluence direct or indirect, special or geperal, in private 
life or in public. Copjictione based upon such knowledge 
will be as deep as any that are formed in the prese’nt day from 
the strictest scientific evidence, wdth that excess of intensity due 
to their higher importance and their close connection with 
our noblest feelings Nor will such convictions be limited to 
^hose who are able to appreciate the logical value of the argii- • 
^©nt. We, see constantly in other fiepartments of positive 
science that men will adopt notions upon tiust, and carrj them 
out with the same zeaj and confidence as if they were thorouglily 
acquainted with all the grounds of their belief. All that is 
necessary is that they should feel satisfied that their confidence 
IS well bestowed. The most willing assent is yielded every day- 
to the rules which mathematicians, astronomers, physicists, 
chemists, or biologists, have laid down in their lespeutive arts, 
even m cases w’here the greatest interests are at stake. And 
similar assent will certainly be axjcoided tq moral rules when 
they, like the rest, shall be acknowledged to be susceptible of 
scientific proof. But demonstration is not errough ; for moral 
education, even in its moie systematic parts, should rest 
principally on Feeling. The principal source of real morality 
must lie in the direct exercise of oni social sympathies, whether 
yatematic or spontaneous No efforts must be spared to develope 
thqse sympathies from the earliest years? by every method which 
sound pliilosophy can indicate. It is in this that moral education, 
whether private or public, must principally consist, and to it 
mental education must always be held subordinate.” 

Until the time has arrived when a discipline such as that here 
indicated shall be possible in India, Reason and Feeling must re¬ 
main, as now, divorced, and the training received in e&rly years 
must be sadly at variance with the principles imbibed in after¬ 
life The great defect of our educational system in India —a defect 
which is for awhile unavoidable—is that it lays so much stress 
upon the intellectual element, while it positively destroys the 
only available Hgitn.s under which feeling might receive at least 
an empirical discipline. Our educationists either fiiil to perceive 
that the intellect, when unrestrained by higher considerations, will 
abuse its power, or, if aware of the daggers incurred, they propose 
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remedies which are ineffectual, and which are not likely to be 
accepted by those to whom they are proffered So long as tLe 
men of India cannot agree among themselves as to the nature 
of* the moral discipline which ought to supplement the present 
secular training, so long must society be exposed to serious 
danger but this danger would be incijeased ien-fold if we were 
to tamper with the beliefs of the women, and were to succeed 
in destroying their instinctive conservatism, which is now llie 
principal safeguard against the introduction of crude reforms 
and hastily conceived theories We must be caieful not to 
* associate women with the revolutionary movement, until th^ 
work of re construction is fairly begun ; for aa th§ intellect o* 
womad is far less energetic than that of man, she could reap but 
scant advantage from the highest mental culture, while her 
keen moral susceptibility would be blunted, and, amid the 
perplexing variety of opinions in which she would he entangled, 
4»©r love and faith would assuredly suffiei shipwreck It is 
women who aie now, and who must ever, continue to be the 
chief educatois of the young , for that pait of education which 
has the greatest influence upon life, namely, the spontaneous 
training of the feelings, belongs entirely to the mother. At 
present the teaching of the mother, in the case of men, is 
rendered nugatfry by the destructive influences of an unhealthy 
negativism, acquired when the maternal influence has been 
withdrawn ; but under a better state of things there should be no 
opposition between the lessons received m the family during 
childhood, and the more enlarged training of a later peiiod, 
Hindooisni is the only Yneans that now exists for offering any¬ 
thing like a systematic moral discipline to both men and women , 
the discipline may be'imperfect, but it is better than none, and 
until a fitting substitute can be found, it is important that its 
hold on the female mind should not W loosened, for to woman 
belongs peculiarly the task of upholding and practically en¬ 
forcing ^e popular faith—a task she woubl not be fitted to 
perform if any dCuibt cxi'4ted in her mind as to its logical vali¬ 
dity. We maintain, therefore, that, if the women of India are 
to study English literature and acquire European accomplish¬ 
ments, the greatest care should be taken that no disturbing 
elements of a religious nature are introduced Give them such 
education as is possible without undermining the source of 
then present beliefs, but on no account let them bo exposed to 
the certain dcngcis which Aie men are now encountering, and 
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which they cannot overcome except by sacrificing most of what 
they once, regarded with implicit confidence and profound re¬ 
spect. Let the men first surmount the dlBSLCulties by Which 
they are siyrounded, and let them arrive at a definite basis of 
religion, before attempting to unfasten the hold lof fiindooism 
upon the minds of tlie women. When a fitting substitute for 
Hindooism has been found, when it has at length become pos- 
sible to reconcile reason and faith, then, and not till then, 
will it be advisable to lead the women of India into the full 
blaze of western civilization ; for then their husbands will have 
Required convictions upon the most vital points, vrhich their 
wives may innocdhtly share with them, and which they will easily 
be induced to accept. 



Art, II.—port CANNING AND ITS MUNIOIPALITY. 

I NHERE lias of late been so much Siscussion on the subject of 
Port Canning— its past and future—that we may be ]>aidon- 
ed if we attempt to avail ourselves of the interest, however tran- 
sienCSt may be, which has recently been excited m its affairs, to 
make some comments on its Municipal administration, in the 
hope that they may prove neither uninteresting nor uninstructive 
to OUT readers. 

It 18 said of the clever Capuchins that they never essay to 
preach on the miracles or lives of any one of their saints until 
they have sufficiently excited the devotional feelings of their audi- 
«^cnce by the exhibition oi some lelicof him, be il only a tooth 
or a lock of his hair. On the same principle we wi&h to take advan¬ 
tage of the present opportunity for the introduction of a siibj’ect 
which possibly at any other tira^'^ight not command so 
favourable a hearing 

We would wish it to be distinctly understood that we disclaim 
all design in tins aiticle of entering upon the merits of the 
interueeme squabbles by winch the Port Canning Company has 
of latomost unfortunately been distracted. We liav6 no intention 
of touching further upon these topics than is absolutely necessary 
to the elucidation of the suliject of which we treat We propose 
mtlier to confine ourselves to an examination of the progress of 
the port m its administration by its Municipal Board, and to*the 
results which have been achieved through its instrumentality— 
considering also how far the trust reposed in it has been justified, 
and whether an equivalent return has been realized for the very 
large expenditure which has been incurred, leaving it to our 
readers to draw their own conclusions after a consideration of 
the facts wbich»wo shall recapitulate for their information. 

In the latter part of 1861, an application was addressed to 
the Government of Bengal by persons interested in the advance¬ 
ment of the Mullah as an auxiliary port to Calcutta, for the 
appointment of a Municipal Commission, and it was suggested 
as expedient, in the interests of tiie new town of Canning, 
that this body should be principally composed of persons 
already holding land within the town and one or more Uovern- 
ipent official members. 
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To this proposition the Goyof-nment of Bengal assented, and 
in 1862 a Committee was duly appointed under Act XXVI. 
of I860* It was not, howevci, until early in the yoar^ 1863 
that the proprietory rights of the Government were vested 
in this Committee, who were then appointed as trustees for 
the lands known as Lots 50 and 54, and so maiked in the 
map of the Soonderbunds, known as “ Captdin HodgeV' 
chart. There were ceitain trifling reservations in this trust 
on which It IS perhaps unnecessary to enter here, and which 
we have therefore omitted. Later in the year, the Govern¬ 
ment of 'Bengal, with the sanction of the Government of. 
India, further declared these lots to be granted m freehold 
tenure to the Municipal Commissioners in trust for th^ town 
and port, and relinquished foi ever all claim to land revenue foi 
the lands so transferred. 

The Committee, being entuely without funds with which to 
undertake the improvement of the town and port comniutetL 
to their trust, at once applied to the Government for a loan of 
two lakhs of rupees lor the purpose. This, however, the 
Government then decliins^^ to grant, but, recognizing the difli- 
ciilties with which the Commissioners bad to contend, suggested 
that a public loan should be opened on the security of the 
land which had been vested in the Commissioners, ami anthonzed 
the flaming of certain rules with this view, which, it was 
liirected, sliould also regulate the grant of leases by the 
Committee 

As some delay ensued in determining the terms of this loan, 
and obtaining the Government sanction 4o those it was ultimate¬ 
ly proposed to offer, it was only in November of the same year 
that it was brought before the public; and it soon become evi¬ 
dent that it would neither command the success which had at 
first been anticipated, nor the confidence of the general pub¬ 
lic, who, it would seem from their reluctance to purchase 
the Debentures, at that time took but little interest m the 
sciieme • 

To the offer of this loan, which was for no less a sum th in 
ten lakhs of rupees, tendered at 6| per cent inteiest per annum 
oil the security of Municipal Debentures, which were made 
redeemable m five years by the Commissioners, there was little 
or no response, and but two lakhs and sixty-five thousaud rupees 
were subscribed. 

Failing in this expedient, the Coirftnissioners appear again to 
have addressed the Government, representing the difficulties ef 
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their position, and entreatin gthat an advance of 4^ laKUs migiii> 
be granted for the improvement of the town upon the same 
security. To this request, however, the Government'stiil dc- 
clinea to accede. It is apparent from the above that up to the 
beginning of the year 1864 no very active measures had been 
taken by the Government of Bengal in, the advancement of the 
interests of' the port further than the grant in freehold tenure 
of the land required, and the authorization to open a public 
Debenture Loan upon the security which it afforded, with this 
exception, however, that it was upon the recommendation of 
Sir Cecil Beadon, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, that the 
Government of India was induced to come forward, in July 1864, 
with ff proposal to grant to the Commissioners the 4^ lakhs for 
which application had previously been made, on condition of a 
farther sum of 15| lakhs being subscribed by the general public, 
it being ‘ held that this would afford substantial proof of the 
.soundness of the undertaking and of the confidence of the 
mercantile community of Calcutta in the ultimate success of the 
scheme. In spite of the publicity given to this proposal, it is 
needless to say that no greater success attended it, the conditions 
being such as to viitually debar the Municipality from the aid 
proffered. The Commissioners weie still unable to increase the 
amount already subsciibed, and the scheme which had been lan¬ 
guishing since 1861 hardly appears to have been in any way in 
a more advanced state towards the close of the year 1864. 

It 18 a point worthy of note that although early iu the year 
1863 it was considered sufficient to ask for the loan of two lakhs 
from the Government, that proposed to be raised at the end of 
the same year from the public was ten lakhs; failing which, the 
advance of 4^ lakhs dnly was demanded from the Government. 
Yet in 1864 it was considered by the Government of India—upon 
what data it is not sufficiently apparent—that less than 20 lakhs 
would not suffice to effect any permanent improvements in the 
town «.nd port. 

^ But it is from’August 1864 that the great change in the pros¬ 
pects of Port Canning may be said to date. 

In that month Act III. of 1864, known as the District Muni¬ 
cipal Improvement Act, was extended toMutlah,and the Munici¬ 
pality was re-constituted under its provisions, the Magistrate of the 
24-Pergunnabs for the time being, becoming Ex-Officio Chairman 
of the new Board of Commissioners, while Mr. Ferdinand Schiller, 
of the firm of Messrs. BoAudaile, SchOler, and Company^ was 
offered, and accepted the office of Vice-Chairman, which was 
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thei) an honorary and not a salaried appointment Under 
Section 5 of Act HI. of 1864!, the property, vested in the foimer 
Municipa’l Committee under Act XXVI. of 1850, became yested 
m the Municipal Commissioners appointed under this Act; 
but otherlvise no impoitant changes were immediately in¬ 
volved. t 

Shortly after his appointment as Vice-Chairman to the Muni¬ 
cipal Committee, Mr. Schiller, m his individual capacity, ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the Chan man of that Board, stating tliat it 
was his intention to form at an early date a Company for the 
purpose of carrying out certain public works in connection with . 
Port Canning, which would materially promote its speedy devel¬ 
opment. On this ground he solicited that certain condfessions 
should be granted to him by the Municipality, and engaged, m 
the event of their being so ceded, to undertake the excavation 
of a dock for country-boats, and further to subscribe Rs. 2,50,000 
to the Municipal Debenture Loan at Ha 15 per cent, discount, tbo^ 
rate at which it was still open to public subscription, on condi¬ 
tion, however, that it should at once be closed. 

The proposal made by Mr. Schiller lu November was subse¬ 
quently, It appears, somewhat modified by that gentleman in the 
following month, his principal demands in the first instance 
having been as follows:— • 

1 The gift in free-hold of 100 acres (300 beegahs) of 
giound m the centre of the town. 

2 . The exclusive right of constructing tramways required 
by the Municipality from time to time. 

3. The conservancy of the river babk (facing the Mutlah 
Strand Road) with the right to levy such taxes in connection 
with it as the Commissioners would sanction, and the power 
to provide landing accommodation. 

The concessions above proposed were of course made subject to 
Mr. Schiller’s complying with the solf-imposed conditions which 
we have already enumerated. * * 

The subsequent modifications to which we htivo also refetretl 
were principally— 

\st —^That the right of constructing wharves, jetties, and 
tramways throughout the town and port should- be limited to a 
term of 60 years. * 

2n£2.—-That a division should be made in the revenue leceiv- 
able therefrom ; and that, after allowing a reasonable sum for 
current expenditure and interest at the rate of 8 per cent, 
per annum upon the capital invested, the balance should be 
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divided iu the proportion of two-thirds and one-third between the 
constructors of the works and the Municipality respectively. 

Srd .—That on the expiry of the 60 years, the concession 
should revert to the Municipality, should its cancelment be 
claimed on pay^nent of the actual expenditure or cdst price of 
the works, 

4tk —That the right and free use of the river bank between 
the Strand Road and low water mark should be conceded, and 
the erection of open store-sheds permitted, the Municipality 
reserving to itself the right to first reserve and select passenger 
* ghauts. 

5ih .—That the Municipality should reserve the power of re¬ 
fusing'permission to any works about to be undertaken, but that 
they should have no power to compel such to he undertaken as 
would not promise a return of a minimum profit of 10 per cent, 
on the outlay necessary. 

—That the Municipality should retain the right of fixing 
every ten years the minimum charge (one shilling per ton) 
leviable upon shipping visiting the poit—on such a scale, how¬ 
ever, that the minimum return on capital invested should be not 
less than 10 per cent per annum. 

^ffi —That the construction of tramways be confined in the 
first instance to connecting shipping with the more important 
trade centres within the town, then working to be confided 
entirely to the contractors or their assignees, and such rates to 
be charged as would yield a* minimum profit of 5 per cent, per 
auiium net on the capital invested 

It was also stipulated that on the concessionaire or his 
assignees refusing to undertake the construction of any such 
lines, they might be* undertaken at discretion by the Muni¬ 
cipality by means of such agency as they might see fit, pro¬ 
vided that if given to others, it should not be upon better 
terms than those olFerod to the present concessionaire The 
100 aBrel of ground demanded were asked as free-hold m per¬ 
petuity, and thd offer was made conditional on its acceptance 
within SIX raontlia A legal document embodying the conces¬ 
sions asked for was to be given on payment of five lakhs of 
rupees to Uie bankers of the concessionaire or his assignees for 
this purpose, in addition to* the two lakhp and fifty thousand 
rupees which it was agreed should be subscribed to the Munici¬ 
pal Debenture Doan. 

Id the crippled state of their finances, these overtures were 
iiRi.'nt favorably loceived by the Comraissioneis. A Sub-Corn- 
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mittee was at once formed ■to consider the pioposah of Mr 
Scliiller, and the result of their deliberations was the adoption 
of his offer with some slight modifications, subject of conise to 
the sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. In Janu¬ 
ary 1865* the report of the Sub-Commitee having fir«,t been 
approved and adopted,,at a general meeting of the Commis¬ 
sioners, and agtced to by Mr Schiller himself, was forwarded 
for the approval of the Government of Bengal: and it may not 
be out of place to quote from the letter of the Chairman to the 
Commissioners (Mr. H. A. Cockerell) his views in forwarding 
the proposal which he accompanied with a strong recommenda-. 
tion for its .favorable consideration, these views being piobably 
those held at the time by a large number of persons in CSlcutta, 
both among the official and non-offioial sections of the community 
The importance of Port Canning as an auxiliary to that 
“ of Calcutta is now generally acknowledged both by the 
“ Government and the commercial community of Calcutta, but 
“ a diffe^’ence of opinion exists as to where the capital 
“ IS to come from to carry out works of primary necessity to the 
“ very existence of the town of Canning, which, without drain- 
“ age, with but w roads, with imperfect means of communi- 
cation, without jetties, and other landing facilities, is not 
“ 10 a position to attract shipping to the port, br an expeudituie 
“ of capital on the town. 

“ Tlie Commissioners have endeavoured, by opening a loan, 

“ to raise capital to carry out works of the most urgent import- 
“ ance, but, owing to various causes, have failed in obtaining 
^ the amount they required. An appli&ation for assistance was 
“ made to the Government of Bengal, but the conditions imposed 
“ by the Government of India, in Colonef Strachey's letter of the 
“ lith July 1864, virtually debar the Municipality from the aid 
“ offered 

“ Mr Schiller, the Vice-Chairman of the Municipality, whose 
“ interest in Port Canning is known to the GoverhmSnt of 
" Bengal, has now come forward and offered*, on certain cem- 
“ ditions, to carry out extensive works of the utmost utility to 
“ the port, and in addition to subscribe a considerable sum to 
“ the Municipal Loan. The conditions agreed *on between this 
“ gentleman and the Commissioners are stated at length in the 
“ enclosed draft, and cannot, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
be considered otherwise than favorable to the Municipality. 
“ The Commissioners mortgage two remote sources of income, in 
“ the development of which it is not probable that tljey would t>o 
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“ able to expend any considerable amount of capital for some 
^‘yeais to comej but in return for these concessions they ol)tain 
“an ijpamediate subscription of £25,000 to the Municipal Loan, 
“ and the prospect of sharing in the profit of the undertakings 
** executed by Mr. Schiller when the returns exceed a certain 
percentage on the capital expended. .The Commissioners have 
“ reserved to themselves the right of purchasing the works 
“ after the lapse of the terms of years for which the concessions 
“ are granted. 

“The execution of such works as those proposed by Mr. 
“ Schiller will tend to an enhancement m value of the landetl 
“ property in the town, and will enable the Commissioneis 
** here&fter to levy with advantage the taxes they are empowei- 
“ ed to imposed under the District Municipal Improvement 
“ Act III, of 1864. 

« « • * * 

- “ In conclusion, I beg to urge strongly on the Government 
“ the acceptance of the proposed concessions, as offering the 
“ only means of carrying out certain great public works ot the 
“ most immediate necessity, and of lelieving the Municipality 
“ of a heavy expenditure, which ibcir funds are quite inade- 
“ quate to meet, whilst at tlie same time they place at the 
‘ disposal of the Municipality for those works, the execution of 
‘ which more immediately devolves on it, a considerable sum 
of money which il is not likely to obtain from any other 
source. 1 have no doubt that the execution of such works as 
those proposed, by a powerful Joint Stock Company, will 
not fail to attract capital to the town, and, whilst I hope 
^giving a fair profit to^those interested in the scheme, will tend 
** to increase the prosperity of Canning, to foster a rising port, 
“ and, by so doing, prove of the utmost importance to the daily 
“ increasing commerce of the whole of Lower Bengal. 

The draft deed of concessions, thus submitted to the Lieu- 
tenaiif-QSvernor, was fully approved by that officer, who duly 
sapetioned their keceptanc© by the Commissioners, in the follow¬ 
ing tenns:— 

“ His Honor thinks that this scheme affords a fair and rea- 
* sonable prospect of the port of Canning being placed at once 
' in a satisfactoiy condition, and it gets over the difficulties as to 
‘funds for the public works necessary to the establishment of 
‘ the port, which have hitl^rto retarded its progress; and the 
‘Lieutenant-Governor sees no other prospect at present of do- 
what requisite. 
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“ These concessious, which the Commissioners propose to 
“ make, seem altogether unobjectionable, and not in any way 
“ incommensurate with the benefits which the Commissioners 
“will deliv,e in return. 

“It will be necessary to provide that if the doCka and other 
“ walks are not completed •within two years, or such furtliei 
“ period as may be allowed in extension by the Com missioned. 

“ or if at any lime the land is diverted to purposes othei than 
“ those for which it is granted, it shall lapse to the Cotmnis- 
“ sioners. 

“ When the Commissioners' right to re-purchase the docks 
** comes to lie considered, the value of the land on which the 
“ docks aie situated should be omitted fiora the account ” 

The concessions finally detcnniued on, wo shall hereafter have 
occasion to quote 

It it extremely difficult to understand under what circum¬ 
stances, at this period of the pi oceedings, the provisions of Section 
23 of Act III of 1861 weie overlooked, for it is but too evident 
that they were so. The Section quoted runs thus:— 

“No Municipal Commissioner or-servant of the Commis- 
“ sioners shall be inteiestcd directly or indirectly in any con- 
“ tiact made with the Commissioners; and if a^y such person 
“ shall be so interested, he shall thereby become incapable of 
“continuing in office oi m employment, and shall be liable to 
“ a fino of 500 Rupees • provided always that no person by 
“ being a sliarelioldei m, or memb'er of, any Incorporated or 

f pegisteied Companj^ shall be disqualified from acting as a 
Commissioner by reason of any contract entered into be¬ 
tween such Company and the Commissioners. 

“ Nevertheless, it shall not be lawful for such shareholder 
“ or member to act as a Commissioner in any matter relating 
“ to any contract entered into between the Commissioners and 
“ that Company." • , 

It is not our intention to enter here at length .upon the irre¬ 
gularity we have noticed. That the concessionaire was a Coni-*’ 
missioner aod Vice-Chairman of the Board at the time both of 
his application for the concessions and of their eventual grant 
to him, there can be no queaiion. 

It has been argued that it was at the time a matter of pub¬ 
lic notoriety that a Company was in course of formation to whom 
the concessionaire proposed to assign his concessions if he bad 
not already so assigned them : but we see reason to doubt whether, 
m this instance such a reply would be admissible. It was with 
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Mr. Schiller and not with the Company that the Commissioners 
were then in treaty, an<l we are on the whole inclined to think, 
though we would speak with diffidence upon a point upon which 
it would be r^h to pronounce a positive judgment without a 
much longer and closer investigation, that the only possible plea 
which could be urged in this case to justify the irregularity would 
bo the fact that the Commissioners as a body were to be admitted 
to participate in a share of the profits which, it was anticipated, 
would accrue were tliey in excess of a certain fixed ratio, and 
which was determined m advance in the body of the deed of 
concessions, caveat emptor. 

The sanction ot the Lieutenant-Governor having been obtained 
to the deed of concessions to Mr. Schiller, it was signed at a 
general meeting of the Commissioners, held on the 14 March 
1866, three of the five Commissioners then present at the meet¬ 
ing being also at the time Directors of the new Port Canning 
Company. The concessionaire was also present, and duly exe¬ 
cuted the deed on his own behalf, and in his individual capacity. 

A further iiregulauty in the proceedings is here apparent, 
which we cannot pass over without notice. In consequence of the 
formal conveyance from the Government to the Commissioners 
themselves not having been executed at the time or until the 
6 th September following, it became necessary to remedy this 
anomaly and to re-execute this deed in favour of the conces¬ 
sionaire, the deed now m force, consequently, bears a much later 
date, vis., 3rd November 18C5. 

It further appears that the deed of conveyance of the land 
for the dock to Mr. Schiller was executed on the previous day 
f2nd November), but another deed of re-conveyance of the same 
from the concessionaire to the Port Canning Company for 
the nominal sum of ten rupees, and to which the Chairman of 
the Municipal Board was made a party, was executed on the 
day following. This conveyance to the original concessionaire, 
^ we observe, had been stipulated for both in the original and final 
deeds of concessions executed. 

Again, although' the payment of the lakhs of rupees 
promised by the concessionaire was not made to the Municipal 
Commissioner s by him, but by a cheque drawn by two of the 
Directors of th e Port Canning Company, and the receipt for 
the same was granted to that Company, and not to the con¬ 
cessionaire, no attention appears at the time to have been 
f drawn to this informality, and no exception to have been taken 
to ir^gularity which should certainly not have passed with- 
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out comment We should not omit to note that it is for those 
concessions that jMr. Schiller (it is asseited by the piesent Di¬ 
rectors of’the Port Canning Company) received no less a ,sum 
than Rs 3,60,000 To this point, we learn from the correspond¬ 
ence befor^us, that some importance has been attached by the 
present Direction of the fort Canning Company, who are desi¬ 
rous of obtaining a re-execution of this deed of concessions m 
favour of the Company on the ground of the payment having been 
made by the Company, and not by the concessionaire ; but we 
lielieve this will prove to be eventually erroneous, for, as we 
have already shown, the Directors for the time being were fully 
cognizant of the fact that the original deed of concessions was 
granted to Mr. Schiller as concessionaire, and whatever* may 
have been the ariangements between the Company and that 
gentleman, there can bo no question but that it was distinctly 
contemplated both by the Municipality and the Government 
that the concession should be to him and not to the Company. 
To argue such a point as this would, we opine, therefore, be 
mere supererogation 

To return to our subject. The final terms of concession to 
which we have above alluded, and as submitted to the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor, were as follows, and fhe deeds eventually drawn 
and executed'were, with some slight modificatHbos, in accord¬ 
ance with them. As we have given those offered by the con¬ 
cessionaire, a reference to them will at once show in what 
points it was thought by the Commissioners necessary that 
alterations and revisions should be made. The variations are, 
however, not very material, and will easily be detected :— 

“ The gift in free-hold of 100 acies of the Commissioners" pro- 
" perty situated in the centre of the town.* 

“ The concessionaire or his assignees, in consideration of these 
“ concessions, to engage to excavate, within a period of two years 
from the date of these presents, a dock on the said land (for 
** the reception of country-boats) not less than 2,500 feet*by*200 
“ feet in width and 10 feet in depth. 

*' The Commissioners to giant to the concessionaire or his asr 
“ signees for 50 years the exclusive right of constructing tram- 
** ways in such direction as may be required by the Municipality, 
“ under the following’conditions, namely :— 

“ No tramway to be placed on any line of road without the 
consent of the Commissioners. Should the concessionaire or 
bis assignees, when called upon, reftise to undertake any line 
of tramway, the Commissioners to have authority tq give * thef 
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“ pxecution of the work to any other person or persons on terms 
“ not more favonrahle than those lofusod by the concessionaire 
“ os his assignees. 

“ That the rates to be charged for passengers or traffic on 
“ ti am ways constructed by the concessionaire or h*is assignees 
under the above terms, be fixed time to time by tijbe 
“ Commissioners in concert with the concessionaire oi his ■ 
“ assignees The rates to be so fixed as not to give less than 5 pen 
ce®t per annum on the capital invested (the Commissioners, be 
“ it well undeistood, not guaranteeing any profits). Whenever 
“ the profits accruing from the above tramway, after allowing a 
fair and equitable charge for maintenance (ta be fixed, if 
“ necessary, by arbitration, as hereinafter piovided), shall exceed 
“ a return of 8 per cent on the capital invested, the surplus to 
“ be divided between the Commissioners and the concessionaire 
“ or his assignees in the propoition of one-third to the former 
and two-thuds to the latter. At the expiration of 50 years, 
the Municipality to have the right of purchasing the materials, 

' stock, and machinery of the above tramway at the cost at 
' which the said works, machirieTy, and stock, might b(j replaced, 
provided such value bo not less than the proved original 004 
of the works, stock, and machinery then in existence, to be 
decided in case of dispute by arbitration, as hereinaftei 
“ provided. 

“ The concessionaire or his assignees to have no right under 
“the above concessions to obstiuct or impede the ordmaiy 
“ traffic on the roads of the Municipality. 

“ No locomotive en'gine to be used on any of the above tram- 
“ ways without the ^notion of the Commissioners 

“ The Commissioners to have the power to fix what portion 
“ of the road shall be occupied by the tramwai^ 

“ The concessionaire or his a.s8ignees bind tnemselves to uu- 
“ dertg^ke for 60 years the conservation and protection of the 
“ nver bank, along the entire length of the Commissioners" 

. “ property facing the Mutlah Kiver, guaranteeing an equal width 
“ of fore-shore with that existing at the time of concession, m 
“ consideration of which the Commissioners grant to the con- 
“ cessionaire 'or his assignees the right of constructing wharves, 
“ jetties, and such landing and shipping facilities as may be 
“ determined on by the concessionaire or his assignees under 
“ sanction of the Municipal ComihissioneTS. The above conces- 
“ R,ions not to be considered to apply to the right of the Calcutta 
* and South-Eastern Kailway Company to make such use of 
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“ their present jetties and laftding facilities as they may think 

proper. 

“No work to be undertaken by the concessionaiie or his 
“ assignees without the approval*,of the Commissioners, 

“ The* Commissioners to have the right of fixina:, from tune lo 
“ time, the maximum charges to be levied on'all goods jiassing 
“ over the fore-shore, jetties, and wharves of the concessionaire or 
“ his assignees 

The Commissioners to*have the right of fixing what places 
“ along the fore-shore, and what breadth of land shall bO'reset ved 
“ for jmblic landing and bathing ghauts, such ghauts to be pub- 
“ lie highways exempt from all toll by the concessionaire or his 
“ assignees, but not to be used as ghauts for landing goeds, mer- 
“ chandize, &c 

“ Whenever the profits accruing from the above works, after 
“ allowing fair and equitable charge for maintenance (to be fixed, 
“ if necessary, by arbitration, as hereinafter provided), shall 
“ exceed a return of 10 percent, upon the capital invested, tlie 
“ suiplusto be divided between tlie Commissioners and the 
“ concessionaire or his assignees m the proportion of one-thud 
“ to the foimer and two-thirds to the latter. 

“ At the expiration of 50 yeais, the Munibipality to have the 
“right of purchasing the completed works-and thcii appuile- 
“ nances at the cost at which the said works, machinery, and stock, 
“ might bo replaced and re-constructed, such value being not leas 
“ than the proved original cost of the works, stock, and machinery 
“ then in existence, to be decided in case of dispute by arhitmtion, 
“ as heieinafter provided for. But should the Commissioners at 
“ the expiry of the said period of 50 years not bo prepared to 
“ purchase from the concessionaue or His assignees, us afoisesaid, 
“ then the concessionaire to be entitled to an extension of the 
“ term for 25 years more on the condition of these presents. 

“ The concessionaire or his assignees engage to subscribe, on 
“ the leceipt of the document granting these coJicessions, or 
“ within three months from that date, £25,000 to the Municipal 
“ Debenture Loan, at 15 per ce^t. discount, on the condition that 
“ it be closed at present 

“ The concessionaire or his assignees also- undertake to pay 
“ £50,000 into his or their banker previous to the receipt of the 
“ legal document embodying these concessions. 

“ Lastly, the Commissioners and the concessionaire or his 
“ assignees mutually consent, m tfie event of any dispute arising 
“ as to the interpretation or settlement of the foregoing agree- 
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“ merit or any portion thereof, to*refer the same to the decision 
“ of two arbitrators to be chosen by the said parties thereto, and 
“ in the event of their not agreeing, then the Government* oi Ben- 
“ gal to be solicited to appoint a third arihitrator or referee, 
“ whose decision, shall be final. 

In subscribing to the Municipal Debenture Loan to the extent 
of two and a half lakhs of rupees in March 1865, an application 
was made by Mes.srs. Borradaile, Schiller, and Company, on 
behalf of the Port Canning Company, of which they had been 
appointed Secretaries and Treasures, to commute the same 
under the original terras of the loan (Article 5) for land in 
the town of Canning. The lots selected were principally those 
adjacent to the proposed new dock, and such other lots near 
to the Railway or in other desirable situations, belonging to the 
Commissioners, as would be equivalent to the amount of loan 
subscribed by the Port Canning Company Those specially 
selected appear to have been Lots 148 to 153, 162 to 164, 83 
and 84, 199 to 23S, and 169, representing in value Ra, 2,04,928 
of the loan 

And here we cannot refrain from confessing our hearty 
disuppiobation to the carelessness so frequently incurred by 
the Commissioners in their dealings with the Company. The 
Commissioners do not appear to have replied to this offer, but 
would seem from their subsequent proceedings, to have consi- 
tlered the lots applied for as transferred, and at the disposal of 
the Company. The leases were not, it seems, ever completed ; nor 
were the Debentures in>ld by the Company returned—an omis¬ 
sion, of which It is difficult to provide an explanation. It was not 
until September of the same year that a letter was addressed to 
the Port Canning Company by the Municipal Board, cailiiig 
attention to these facts, and intimating that, under the circum¬ 
stances, the Commissioners could not be held liable for any 
interest which might accrue on the amount of loan represented 
by these 15ts, and that they would look to the Company m fu¬ 
ture for payment of the rental due upon them. 

The Company appear also to, have been requested to select 
other fots, in order to make up the redemption of the entire sum 
subscribed by them to the loan, and notice was given that the 
Commissioners repudiated all liability to pay interest on the 
amount subscribed by the Canning Company, or, in fact, to re-pay 
the loan, except in grants^ of lands as applied for by the 
Company, which, we have omitted to state, bad, under the 
ori^or terms,of the Debenture Loan, the right of prior selection 
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of the lots secured to them, owing to theii having been the first 
applicants for it 

Under an agreement made with Mr. Schiller, however,.it was 
arranged, that the exchange for land should be defeired until 
the due date of the Debentures, thus involving the payment 
of interest by th§ Municipality to the Port Canning Company, 
which was to be met by a quit-rent payable upon the lots select¬ 
ed, and equivalent to the interest due upon the Debentures, until 
the redemption into freehold tenure should be completed. In 
accordance with this proposal, 41 lots in all were reserved for 
the Company by the Commissioners : 17 to the south and 24 
to the north of the Railway station, their value being deemed 
by the Commissioners equivalent to Rs. 3,05,407 of tlie loan, 
calculated at Rs. 1,200 per beegah, freehold. The position of the 
Commissioners, therefore, in regard to this transaction is biieily 
this.— 

The Debentures being transferable by endorsement, their 
transfer to other holders would entitle purchasers or mortga¬ 
gees to claim in full both principal and interest from the Corn* 
missioners, who would merely retain a claim against the Com¬ 
pany for the amount. The completion of the pontract was, there¬ 
fore, of so much importance, that, if necessary, even legal proceed¬ 
ings to enforce the fulfilment of its engagement by the Com¬ 
pany should undoubtedly long since have been institute^!. 

Numerous other applications, it appears, were also at the 
time made by Debenture-holders to commute the Debentures 
held by them for land in the town. Of these, freehold tenures 
to the extent of Rs. 59,400, and leasehold to the extent of 
Rs. 28,200, have been commuted by the.Commissioncrs: but this 
is all; and of the total issue of the loan Rs 4,98,500, a balance 
of Rs 4,10,900 yet remains on the hands of the Commissioners, 
applications to commute to the extent of Rs. 2,87,880 having been 
allowed to remain thus undisposed of, many of which it will now 
be impossible to enforce ; whereas, had the moat ordinary care 
been evinced, but Rs, 1,23,020 of the loan would have remained 
to be met at due date. 

The Municipal Debenture Loan having, upon the completion 
of the arrangements with Mr. Schiller, b^een Closed, t»s stipulat¬ 
ed in March 1865, at about 5^ lakhs of rupees, the Commis¬ 
sioners, in submitting their annual estimate to Government for 
the year 1866, again found thenvpelves without funds to meet 
future expenditure, and again applied to the Government for the 
further sum of 4^ lakhs of rupees to raise their loan to tlie bn- 
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giual amount for which it was opened, on the ground that 
the condition stipulated by the Government before mentioned 
had been practically complied with by the public and mer¬ 
cantile community having subscribed upwards of 60 lakhs 
to the Port Canning Company for siiuil.ir purposes. This appli* 
cation was attended with success, and the Govern meet of India 
promised to advance the money require 1 from time to lime 
without interest, on the security of the Cornmnsioners^ prv>- 
peity, ne-payable of course within five years. The transaction 
was duly completed m May 1866. 

• Having now faiily lai^ncbed the Municipal Commission, 
we shall piooeed to consider generally the advantages which 
have resulted from its introduction, the good effected by its 
agency, the expeuditure of the funds placed at its disposal, 
and various other subjects iu direct connection with it. 

Judging from the evidence before us, we find little cause 
for satisfaction at the progress made in the advancement of 
the interests of the port or for congratulation in the per¬ 
manent advantages conferred on the town; and wo are 
inclined to pronounce that such an institution was not at the 
time needed, and should not have been introduced without 
more mature consideration Whether, however, the Munici¬ 
pality should now be abolished or not, is a different question. 

It is necessary to remember that the world is tolerably full 
of institutions, which ought never to have been set up, yet 
which, having once been so, ought not to bo rudely pulled 
down, and that it is often wise m practice to be content with 
the mitigation of an abuse of which, were we to look at it m tJie 
abstract, we might be iippatient to recommend the demolition 

The best things may be misused, and we think, this has 
been so in the case of Municipalities in Bengal ; but were 
we to abolish all institutions misapplied, all customs warped 
from th^ true aim, what a fragment of society should we 
retainT Tne power of a Municipality foi good or evil is undoubt¬ 
edly very great, and we believe that with improved laws, but 
above all with sounder supervision, such bodies may yet become 
of great service to this country, developing, cEs they necessarily 
must, the" “facultj^ of self-government said to be inherent in all 
men, and requiring merely cultivation and training. But we can¬ 
not but regret that the Government after having, as we haie 
shown, lepeatedly refused to Jake part in the undertaking of Port 
Cauniiig, should have eventually been induced to give way. We 
fufly admit that there are many unremunerative works of public 
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benefit which would never be iiifdertaken liy piivato enterprise. 
No body of men can be expected to invest their money in any 
niidcrtakmg, but from an expectation that theiesnlt will be ulti¬ 
mately profitalde to themselves , and as woiks are only piofit- 
able, for which the public are willinsf to pay,^ a direct and 
obvious connexion, is eRtnblished between tho motive for the 
work and its utility, winch can never be the’case where 
Government is concerned, and where no return is looked for 

Let us first examine the funds which have been at the disposal 
of the Commissioners from time to time thionghout the period 
under review, and endeavour to ascertain, from such information 
as has been published, winch we must admit is extremely scanty 
and unsatisfactory, upon what they have been expended, hi this 
there is some difficulty : and though we have had access to some 
valuable sources of information upon this and otlier points, which 
have not as yet been opened to the geneial public, we cannot but 
admit the feeling that the real history of Port Canning is but 
imperfectly known. 

The Ultimate connection of the Commissioners with the Port 
Canning Company, an association which the former have had but 
t(jjj much subsequent occasion to legiet. cannot but be consideied 
as having beeu most prejudicial to the intorestk of the town, le- 
Milting as it has in mal-administration and f-d.^c economy ; and m 
justice to Mr Bainbridge, who succeeded Mr. Cockerell as Ex- 
Officio Chairman of the Municipal Boaid, w'o must state that it 
was he who fiist fully lecoginzed the inipoi lance of the evil, and 
gave to it a most prominent place Ins leport to Govern¬ 
ment for the year 1865>fi6, in the words*which ive quote —“I 
“ must, more especially as I am leaving office, draw attention to 
“ the evils of the joint system hitherto* adopteil between the 
“ Alunicipal Commissioners and tlie Port Canning Company. 

It IS true their ultimate object is identical, but their irame- 
“ diate interests very frequently are not connected, and often 
“ antagonistic. * * 1 think that thfe results 

“ shown in this report prove that the system has been mistaken, 
*‘and not economical.” Mi Bainbridge’s lots to the Alunid- 
pality appears to have been a serious one, as lie personally took 
great interest in the advancement of the port, and devoted to 
it both time and energy, which in tho multiplicity of other 
duties it is extremely difficult for the Magistrate of so import¬ 
ant a (listnot as the 24-PergUDnahs to spare. 

The proceedings of the Commissioners as a Board, we cannot 
refrain from lomarking, have been cbaractenzed throughout* by a 
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marked vacillation of purpose. The connection of the Commis- 
siotiors with the Port Canning Company most undoubtedly exer- 
nsod^ as we have shown, great influence over tlieir actions, and 
must, to a certain extent, have tetteied their movements . but 
even this would fail to explain their irresolution in sevetal import¬ 
ant matters calling for prompt and decisive action on their part 
Afraid of dikibliging the Port Canning Company, suspicious of 
the censure of the local press, appiehensive of being thought 
factious, if opposing expenditure proposed hy their Execu¬ 
tive, and of being thoiiglit prodigal and recklebS in sanctiou- 
, ing it, afraid of every thing, but most of being known to be 
afiaid of every thing, they appear to have wavered, faltered, 
and «ftrngglcd on undecided as to the soundness of their own 
opinions and doubtful of accepting those of others 

Let us proceed to consider the funds at the disposal of the 
Commissioners for the years 1864)'65, 1865-66, 1866-67, aud 
1867-68, as given in the Annual Administration Reports for 
^tliese years, submitted to Government by the Chairman of the 
Board The periods covered are of course the respective offr- 
cial years ; in the case of the last mentioned year, however, the 
report comprises 11 months only Glancing hastily over the 
reports of progress shown in the realization of income, one 
would be apt to» be misled by the figures given, as denoting 
the progressive income of each year. A closer examination 
discloses more conectly the actual results attained. We give 
a concise abstract of the receipts of each year in the an¬ 
nexed tabular statement, from which it will be seen that the 
Municipahty has had -at it disposal during the four years 
under review no less a sum than Rs 8,84.875, including both 
the Government loan 1(4 lakhs of which has been paid to the 
Commissioners) and Rs. 3,72,585, the proceeds realized of 
the Municipal Debenture Loan .— 
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Year 

1864-65. 

• 

Tear 

1865-66 

Year 

1866-67 

Year 

1867-68 

Totax.. 

■ 

receipts. 

• 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

* 

Rs 

• 

As shown by Annual 
Administration Re¬ 
ports 

• 

ft 

3,51,970 

8,32,042 

3,65,910 

• 

2,43,862 

12,93.784 

Aofciial receipts from all 
sources during the 
year, (excluding Cash 
Balances in hand at 
Its commencement)... 

3,09,259 

60,351 

3,43,3£8 

1,24,276 

1 

A(‘tual income exclud¬ 
ing Government and 
Debenture Loans ... 



37,858 

24,076 

1,14,659 








On looking more closely into the nature of the receipts we 
have shown in the columns of actual income, we find several 
which are undoubtedly susceptible of question; if regarded as 
sources of income 

These latter have been divided by the reports into two heads, 
Land Revenue" and “ Miscellaneous,*' m the proportions 
given— 




1864-65 

1865-66. 

1866-67 

1867-68. 

Total. 

Land Revenue 

• •• 

11,819 

16,989 

11,729 

4,71 \ 

45,248 

0 

Miscellaneous 

*•« 

1,374 

22,552 

25,188 

19,664 

68,728, 


The decrease of Rs. 5,421 in the land revenue of the year 
1866-67 is accounted for by the Commissioners by the fact of 
the redemption of some lots into fee simple having been com¬ 
pleted duiing the year, and to the large balance of uncollected 
outstandings at its close. The farthei falling off in the follo^w- 
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in" year is also treated general Ias resulting from the same 
causes, but the damage caused to the crops by the cyclone is 
urged as a reason for the inability of the ryots to meet their 
r^ntB*on due dates, necessitating an airangement which will per¬ 
mit of the extension of the period of payments ovenr another 
year, during which instaliacnts of arrear willjbe recmvable. 

The Commissioners, it should be mentioned, have power to le- 
sume possession of lots after rent has remained for a certain 
time unpaid, but they appear to have hesitated to enforce their 
right lo do so, being perhaps doubtful of the advantages of such 
a step. 

The miscellaneous receipts credited in the reports appear on 
examifiation to be principally building and secunty deposits, sus¬ 
pense accounts, refunds and transfers from brick-making and 
other charges, &c., &c,—items which can scarcely be considered 
as legitimate sources of income. 

Space, however, will not admit of our going farther into the 
fallacy of the increase shown in the annual income of the 
Commissioners up to 1866-67, even if our inclination so served. 
We have already shown with suflBcient clearness the fact 
that the only receipts of any magnitude have been those from 
the Government and Debenture Loans, both of which having 
now been almost exhausted, the Commissioners 6nd-themselves 
in a far worse huancial position than at the commencement of 
their operations, for we note that the present year 1868-69 was 
commenced with a balance of about Bs. 15,000 only in hand and a 
credit of Rs. 60,000, the fifth and last instalment payable by the 
Government of India of*the promised loan of 4^ lakhs of Rupees. 
It IS apparent, moreover, that the petty receipts from land 
revenue and other souibos have steadily declined ; that the value 
of local property has veiy largely deteriorated , and that, owing 
to the neglect of the Commissioners to consummate the arrange¬ 
ment under which the commutation of Debentures for land m 
the tawn ^ad been agreed upon, a very large number of these, 
as we have shown, still remain upon then hands to be redeem¬ 
ed at maturity, and at a tune when the land has merely a no¬ 
minal value, and would not of couise be accepted in commu¬ 
tation, the more.so that having been for five years only, the date 
of maturity of the majority of the Debentures is not distant. 
Whether m the fttce of these facts the lavish scale of expenditure 
incurred has been justifiable is a point whioli we leave <o our 
leaders. Nor do we propos# to enter farther here into thefinan- 
ciisi prfiKpeota of future years, dependent as they are possibly on 
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so many extraneous consideratioifs. So long as \ ho advances have 
lasted^ there appears to have been little thought of the future, 
and it is only when, after hoping against hope, the CornmiShipuers 
are eventually brought fairly face to face with the difficulties 
of their position by the complete exhaustion of ^their finances, 
that they reluctantly recognize the necessity for a reduction of a 
profitless expenditure of nioney, for which they arep’aying at the 
rate of 5| per cent in interest, and which is absolutely yielding 
no return whatgoevei. 

But let us proceed to consider the works to which these funds 
have been devoted, and the results achieved in tho reclamation 
and improvement of Port Canning by all this enormous outlay. 
In doing so, we are forced to admit, though not without regret, 
that its similitude in many respects t6 Mr. Pickens's humorous 
description of Eden in ” Martin Chuzziewit,” recurs frequently 
and most vividly to our memory 

The gross expenditure of the past four years has amounted 
to Rs. 8,05,037. or au average of about Rs 2,16;200 per annum. 
It has not, however, been equally distributed, the amount spent 
each year having been as follows:— 


Year 1864-65... 
„ 1865-66... 
„ 1866*67... 
„ 18G7-C8... 


Rs. 80,289 
3,09,489 
2,46,324 
„ 2,28,933 


We give an abstract of the expenditure accoidmg to its class¬ 
ification in the annual reports ;— 



oo 

Year 

1865-66. 

Year 

1866-67 

Year 

1867-68 

Tot At. 

General Cbaiwes 
Expenses of C^ollection 
Medical Charges ... 

Intelest and Discount .. 
Expenses on Works ... 
Miscellaneous 

Police ... ... 

Ks. 

11,213 

2,439 

d32 

3,130 

55,376 

7,576 

4 • • 

Its. 

34,093 

2,413 

1,999 

17,800 

2,20,049 

33,138 

• « 

Rs. 

43,298 

26! 

7,037 

23,065 

1,40,064 

81,165 

1,432 

Rs 

31,975, 
240 
3,696 
10,213 
1,37,086 
43,845 
’ 7,874 

Ks. 

1,20.579 
5;?53 
13,258 
54,228* 
5,52,575 ^ 
1,15,724 
3,306 


Accepting the above as correct, let us look more closely into 
the larger items of General charges, ^Vorks, Ife^ad Miscellaneous, 
which have absoibed the laiger share of tho expenditure, omitr 
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ting the minor and less importafit items, and merely remarking 
that no less a sum than Ks. 545,228 has been already paid 
m interest and discount by the Commissioners for the use of 
the money thus expended during the past four years. We 
find the terra “ General charges" comprises only the salary 
of the Chairrhiiu^s Office Establishment, Vvce-Chaiiraan, and 
Engineer, with the ordinary office rai^cellaneous contingencies. 
Yet the chaiges under this head alone exceed an average of 
Rs. 30,000 per antmin, on an average yearly expenditure of 
Rs. 2,TO,000 This would cei'taiwly appear an excessive percent¬ 
age upon the outlay on the works that have been executed. 

These apjiear to have been principally roads, drainage, bunds, 
embankmenls, and tanks, for we do not find that any large per¬ 
manent huildiugs have been erected. 

In the matter of roads, the late cyclone is said to have much 
to answer for, the metal laid on some of them having been, it is 
asserted, washed away by the .storm-wave which hteially swept 
over Port Canning Tw’enty miles of road had been laid out, 
of which about seven have been metalled and completed. 

It IS difficult, from the manner in which the accounts are 
conipilocl, to frame any idea of the cost of this work ; but we 
note that though during the past year the metalling was not 
extended to any new roads, tlio cost, therefore, of repairing those 
existing, is shown during the year to have amounted to no less 
than Rs, 64,182, or nearly Rs 10,000 ppr mile Taking the 
rough figures given, however, as coriect, the expenditure on 
these roads, including the cost of briek-making, has been upwards 
of Rs. 2,05,000. This*does not include the stock and stoie 
account of the Engineer, drainage of roads, planting of trees, 
or other such charges • 

Nor is the necessity fortliese roads apparent It is not assert¬ 
ed that there ever has been any traffic upon them, and the 
majority of them terminate abruptly in the jungle, and each 
might w»th justice be compared to the straight load of world¬ 
wide celebrity as leading only to destruction—the only use hither¬ 
to made of them having apparently been by the Municipal serv¬ 
ants themselves in the conveyance of metal over one road for 
the repairs of ajiother 

Nor has the drainage of the town been less expensive ; for 
we find that Rs. 1,14,676 has been debited to this head alone. 
4s the success of a scheme is ordinarily tested in its results, 
it is only fair to give publieity to the proof cited by the Com- 
ipi!5>6umers of the efficacy of their system, viz., that it took 
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but three days to carry off the wjfter left in the last cyclone. This, 
it js consideied, will speak for itself 

The ppotectioii of the Kailway and Bidiadhiirry fnre-*<hores, as 
well as of the Canning and Stanley Strands, appear to liaveWeu 
a fertile subject of dissensions from the oominencemenb, betweou 
the Municipality apd the Port Canning Corapany.* 

The following paragraph from the report, dated‘June 1866, 
of the Engineer of the Municipality, will explain the reluc¬ 
tance evinced by the Municipality and the Port Canning Com¬ 
pany in assuming the responsibility of protection as regards 
fcie Mutlah and Bidiadhurry Banks •—'* The bank of the Mut- 
lah River is in grave danger, being the concave side of a curve,, 
and formed of soft silt deposit, with near river depths of 
8 to 11 fathoms at low water , and the rise and fall of the 
tide varying from 11 to 19 feet, there is a strong eddy action, 
and in its season, the Monsoon wind, blowing over a bioaii 
expanse of water, causes much additional detriment. Some 
portions of the Bidiadhurry Bank are also inuoh under attack 
of the river, the bunds along the Mollee Klial and Bidia- 
dhuiry occasionally give way, especially during the ramv 
season." On the Stanley Strand, particiil uly, much money 
has been expended, partly owing to the admittedly injudicious 
excavation of earth by the Commissioners, and partly on account 
of extensive slips which have fiom time to time taken place 
During the rains of 1865, no less than 48,92,025 cubic feet of 
earth-woik are said to have been executed on this account alone 
Leases of the lots on this strand were allotted and calculated 
to yield a rental of upwards of Rs. 11,060 per annum, but the 
Commissioners failed to give possession, owing to the crosiou of 
the bank of the river and other causes. * 

By the terms of the Deed of Concessions, the Port Canning 
Company had undertaken the protection of the fore-shore of the 
Mutlah River. It happens that a portion of this is contiguous 
to the premises of the Railway Company, in which, \nd* the 
adjoining portion, a laud-slip occurred in May 1866. With 
their usual hesitation, the Commissioners appear to have first 
taken the opinion of the Advocate-General as to the respon¬ 
sibility of the Port Canning Company for the protection of 
the bank, (which was repudiated by that Company, who erro¬ 
neously held that the deed, if so interpreted, was signed under 
such a mistake of fact as would entitle them to relief in a Court 
of Equity,) and then, in spite of that Spinion, which was entirely 
in their favour, to have effected a compromise with the Companj* 
under which the Commissioners undertook themselies t<i carry 
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ont protective measures, tlie Company agreeing, if this were 
first done, to take over that poition of the fore-shore for the 
futuie These arrangements were all completed in April 1867, 
apd Ihe bank was to have been handed over in October, but 
again delay occurred resulting in most serious consequences, 
although 15 boats were sunk with 86 cwt. of chain and 3,240 
tons of stcme-ballast, and an expenditure incurred by the 
Board of upwards of Rs. 17,000 , the repairs were not completed, 
nor had the transfer of the charge been effected when the 
cyclone of the 1st November intervened, carrying away the 
Railway jetty, and undermining and weakening the whole bank^ 
In Marcli of the present year another slip took place, and the 
Comnrissioners, to prevent furtluir erosion, again attempted to 
repair this at a cost of Rs. 1,800 It is now stated that the 
least possible farther outlay will be Rs. 7,000 to he in any way 
effective ; and the question of the assumption by the Company 
of a liability, which was propelly theirs throughout, has been 
postponed t>tne die. Comment upon the supineness evinced in 
tins matter would bo superfluous. Nearly Rs 19,000 have lite¬ 
rally been thus thrown into the nver 

It has subsequently been necessary, m consequence of the 
erosion of tlie bank, to retiie the Railw.'iy premises some di'?- 
tance, and an objection has been raised by the Port Canning 
Company to the renewal of +he Railway jetty, but this question 
appears to be also in abeyance, the Railway having now been 
taken over by the Government 

In the Bidiadhurry fore-shore the Commissioners have also 
been unfortunate, and it is estimated that the damage caused 
by the late cyclone will necessitate a further outlay of some 
Rs 17,000 upon it The amount already expended upon this 
f<)i*e-bhoro by the Commissioners has been Rs. 11,238, yet they 
distinctly deny, m a recent report to Government, that they 
are in any way legally responsible for its maintenance, and 
urge? in*' extenuation of the outlav, that the expenditure has 
only been incurred on account of the importance of this fore- 
siiore to the Municipality. On the other hand, it is alleged by 
the Port Canning Company that the neglect of the Commis¬ 
sioners to protect this fore-shore most seriously endangers 
the safety of their boat-dock, in which 3 lakhs of Rupees 
have already been sunk. The question of liability not having 
been definitely disposed of, may possibly occasion future trouble. 

Taking only the rough figures given in the reports, we find 
that ‘about Rs. 79,000 iu all has been laid out in stoue- 
baliask biUMing, and the protection of the river banks. 
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T]io judiciouscess of such aft outlay, principally upon works 
which, as we have shewn, the Coinmisaioners deny their 
responsibility to maintain, may be fairly questioned, but^space 
will not admit of our' pursuing this branch of the subject 

fuithej. • * , • . j • 

A not inconsiderable Qullay has been made upon the digging 
and clearing of tanks Oh this item alone nearly BSs. 68 000 has 
been spent, not including tbe cost of bringing fresh water fiora 
Calcutta (home R&. 3,000 more). In lieu of expernnentiiig with 
.one tank, the Commissioners appear to have m the first year 
llcommenccd with six, none of which, if wo understand the an¬ 
nual repoit of 1867-68 rightly, arc fit for use. It is hoped 
that tw'o may possibly become fresh during the piesent*rmia ; 
but with regaid to the others, the Commissioners are not so 
hopeful. Their Chan mail writes of them—‘‘Other tanks have 
“ been pumped, but owing to the existence of salt springs, it is 
“ ioaieil that, without great outlay, which the Commissioners 
“ cannot iititord, it wull not be possible hi render the water fit ior 
“ aimu.il use." 

The miscellaneous expenditure shewn is of too heterogeneous 
a nature to admit of oui attempting to unravel or separate its 
items. Tlic dealing with many threads evqn where the pur¬ 
pose IS disentanglement is but too likely to lead to the opposite 
result. Our reason, therehire, for declining the task is not 
ob.scure, and we would refer such of our leaders as may be 
desirous of faither infoinmtion to the original reports. 

And now, having reviewed the expu-'dituie, what are the 
results achieved?—a few roads with ■little or no traffic, of 
which the annual cost of repair would alisoib, it seems, more 
than the entire income of the Commissufriers ; some tanks, the 
water of which is declared unfit for animal use; fore-shores and 
embankments, of which the responsibility has been assumed, 
and upon which all the money hitherto expended has but 
served to show how much leinains to be done, and hf>w little 
has been really effected at how large a cost; a resident popula¬ 
tion, numbering 30 Europeans only, and consisting of the 
servants of the Municipality and the Port Canning Company, 
without shipping, with arreais of rent uncollected, and liabilities 
uicuned upon Debentures, which will shortly reach maturity, 
and which annually demand the payment of a considerable 
sum in interest; surrounded by jungle which requires to bo kept 
down ; with a high rate of labor, defective drainage^ and a repu¬ 
tation f or insalubrity; with prospects of litigation, rarely inr 
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expensive, with heavy responsibilities and an all but exhausted 
exchequer—we see little cause for congratulating the Adminis- 
tration on the result of its labors. 

We are fully prepared to ndpait that it has laboured under 
many disadvantages The cyclones of 1864 and 1S67, with 
their attcndjint lossesthe wreck of the Eagle Speed near Hali- 
day’s Island, (after which the late Lieutenant-Governor, one of 
the most active promoters of the interests of Canning, directed 
that the port should not be used for emigration purposes,*) and 
the want of confidence in the river inspired by this loss ; tha 
injudicious increase in the traffic rates of the Calcutta ana 
South Eastern Railway at a most critical time j the loss of the 
Government surveying schooner Charlotte, which had been 
lent for the survey of the river, together with the whole of her 
survey charts completed at considerable cost; the internecine 
quarrels of the Diiectors of the Port Canning Company: all 
have tended iii a greater or less degree to impede the advance¬ 
ment of the interests of the town, and to retard the progress of 
Canning as a port; yet we cannot absolve the Commissioners 
from blame in the face of such facts as we have recorded. 
And whether the correctness of the inferences we have drawn 
be admitted or not by the majority of our leaders, we cannot 
but believe that fVe shall have succeeded in establibhmg in their 
minds the fact already so patent to our own, that the time has 
come for the consideration and review of the policy upon which 
the whole futuie of this port will depend, and that whether it be 
ultimately determined to grant or to withhold the support and 
influence of Govfrnniertt, a comprehensive view of the question 
should be taken in all its bearings without longer delay, and 
a definite policy be determined on. 

The squandering of such large sums of public money in the 
Municipality, the Calcutta and South Eastern Railway, and the 
Marine Dopartment, upon works of the utility of which we have 
give'll a Vair sample, whilst waiting in the vam hope that the 
port will develop itself, is as unjust to the port as to the pub¬ 
lic ; and v^iethnr it be doemed expedient to abandon entirely the 
sebemo, or to fo.'ster and force the poit, there could bo no more 
fitting time than the present, when the very continuance of the 
existence of such an institution as its Municipality is at stake, 
for a review of the past, and the foimation of sound and ma¬ 
turely considered plans for the future. 

* Thirty-nine vessels vibitcnl Canniiiff in 18G5-C6. 

^ liigUl only in 1866-G7, and two oidj m 1867*G8. 


Art, III.—pension LIST'OF THE STAFF CORPS. 

k. 

I, General Order^ No. 332 of 1861. 

* 2. General Otders from 1861 to ^,868. 

3. Remark^ on the increase of Field Pffieeri,. 

4. The ** Friend of India f July^ 1868. 

TITORE than seven yeais ago, a general order, daled th^ 10th 
^tL April 186J, was proraiilgatedi by tlio Govei ninent of I udia, 
Til viitue of which the old Indian Seivicc was amalgamated with 
the Royal Army. The oider was carefully drawn up, and was 
worded, so tar as was possible, to pi event misconception. 
Nevertheless, having regard to the inteiests of the officers who 
would come under its operation, the Government wrere consider¬ 
ate enough to dcclaie that they were prepared to publish, in 
the Official Gazetie, leplies to any questions which might he 
preferred by otficeis wlio might entertain doubts as to the 
meaning of any particular paragraph This indulgence was 
largely taken advantage of, to the benefit equally of officers 
and the Government. 

Amongst many other points relative to which questions were 
submitted,-not the least important was that which referred to 
pension on retirement. The 95th paragraph of the general 
order referred to had expiessly laid down, that '* officers of 
“ Her Majesty’s Indian forces joining the Staff Corps will be 
“ entitled to pension under the Regulations of the Indian 
‘‘ Service.” The 93rd paragraph placed those officers, in all 
essential particulars, “under the new Furlough Regulations 
of the Indiau Army” Now, both thd Pension Regulations 
of the Indian Service and the new Fiii lough Rules of 1854 
contained clauses which permitted officers of the Indian Army 
to retire on the pension of their rank after twenty-two years* 
service. Of these twenty-two years, two might hate been 
spent in Europe. It was obvious, therefore, that when they 
promulgated the general order we have referred to, tho Oovern- ^ 
ment fully intended that the clause which permitted officers of 
the Indian Army to retire on the peiwion of their rank*after 
twenty-two years* service, and known as the “ Regulations of 
1796,” should be made applicable likewise to officers joining 
the new Staff Corps. So it appeared to officers generally; 
but so sensitive are the servants of doveroment on all matters 
relating to their pensions, that although no doubt was felt 
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to the answer, questions on the subject were preferred simul¬ 
taneously from various quarters. 

The answer of the (xovernment was just such as had been 
expected- It was officially declared that the Ees;ulations of 
1796 would be held applicable to officers euterin" the Staff 
Corps. This assurance decided the course of very many officers. 

It unfortunately happened, however, that the Government 
of India were not allowed to interpret their own order. The 
answers which they gave to the various queries submitted, were 
forwarded for approval to the India House To the influence^ 
paramount in that mansion some of those answers were noP 
acceptable, and, amongst a few others, the reply given to the 
questfen regarding the Regulations of J 796 was ’ oidered to 
be reversed. 

The Government remonstrated. The independent gentle¬ 
men who constituted the Supreme Council of India saw what 
a mine of discontent the reversal of a privilege enjoyed for 
neaily seventy years would open out in the Army They fore¬ 
saw, too, that such a reversal would not oven woik beneficially 
for the Government; that an officer, not allowed to retire on 
the pension of bis rank, would stay on for a higher one, thus 
clogging the superior ranks of the Army. They could not, 
indeed, foresee tlic extent to which this would take place, for 
the East India House had not then passed that other order 
■which has consummated the mischief. But, as a matter of 
policy, as a matter of justice to officers, they opposed the re¬ 
versal. They remonstrated most strongly—not once, but at 
least twice—with the India House, and they wore silenced only 
by a peremptory order never to refer a second time a question 
upon which a decision*had once been given. 

To understand the full share which this refusal by the India 
House of the urgent request of their Government in India has 
had in bringing about the dead-lock to which we shall presently 
refer, it* will ho necessary to mention very briefly the actual 
conditions regarding pensions. By the rule promulgated in 
1861, an officer may retire after twenty years' service in India 
on X191 per annum,'the pension of a Captain; after twenty- 
four* years' service, £292, the pension of a Major ; after 
twenty-eight years, on £365, the pension of a Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel; and after thirty-two years, on £456, the pension of a Colonel. 
But by the rules promulgated in 1796, and in force for nearly 
seventy years prior to 1861, he could, after twenty-two years, 
BCtire on the pension of the substantive rank he had attained. 
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Now, in the Staff Corps scheme^ promotion was given after a 
certain number of years' service, calculated on the average of 
previous •promotions. This average would have allowed officers 
an advantage of two years in claiming all the pensions but tl\o 
lowest and highest But it should be remembered that the 
average only expressed the mean of what had happened in 
by-gone years. Instances had occurred in which ain ofiicer had 
claimed a Lieutenant-Colonel’s pension after twenty-two years’ 
service. Now, even had the Regulations of 1796 been incorporated 
with the Staff Corps scheme, no officer could have claimed Such a 
ipension under twenty-six years’ service ; by the hard ruling of the 
India House he must serve twenty-eight years to obtain it. 
Granting, th'eii, that the average which formed the basis ©f the 
Staff Corps scheme was fair, the refusal to subject the Regu¬ 
lations of 1796 to the same average was logically faulty. 

'Fhere was another reason, which, though novel brought 
forward, ought, we think, to have weighed with the India 
House in considering this question. Sir Stafford Noitlicote is 
reported to have declared recently in the House of Commons 
that the retiring pensions of the India Army are sufficiently 
liberal. We would veiituie to ask whether he has ever consi¬ 
dered what they are. Is it so great a matter ,tliat llic devotion 
of the twenty best years of a man’s life to setvice in a tropical 
climate should be compensated by a miserable pittance of £191 
per annum ? When it is comsidcred that military men often fill 
in the later years of their service some of the most important 
offices in the country, what are we to say to a rqle which 
regards a pension of one pound sterhng.a day as the value of 
twenty-eight years’ service i The fact is that, looking at the 
varied employments m which the officers* of the Indian Army 
are engaged, they are worse off, as regards pensions, than any 
body of men m the Indian Service. We see a member of 
Council distinguished among his contemporaries,—a man of 
great experience, vast resources, possessing an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with every subject which he touches, a man who, whether 
he writes on finance, on strategics, on the science of adminis¬ 
tration, adds to our knowledge, and sheds lustre on the 
Government to which he belongs. This metgiher of Council, 
if he were forced by ill-health to retire, would receive but a 
pension of £466 a year to compensate him for his great 
service. The Military Secretary, raised, when a young man, 
to that high post for his services in*tho field and on the staff 
of the Commander-ia-Chief, would have, under such circum- 
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stances, to fall back upon £292. The Commissioner of 
Pesliawur, the most important post in India, would not receive 
more ; whilst a pound a day would be considered an equivalent 
fqr the great services rendered by the Governor-Generals 
Agent at the Court of Holkar. Compare with these the pensions 
received by tlie clerks of the India House, ^he pensions now 
proposed for'tho Uncovenanted fejervice* Compare the work of 
each, the clim.ate in which the work of the military officci is 
performed, and the pension doled out as compensation. Will Sir 
StafFoId Noithcote inquire into these cases, and then repeat that 
the pensions of the military officers are sufficiently liberal? ♦ 

The fact 18 that, when those pensions were first proposed, they 
were sufficiently liberal It seems, however, always to be for¬ 
gotten that they date from the last century, that they go back 
to a period when money was worth at least two and-a-balf 
times more than it is now. The pension of £191 per annum in 
those days represented about ^500 a year of our present 
money. Wo may confidently affirm, then, that the Directors 
who first fixed those pensions would not have been con- 
si dere<l sufficiently liberal, if they had fixed the first pension 
at £80 per annum. Yet 1 hat sum represents as iieaily as 
possible the value in the present day of the first pension of 
£*191 per annum, granted a century ago. It was probably be¬ 
cause at the close of the last century the Directors perceived 
th.it the tendency of prices was to rise, that they issued that 
Older of 179C, which the East India House, after prices had so 
risen as epormously to decrease the value of a pension, has 
abolished. 

This was a circumstance which might, we think, have in¬ 
duced the East India House to take a liberal view of the 
circumstances of their officers m 1861. It is, however, beside 
the question wo propose to argue, and to which wo now return. 
We have shewn, we trust clearly, that the effect of the abo¬ 
lition of <the rules of 1796 on the officers of the Staff Corps has 
been to force them to remain longer in the service than would 
(Otherwise have been the case, and thus, to a certain extent, to 
clog the higher ranks of the Army. This effect was enhanced 
by the enforce^ abolition, about the same time, of the system, 
by which officers retired from the Army on receipt of a honm. 
Now, it IS well known that the tendency of a long residence 
in India is to make men cling more and more to the country. 
The rule, therefore, pr^enting the retirement which at 
Ijhe time would have been acceptable, on the pension of rank, 
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compelled men to stay on some^’eare longer, and thus tended 
to induce them to remain altogether, or in some cases, to wait 
foi their off reckonings. 

There were but few officers, however, who, under the* old 
system, could have hoped to receive that valuable addition to 
their income, or who would have cared to stay*out in India 
till it should fall into their lap. But suddenly* the India 
Hou^e opened out to them a golden viMon. Having, by their 
decision m the matter of the Jlegulations of 179(>, compelled 
many officers to stay on beyonil the time they had intended, 
they all at once offered them a bait of more than ^1,000 per 
annum, provided they would complete thirty-eight years’ service. 
This bait took the shape of the offer of Colonel’s allowance 
(more than £1,000 ji'ear with pension) to every Staff Corps 
officer who should seive twelve years as Lioutenaut-Colonel 
Am that rank is attained after twenty-six years’ sei vice, it followed 
that, lured by this bait, and having no adequate pension avail¬ 
able at the time, officers would almost invariably continue to 
serve to thirty-eight yeais, diawing in the interval full Indian 
allowances, and in many cases doing nothing. 

We see, now, how the present dead-lock has been caused. 
By being sparing, when, in their own interest, they should 
have been liberal, and by being too liberal when there was no 
occasion for the exercise of liberality, the home authorities 
have practically prevented all retirements under thirty-two 
years' service, whilst, by offenug to more than double the 
pension then available, if the officer would but serve six years 
longer, they induce all, or almost all, to comr'^ te a seivice of 
thuty-eight ycais Is it surprising that uhder such circimi- 
stanccs the Staff Coips is last becomitig an army of 6eJd- 
officers ? 

The result, indeed, of this, as it were, compelling all the Staff 
Corps officers to serve for thi rty-eight years, is most startling. 
We have lately received a printed memorandum on thtf sul^ct, 
signed R. R. In this it is stated that on the 31st December 
last there were 1,034 field-officers in the three Staff Corps, and 
that eighteen years hence the suivivors ‘of those will bo in 
receipt of Colonel's allowances. Allowing a casualty rate of 
iour ai)d-a-half per cent, per annum, tlie writer shews that the 
pensions of the survivors will, in 1885, amount to ft,50,000 
annually. In addition to these, he points out theie arc one hun¬ 
dred and forty-four Lieutonaut-Coloiibls m tU(‘ Cavalry and Ui- 
fantiy, who are entitled to Colonel’s allowances after twelve yearti* 
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servicc'in their present j^rade. The pension list for Colonel’s allow¬ 
ances alone will thus be ultimately liable for nearly £600,000. 
At,piesent the entire payment on account of all* pensions, 
including Colonel’s allowances, is considerably less than half 
a million sterling. What will the total amount to, when 
Colonel’s allowances alone swallow up £600,000 ? But startling 
as this statement is, we believe it to bo short of the truth. 
Theie are, too, other contingent expenses which swell enoimously 
the expenses resulting from the policy that has been followed. 
Let us take, for instance, this fact mentioned by the writer 
from whom we are quoting:—“ Theio are now,” he says, 
“ seventy-five Lieutcnant-Uolonels and eighty Majors doing 
“ geiferal duty and drawing upwards of fourteen lakhs 
“ (£1,40,000> per annum” This is a minimum numbei. 
Since the paper from winch we have extracted was penned, 
the number of field-officers lias increased by thiity or foity, 
of whom a fan piopoition aie doing general duty. For what 
puipose are these hundred and sixty oi seventy field-officers 
retained I They are required for no military purpose , they do 
no service , then enforced idleness makes their preseuce at 
a station undesirable. Why, then, we repeat, are they retained ? 
The answer is easy. They have no adequate pension claimable 
m the present,* but a glorious vision looms before them in the 
future. The Lienienant-Colonol who, were he to retire now, 
would liave to content himself perforce wdth £365 per annum, 
has but to servo eight years longei m any part of the world 
to wliicli leave may be procurable, and he can claim moie than 
£1,000 annually. Under such circumstances, who will retire ? 
Who will renounce the spendid prospect before him ? It 
would be folly even* for the most sickly to give up that extra 
r£^600 annual pension, obtainable by a mock service, intei- 
sporsed by leave of from eight to twelve yoais * 

It IS due to the officers of the Indian Aimy to state that they 
are* not^ responsible lor this stale of things. They did not ask 
for it; they never dreamt that it would bo offered them ; they 
even struggled all their might against it. They asked merely 
that the privilege which they harl enjoyed for seventy years 
might be continued to them. Had that moderate request 
been granted, and had the Home Government abstained at 
the same time from holding out to them the temptation of 
imUmitcd Colonels^ allowances, we should have had a very 
different sjioctacle. Thcr5 would then have been some chance 
ibr the Staff Corps. Officers would have had no great object 
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m lemaining on, whilst the pension of rank, attainable after 
twenty-two, twenty-six, and thirty-one years’ service lespect- 
ively, would have induced a fair proportion of them to .make 
way fur jmunger men. 

Befoie we proceed to indicate how, ni our .opinion, it may 
yet be possible, though »o late in the dny, to provide a lemedy 
foi this impending evil, we propose lo glance very icily at 
the manner in which it affects the Army, the Ofl&cer individually, 
and the State, « 

First, as to the Army. Nothing is calculated to act more 
piejudicially to the discipline of an aimy than the maintenance 
in Us ranks, especially in its liighcr ranks, of a body of 
officers whose trade and business it is to do nothing, and, more 
than that, who have neither the ambition nor the desire to do 
anything,—who are content to live a life of idleness, drawing 
then pay, and waiting for the munificent pension, which is ob¬ 
tainable by holding twelve years the rank of Lieutonant-Coloncl 
There can be no spectacle, we affiiin, more demoralising than this. 
"What do officers of the Royal Army think of it?—what do the 
men think of it ? It is idle to suppose that the subject is not 
discussed m the mess-room and the bai racks These doing-duty 
officers diaw pay for doing virtually nothing, whilst the regi¬ 
mental officer, on similar allowances, is forced to work well 
for his country. A short experience of this life of ease is suf¬ 
ficient to demoralise the officer himself, and theie can be little 
doubt that in veiy many instances tins effect is produced. The 
mam result, then, is this :—that we have a Staff Corps all the 
surplus officers of which are m its senior grades , and that the 
fact of the existence of such a surplus constitutes an evil, 
the effects of which it is difficult to exaggerate 

So far as the officer is concerned, the main evil inflicted upon him 
IS a loss of sclf-rcs{iect It is often, indeed, far being his fault that 
he is unemployed ; it is certainly due to no laches on his part that 
ho is prevented from retiring By abolishing the Regultitions 
of 1796, the Government have forced him to continue m the 
service, waiting for his liigher pension^ Yet the actual oflect 
upon him is in itself not leas cruel than if it had been in¬ 
tentional. Had the Regulations of 1796 been in force, he 
would have gone home, we will say, four years ago, on the 
pension of his rank. But forced to stay on those four years^n 
consequence of the abolition of t^^ose Regulations, and having 
become meanwhile more than ever mdianised by the idleness in 
which they have been pa'^sed, he d»"cmF. it peifectly logjtiimite 
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to stay SIX or eight yt'ar'^ lougor m oidei to obtain the extra 
htb-incorae which lio legauln as a compensation for the loss of 
tlic pension of hivS laiik Had he left; loiu years ago, he would 
liave retired aitei liAcuty six years' seiviov in a tiopi^il ciiin^jf 
fompaiatively a happy man, to hi-a native land. Foiceiltcr 
‘•tay, he se^s himself regaulod as an iiH.abus*; he knows him¬ 
self to be useless ; he fulls into tliat woist of all states,—a state 
of which an animal love of life, and a doteimination to live on 
for his tPoloners alloNS'ances, constitute the mum elemont'* Pie 
descends, peihaps, often in spite of Iiiuisell, several steps in the 
grade of Immanity. 

We now pioceed to discuss the mode in winch l»he State is 
affected* by this system We have alluded to the fact that 
m the couise of a few years, unless something be done to clieck 
it, the expenditure on. account of Colonel^s nllowanccs wull 
amount to tlio enormous sum of neaily ild,00,000 annually 
Wo might go fuither and declare it to be capable of pioof 
that tho entire sum payubh; for pensions will, under the same 
ciicumstances, fall little shuit of X8,00 fH)0 stoihog. At piesent, 
we behove, it does not much exceed -4,00.000 But this ih, 
not all Wo would o.dl attention to the extraoidmary fact.— 
a fact so astounding that it will seem to many iiicrodible,—that 
to enable officers to qualify to inciease the pension-list to the 
extent alMDve indicated, the State continues to pay officers 
highlv for doing nothing. Theic aie imw about one bundled 
and sixty field-officers doing goneial Miity at the three Piesi- 
dencies art an annual cost to the St.ite of foiirt<-on lakhh ot 
rupees? The State disbiuses tins sum of foiirtoeii laklisannually, 
biinply and solely to eiu^ble those one hundred and sixty officers 
to become lecipients, at peiiods varying from one to eighteen 
yeais, of pensions of more than £*.000 per annum eaidi ’ This 
is a simple fact The officers are not w’anted. the State 
would be ^11 the better for being nd of them. Yet it is con¬ 
tent Po pay them to slay on for a pension to which all of 
them, without limitation as to numbeis, have a legal right 
to look forward! Are, we not justified iii applying to this fact 
the epitjiet ‘ astounding’ ? 

If we look at tho matter in another light, it is not less start- 
lijgg—granted that there are one hundred and sixty un¬ 
employed field-officers in the three Presidencies, and that of 
ih'-se one-half ore Lieufcenaet-Oolonels. Now, if we may ludge 
by the analogy of the times when the Indian Aimy was officered 

ojpFtho old system, two-fifths of these officers would have retiied 
% 
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on ol)i;iining the pensions of their respective raiilcs,—the Majors 
afioi Lvtenty-two years’ service, the Lieutenant-Colonels after 
twenty s\’c. We thus have, out of the eighty Majors, flnity- 
thiee rothring after twenty-two years’ service, and the same 
number of Lieutanaut-Qjicmelsafiei tweuty-sixyeais Umlei the 
pK’Sont system, those sixfy-six ofEcers stay ou for their Colonel’s 
allowances of £1.000 per annumi M irk now the dilferonce to 
(jioveiuraent Uinler the present system the thutj-three 
Majors would serve lout years longer in that rank, and twelve 
in the lank of Ijieutonant-Colonel, the Lieutenant-Colonels 
v\ould servp as such f/r twelve years. Now each Major costs 
the State anmiallv Ks 7,090-14-0, each Lieutenant-Golonol, 
Ks. 9,93Lb-O. The Cfilcuhitioii would then be as follows ;— 

Rs. A. P, 

33 Majors, at Bs 7,t)rM)-14-0, for four years10,1 o,19j 8 0 

00 Lieutenant-Colonel^ at Rs. 9,93i!-8-0, for 

twelve yeais ... ... ... 78,68,124 0 0 

^ Total ... 88,83,319 8 0 

Had those ofhcois been allowed toietwe on the Uogulalions ot 
1790, they would have coht tiie State dining tne same period •— 

Rs A. P 

33 Major., at R-i 2 920, fo,jr sixleen years ... 15,41 700 0 0 
33 LKHitenaut-Cohmcls, at Rs 3,050, ior twelve 
years ... ... , . 14,45,400 0 0 

Total ... 29,87,100 0 0 

Cost undei the new system ... 88,83,319 8 0 

Ditto under the old .. ... 29,87,160 0 o 

Dififeronce ... ... ... 58,96,159 8 0 

This difference shews the saving to the State which would lave 
accrued on those sixty-six officers had the Uejgulations of 1790 
been in foice. It is difficult to calculate casual lies, but it is 
the less necessaiy because those sixty-six officers leprosent 
but a propoition of the number of the total officers of the 
Army who under those circumslancos would have retired. 
If the Regulations of 3796 had never been interfererj wilh, 
it is more than probable that the retiremoutJk would have 
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absoibcid moie than the mnjoiity of the domg-diity offiv.vi.s 
and Jthat m a few years the class would altogether Lave 
disappeared 

I * 

We see noSv cleaily iti what the policy of 1861—the 
withdiawal of the time-honoured privilege of letinng upon 
the pension of rank—has lesulted It has burdened the State 
with officeis tor which it can find no emplouncut ami it has 
enornihusly increased the expenses of the Aitny, and, pio- 
sprctivoly, of the pension-list It is solely because oihccis aie, 
so to speak, cornpulsoii'y retained on the eflectiv'c list, that the 
2,200 members ot the three Stati Coipscost the Slate lutiuitely 
more than the three thousand oftic<nh of the old Ainiy, and this, 
though the pay of each giado has been reduced it is because 
of this that the pension-list will in a few yens le^iiire the 
annual payment of nearly a million sterling to meet it. Facts 
more stiiking, and in many ii^spects more starlhng, have 
seldom been presented to the vision of any Governineut. 

Hut, it will be paid, surely there is a remedy for tins 
alarming evil J1 is solely becausl^We considei that the ditfi- 
culty, if taken in hamiiat once, may yet he tided ovei, that 
we have ventured upon these few remarks There is one con¬ 
sideration, however, of paramount impoitance* Whatever is 
to be done, must be done quickly Every month's delay will in¬ 
crease the ihflSculties, and add to the emhairassmoDt, of the 
Government. The evil must bo met boldly, promptly, and 
effectually. The opportunity was never more favourable. We 
liavc a Governor-General well acquainted with all the ilotails 
of the Indian Service, a Finance Minister, fully alive to the 
danger of allowing a pension-hat giadually to double itself, 
and of the folly of paying unemployed officers that they may 
qualify foj increased peusiou ; and, finally, we may say that in 
Sir fjtaffbrd Northcote we possess an Indian Minister not in- 
dimposed to re-cousidcr the working of a system which has 
reversed the expectatipns formed of it by its authors. 

The writer of d-he circular we have alieady quoted, R. K, 
proposes to get nd of the difficulty by offering one hundred 
extra pensions annually to officers of the three Presideucies. 

*' The number,"' he writes, “of unemployed field-officers is increas- 
“ ing monthly, and it woulc^be a groat saving to Government 
“ if thoEo m excess could be got rid of gradually; and whrft is 
***8Ugge|ted k— 
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“ 36“^.— That 100 extra pensions be offered annually m tlic 
“ pioportion of 45 to Bengal, 32 to Madras, and 23 to 
" Boiiibav. 

“ 2)id.-*-That Bievet-Colonels in tlie Staff Corps get the 
pension of their,rank, £456, with £J4t aiTditiorial, oi m 
“ all £600 a yeai. 

St'd —Tlmt Licuteuaiit-Colonels get £3C5 and an extia 
“ pension of £135, or in all £500 ^ 

“ 4ith —That it the allotted number of extra pensions has 
“ not been accepted by Lieutenant-Colonels, it be offered to 
Majors, who should get £292 with an extia pension of £108, 
“ or m all £4U0 • 

“ These pensions to be given iticspective of leave, and tlic 
“ seniors to have tlie picference. 

“ The Staff Corps" pay of 100 Lieutenant-Colonels 

“ amounts annually to ... £90,340 

“Pension of tank with £135 extia, or £500 

“ to 100 Lieutenant-Colonels ... £50,000 

Saving ... *■ .. ’ ... £49,340 


“ ao the saving now would be neaily five lakhs annually, ard 
“ Govcinuiout would get nd of their liability for Colonel's 
“ allowances. Even if this boon weie offered and accepted, 
tlieie would still be upwards of 300 Lieutenant-(/olonels 
‘ and nearly 500 ]31ajors in the three Staif Corps in 1872 ; and 
‘ how is suitable employment to be found even fui that 
reduced numbpi • 

This sclienie possesses many advantages It it is simple , it 
lS not extravagant; it causes an immediate saving to Govern¬ 
ment of neaily five lakhs of rupees per annum , and it lifts off 
roin the shouldeis of the Government the teirible burden of bav- 
.ng to pay officers for doing nothing, in Older that, at the end of a 
?eitain time, they may chaw a higher pension. Of an^ 
jossibie scheme it is the one most likel'y, we think, to be 
icceptable to the Government It is difficult, indeed, to 
magine bow the Government could disapprove of it, for it 
nvulves an immediate and a prospective saving,—two objects 
,vhich, if they can be accomplished without interfering with 
jfficiency, must always rejoice the heefrt of a Finance Minister. 

The only objection we have heard put forward to*tbi% 
-clieme is that it would fail mils effect, that % the field-* 
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officers would bo too much attacbed b}' tlje loadstone of 
£Ij000 a year offered to all without limit, to deviate fiom 
.their course of service in cider to accejit so small an ad¬ 
dition to their pensions. This objection lias been so stronoly 
entertained that theie has been submitted to Government, 
we hear offici.ailv, by one of its chit*f fiuiincial otficeis, Jinotbei 
scheme, based upon the principle of otfeiing a smalliT ext.ia 
pennon than that proposed by R R, but in ad(1ition to that 
a bonus calculated upon the actual value of Coloners allowances 
to each officer There can be no doubt but that this sclienie would 
be the more attiactive ot the two fot officeis generally ft 
will,• however, bo moie immediately expensive to Govern¬ 
ment, althougn it effects a considerable saving ou the prest'ut 
lavish system f But, moie liberal though it be, tlie foar 
entertained i egardmg it also is, that it w'lll not induce a veiy huge 
number of officers to letire. 

We aie not of that opinion We think th.xi theic are many 
officers now constituting a heavy but den on the State, whom 
the offer of a small bonus combined with extra pension would 
itidueo to retire at once, hut who othei wise would determine 
to wait on for then Coloners allowances A little read\- 
money, to fnriiisli a liouso, to jiay debts in India, to start a boy 
in life, is what they chiefly requiie, Weie this offered to them, 
they would gladly waive their claim on the prospective £i,l)00 
pel annum 

But we have heard it lemaikcd that any retiring sclieme wmuhl 
be open to objoctiou unless it could be arranged that, none of the 
good officers of tiic Army should relue , that only the mdidoieiit 
officeis should be aflowed to take advantage of it. We do not 
think there is much foice m this objection. The remedy, in fact, 
18 m the hands of Government If, by chance, a good and 
efficient officer were to be induced by the offer of such a imnvs 
and mcrcaaod pension to letire, it would only be because ho 
,wa8 not holding a suitable office undci.* GovtTnraent. The 
authotities have it always in their pow'er to ituluco an officer to* 
remain. We believe that very few officers whom the Govern¬ 
ment really desired to keep would take advantage of any offer 
of letirement. But even if it weie to influence a few, there 
1 ^ at present so large a suiplus of officers that there would be 
no difficulty in supplying their places. It would bo impossible, 
at any lato, that the offer should bo made to only a portion of 
•the* Aimy—that efficient officers should bo excluded from the 
'offei’ipl a benefit, simply because they happened to be efficient. 
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The intci*estRi of the State requiie that immediate action 
hlioiild he taken, and we do not hesitate to recoid our strong 
conviction that no action can be otlectual winch does not hold 
out to othcHj^h some small immediate concossiun as an induce-* 
meat to leliiujuLsh their hold on the large advantages m 
prospect. Wo would desiTo to Uke this opportunity of ok- 
]>ressii)g the regret with whicU we hive noticed how the 
difficulties biouglit about liy the causes \u* have noticed have 
been made the peg vvhereiqioti to found an attack upon iStotf 
(.Vnps Wliatevei may be the uieiits oi dements of the Staff 
Corp^,—and this is a qiieslion into which we shall not 
cutei,—this at least is ceitain, that the tlue.itened increase of 
the p<*n.sion“lKst, the actual iiiciea^e of expenditure ou account 
oi officcis, aie quite uulcpeudcnt of the principles upon which 
the Staff Coips weie founded Tiiose evils are distinctly traceable 
to tlie two cau-o.s we liave le.iuu’d • —the one being the abolition 
of tile Ilegulations of 170 d,the other, the inducement held 
out to all oificcis to serve foi thiity-eigiit years. But for those 
two meisiUG'^, wc should not have seen that immense aimy of 
field-officers unjustly attiib'ited to thp method of promotion laid 
down for the Siaff Coips Tlie leal fact is tftat it is the.se two 
measuies whi 9 li liave dcqitivcd the 8taff Corps system of the fair 
lii.d to whicli It WAS entitled 

Equally do we feel constiained to piolest against that solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty which an lufliicntial and able journal ou 
the We>.fera Coast has not hesitated to recommend. Violently 
to undo the walk of the last seven years, Jbo break up the three 
Staff (’orp.s, to violate the solemn promises made by Her Majesty 
and by Her Secretary of State, to tear up the agreements in virtue 
of which officers have euteied the Staff Corps : these ate couises 
winch a country like Spam, denied access to the exchanges 
of Europe for the violation of its engagements, might perhaps 
fitly employ, but which England would scorn to follow. l«j juai- 
ice so gbiiing would not even enjoy the miserable meiits of 
being successful Any infungement upon those Regulations,-* 
sanctioned by Her Majesty’s warrant or the orders of her Sec- 
letaiy of State, for winch her Indian military servants wcie 
content to fuiego the protection of a Parliamentary guarantee, 
must necessanly bo accompanied by an offer of compensation, 
and wo are confident that any measure of this soit would C(»t 
the State far more than the very moderate proposals to which 
we have given prommonce in this article We believe^ more¬ 
over, that the jouiual alluded to mi,'Stakes altogether tiie public 
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feeling regarding the Staff Corps. The Government of India, 
at least, have not yet recognised it as a failure, and no impai- 
tial •writer will lay the present dead-lock to its chaige. Wo 
dismiss, then, the proposal to sti’ike a coup (V enit at the present 
constitution of the Indian Army as being utterly unworthy of 
consideiation. Wo do so the more re.adi!y, iPasimich as il is yet 
possible, if time be not culpably neglected, to bung about a 
satisfactory reMilt in a legiumatc maimer. 

We have already mentioned ti'e proposal submitted by R R, 
to meet the didiculty of providing annuity a certain extra annu¬ 
ity for a lumdred officers But we should not be doiug ju.sticc 
to hi§ Hchenie were we to omit the reply to a reference on tlie 
suliject wh’oh ho leceived from a Loudon actuaiy. Wegi\e 
the lesult in his own words He wTites'— 

“ That the extra pen&ioiisS recommended last year were not 
more than olficeis w’eie fairly entitled to, is proved by the answer 
to the following quostion, winch was sent to a fiiend in London 
The answer is by an actuary. 

Qukstion 

A, {a, Lieutenant-Colonel ju'»t promoted,) aged 44 on last 
January 1880, is entitled to an annuity of £600 a year on Ist 
January 1868 , what is its value on the i st of each year ? 

Answer, 

Supposing that A’s life is insurable at the ordinary rates, I 
am of opinion that the values of the above annuity at the undei- 
mentioned dates are as follows — 


Januaiy 

1809 

.. -£1,510 

Ist January 

1873 

... £.8,300 

Ditto 

1870 

... £8,775 

Ditto 

1870 

... £3,601 

Ditto 

1871 

£2,650 

Ditto 

1877 

. . £4,043 

Ditto 

1872 

... £2,3t0 

Ditto 

1878 

.. £4,452 

Ditto 

1873 

. £2,043 

Litto 

1879 

... £4 853 

Ditto 

3874 

... £2,962 

Ditto 

1880 

... £5,280’' 


It would be interesting to contrast the amounts here given 
•with the sums proposed in the official scheme, which, vre under^ 
stand, has been submitted to the Government. It seems pro¬ 
bable to us that the latter must necessarily be of a lesser amount, 
inasmuch as *the official scheme contemplates a small extia 
annuity in addition to pension. And this, we are inclined to 
think, is the better arrangement of the two. 

Another scheme, which, we observe, has been advocated by 
a writer m the Times of India, and the Army and Navy 
Gazette, ^^iroposes to meet the difficulty and to diminish the 

I 
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expeniUtme by allowing surjJlus Limtenant-Coloneh to lo- 
mam iti England on English pay till th(‘ir sei vices should 
be requited in India. The writer m the Tunes of Ijidia. 
suggests that, under such circumstances, to make up for the 
dilTerence'of climate, an officer should be forced to ‘•orve 
eighteen instead of twelve yeais for his Colonel's allowance. 
But, such a scheme, though it would relieve the'expenditure 
for the moment, would not touch the maiu evil,—the enor¬ 
mous increase of pensions. These would continue to#aweU 
the budget, and there would be a greater certainty of officers 
living to enjoy them. If, howevei, it wi-re meant, as the Anni/ 
and Navy gazette seems to imply, that time spent m England 
should not count towards Coioiiel’s allowances, the Scheme 
would be a good one, if officers could be induced to accept it. 
But this, with R. R., we take leave to doubt. He write.s •— 

** The number of field officers in the tliree Staff Cor])s in 
“ excess of the requirements of the Sorvu e is beginning at 
“ last to attract attention in England, and the Amiy anJ A^ant 
Gazette lately recommended that an Act of I’arliament bo 
“obtained to enable the Secretaiy of State to form a reserve 
“ of the surplus field-officers, and allow them to remain in 
“ England on English pay till their servichs w<‘ro rcquiied ui 
“ India ; but such an arrangement is inipiacticable The Seci(‘- 
“ tary of State has guaranteed that officers who have joined the 
“ Staff Coips will not be placed on half-pay, and under this 
“ guarantee no officer could be compelled to proceed to 
“ England and remain there till his services were requiicd 
“ Veiy few would accept silch an offer* unless their promotion 
“were to go on, and their claims to Coloners allowauco after 
“ thirty-eight years from date of first cornraission held good 
“ Every year's delay increases the prospective liabilities of 
“ Government, and with the new Furlough Regulations it may 
“ be easy to spin out the 12 years in the grade of Lieutenant-* 
“ Colonel. * * 

“ To get rid of several hundred officers at once would bo jiu 
“inconvenience to the public sei vice, and therefoie the best 
“ plan seems to be to offer extra pensions^ or a boiin%, to a fixed 
“ number annually on the let January, or 1st July. 

“ Some officers who would have gone a year ago on £GOO 
“ pension haTC now made up their minds to remain for Colonel's 
“ allowances" ^ 

This last sentence is convincing as to the necessity of prompt 
action in the matter. 
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There is in fact but one course really open to the Govern¬ 
ment. The interests of the State peremptorily require that the 
actual and prospective burdens upon its Ouanecs should be 
checl£ed and prevented This ran only be accomplished by a 
prompt and vigorous course of action, embodying a measure 
similar to one of those which we have recommended. Whether 
it be the scheme of R R , or the proposal officially submitted, 
will matter veiy little, provided only the measure actually 
adopted be sufficiently comprehensive to fulfil the end for which 
it is intended. The two great evils are :—the retention on 
the list of useless officers ; 2w<Z, the payment of enormous 
allowances to such officers to enable them to qualify for extra 
pensions. These evils are to be met eventually by a recurrence 
to the scheme which encouraged earlier retirements. But mean¬ 
while extra measures must be resorted to in order to induce those 
on their way towards Colonel’s allowances to forego their 
claims. 

We have spoken little of the military aspect of this measure, 
regarding it mainly as a financial question It would have been 
easy to point out that the Staff Corps would immens^-ly benefit by 
the retirement of some of its senior officers. It requires pruning 
at the top iind repleuishmg at its lower gradea But, after all, the 
qu6ation is mainly financial, and it is this which gives us confi¬ 
dence that it will not be permitted to cause the Government to 
drift into catastrophe I’hat this will be the inevitable result if 
the evil be not boldly faced and as boldly checked, no one who 
has studied the case wiU venture to deny. But we have confi¬ 
dence 111 Sir Richard 'Temple. Even if he did not possess 
that capacity for finance, that inquiring genius, and that love 
of work for its own "feake, with which the world has credited 
him, he could not, at a period when the expenditure of every 
department is incre-asmg, when there are daily fresh calls upon 
the purse-strings of the Imperial Government, afford to be 
indiffereift to an extra expenditure, which, one way or another, 
is steadily progressing towards a million sterling. But we 
are certain that there are other reasons which will stimulate 
his energies, and will induce him to arrest the course of that 
stream which—a few years ago only a trickling rill—has now 
attained the dimensions of a brook, and will inevitably, if left 
u ichecked, swell, befoie long, into the iiresistible fury of a 
torrent. The opportunities enjoyed by Sir Richard Temple, 
when, under the orders of late Mr. Wilson, he overhauled all 
Uie public officers in Oalcutta^-’When, in conjunction with Colonel 
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Balfour, l»o introduced a system where chaos had from time 
immemorial prevailed—peculiarly fit him to comprehend, at 
a glancej the inherent vice of the preseot system. He will 
rot fail to see that to refuse to meet the accruing and increasiifg 
liabilities *by a measure which will at once cancel them, will be 
to entail upon the State an expenditure to be measured ultimately 
by millions; upon the institutions of the Staff Corps, a discredit 
which cannot fail to overwhelm. Of the 2,204 ofiicers who were 
borne on the rolls of those Corps on the 31st December^866, 
1,397, subject of course to casualties, will be field-officers in 
in 1,872 ’ But death-casualties are rare, and retirements have 
ceased! Wiiat a prospect is this ! A Staff Corps, five-eighths 
of the officers of which will lie field-officers, and of those 
five-eighths, numbering nearly fourteen hundred, each man gra¬ 
dually qualifying for a pension of dP 1,000 per annum f But no * 
if the Mr Temple of the Calcutta of I860, and of the Central 
Piovinces of 1863, survives, as we believe, in Sir Richard 
Temple, the Finance Minister, we shall never see such a catas- 
tro]>he as this! 



Art. IV.—INDIAfJ LAND TENURE CONSIDERED 
AS AN ECONOMIC QUESTION. 

f 

rpUE foUowmg pages were originally intended as an introdiic- 
L tiou to a sliort tract on Land Tenure in India, considered 
iiom trie point ot‘ view of Political Economy. But although tiny 
are designed to jnepare the giound for the discussion of a sp<‘cial 
sii!»jeor, thedociiiues which have in the first instance to he nnun- 
taiued,tare geueial punciples, and we ventuie to hope that then 
mvf&tjgation may be of general interest, and that the style m 
which they have been treated may not prove repulsive to the 
general leader, 

Students of Political Economy will indeed find nothing new 
111 what is here written. If anything 1ms been added to what 
IS 1)01 rowed from Mr Mill, it is meiely in the way of infer¬ 
ence iiom, and expansion of, the premises which his woik sup¬ 
plied. But we have chiefly tried to epitomize and throw into 
a pupulai form the doctrines to be found in that eminent man’s 
wilungs and in other works of the same school, which seem 
most in accordance with the present state of speculation on 
this subject. 

It will be seen that our conclusions point to a supreme 
ownership of land by the community or nation, (which ownership 
must of course be exercised through the State or ^Jatioual Exe¬ 
cutive,) and to a subordinate ownership vested in the actual cul- 
tivatois Tins siimmaty of our views may sound revolutionary ; 
so we hasten to assure any one who does us the honour to peruse 
these pages, that wo are not putting forward plans for the regener¬ 
ation of society in general, still less of English institutions in par- 
“ticular. All wo desire is to prove that a system of tenures, found¬ 
ed on such doctnnes would not be incompatible with the general 
w'tfil-being; oi rather that, on the whole, such a system would be 
mure Jiealthy than those ordinary European systems which 
vest all property m land in some special class, to the exclusion 
of all the rest of the community. 

We hope hereafter to be able to show that these doctrines of 
the oiipreme ownership of the nation and the suboidiuate ownei- 
ship of the cultivator actu^ly exist, in germ at least, in India, 
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and that they are tli© foundation of the piactical systems 
’vvljich prevail theie. Revolutionary as these doctrines may be 
111 Kurop'e, they are conservative in India ' it is the Euiopean 
doctrine of absolute piivate property in laud which is revolu¬ 
tionary h^e. 

But though thi3#iB 80 , ^nd is admitted to be so l>y all persons of 
Indian experience, tliere iS a tendency to think that the doc¬ 
trines themselves are economically unsound, and that the prac¬ 
tice founded on them is vicious, and defensible only as a tpnipo- 
raiy expedient. Indian admiuLstrators and legislators are willing 
enough to admit that the State is the supreme landowner only 
they can hardly feel quite siue that the State ought to be so. 
They are willing enough to admit that, practically, the land must 
of necessity be the main source of the public revenue ; but they 
look forward to a time when the land tax shall be fixed in pet- 
petuity, or perhaps redeemed, and when revenue shall be almost 
wholly raised by ordinary taxes. They acquiesce grudgingly 
anil with many apologies in the necessity for carrying out the 
great works of locomotion and iirigation by State aid ; but 
they cut down the State aid to a guarantee system that eu- 
liches speculators out of public money, and they limit State 
control to a supervision which is inadd into an excuse fur 
inefficiency.* And this is all done in tho sacred name of “ private 
enteipnse.'' As to the subordinate ownership, people’s ideas 
aie entirely at sea. Theie are those who dream of “creat¬ 
ing ” a landed aiistociacy, and those who dream of “ creating” 
a peasant propiietary. Tiicir own language admits that neither 
of these institutions exists; but they do not see that the system of 
tenancy from the State is a far more desirable one for the commu¬ 
nity, and therefore ultimately for the individual, than either of 
the systems they consider the only possible ones. 

it is with the view of combating 'these fallacies, and setting 
right, as far as may be, the prevalent misconceptions on these^ 
s ibjeots, that we shall I egin with the consideration of thi absftaot 
side of the question We have not, we repeat, any plans for re¬ 
forming English laws of property ; but if any one thinks the 
lessons we shall endeavour to teach, applicable at homo, he 
will find, as we proceed, how far, and with what limitations, 
we are of the same opinion. Wo shall state our views with 
a candour which may, perhaps, offend some j but we shall 
avoid domestic controversy : and when we draw any illustra¬ 
tions from particuldr cases, we shall be careful to state the mo- 
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dificatioDS which practice requires in applying abstract doc- 
tiine.* 

Wp purpose, in the first instance, biiefly to consider the nature 
of property iu land, and the various forms in which it may be 
exercised, with exclusive attention to their economic'and social 
aspects. It is possible that some of the conclusions arrived at 
will lie unpractical, and probably that many of them will be 
unpopular ; but it must ever lie borne m mind that though 
economical and social theories cannot be applied in a crude 
state to practice, but require modifications to adapt them 
to disturbing forces, nevertheless the economic and social 
theory is the standard towards which practice must tend, and 
by which practice must correct itself. 

In an enquiry such as we have taken in hand, the first 
question that suggests itself is this : What is the ultimate basis 
on which property in land is founded ? 

Boughly stated the right-f* of private property in general 
rests upon this &ct,—that if the person who produces a portion 
of wealth is not permitted to dispose of that portion as he 
pleases, (either by consuming it himself, or by transferring 
it to another person, or by keeping it for future use,) pro¬ 
duction will cease. Society has therefore an interest in pro¬ 
tecting the producer of wealth in the enjoyment of what he 
produces, and also his transferees in the* enjoyment of that 
which they have received from him. We find, accordingly, 
that one of the essentials of a good state of society is, that 
property shall be secure. 

Now, It is evident that a great deal of this reasoning does 
not apply to land. Tjie man wiio produces a portion of ivealth 
by his labour-does uot hinder others from doing the same; his 
ownership is not to the exclusion of any one else: without him 
the commodity would not have existed at all. But land did 
come^into existence through the efforts of any person or 
persons. Nor would any revolution in the laws of property 

I. a--f -f f T -T I- .™i .4,.. -1, T .-t -- Ir - ir-i -rrm I ..r r 

* This Kfl»ay was originally intended for publication in England as part 
of a larger work. Bat impaired health and other circumstances have hin¬ 
dered the writer frpm carrying out his design, and he owes to the courtesy 
of the Calcuiia Jtenew the fumhnent of this portion of his original plan. 

t Throughout this discussion we shall try to use the word “ right" as con- 
aisiently as we ean in its utilitarian sense. We do not wish to dogmatise as 
to whether udiity ts the Antfis of right or not, but the most traiiscendenlal 
of moralists will admit that whafis coniiartf to utility cannot be a right. 
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directly* diminish the quantity of land in any given country 
by one single rood. And, moreover, owing to the limitation 
of the qdantity of land, the ownership of it, at least in a popu¬ 
lous country, must be to the exclusion of other people. tbe 
possession * of land must constitute a species. of monopoly 
But though land is not the produce of industry,,most of its 
“ valuable qualities are so. Labour is not only requisite for 
using, but almost equally so for fashioning, the instru- 
“ ment. a * * • # 

“ The fruits of this industry cannot be reaped in a short 
“ peiiod. The labour and outlay are immediate; the benefit is 
“ spread ovei; many years, perhajis over all future time. A 
“ holder will not incur this labour and outlay when strangers and 
“ not himself will be benefited by it If he undertakes such 
“ improvements, he must have a sufficient period before him m 
" which to profit by them.’’t 

From this it is inferred that the peison whose labour and 
outlay maintain or increase the valuable qualities of the land, 
ought to possess a durable interest in the land. 

Property m land may theiefore be said to be founded on the 
expedim^y of conferring a dnruble interest upon tlte person 
whose labour and outlay maintain or increase the valiiahU 
qualities of the land. 

But besides all this, there is, owing to the limitation of the 
quantity of land, a natural monopoly of the land itself, previous 
to, and independent of, its improvement by labour and outlay. 
The possession of this monopoly, and not the durable interest 
above spoken of, is what is usually meant by the phrase 
“ property in land.’* Property in land, therefore, implies the 

? ower of exacting rent; for rent is the effect of this monopoly. 

f any person or class of persons is vested with the power of 
excluding ail others from the use of the soil, it is clear that such 
person or class is also vested with the power to demand a pijce - 
for sharing, or parting with, the monopoly. When the price is 
, paid at stated periods, and the use of the soil transferred, not 
absolutely, but for a time more or less long, and conditionally 
upon the regularity of the payment, such payment is usilally 
called rent. 

*Ifc might i^trectly: for instance, if a change in the law of property 
rendered it no longer worthwhile to keej[> up a barrier against the sea,— 
which is a conceivable case, 

t MiU’s. Pchlical Economy, book 2, ch 2, § 5. 
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Tf all the land iti any given counti’y were cnltivatccl, and if 
all produced soniothing more than the equivalent of its (‘ultiva- 
toi’s»sul[>Mstence, it la manifest that the holders of the ‘monopoly 
Ivnuld have it in their power to demand as lent the whole sui- 
plus that remained after rendering to the cultivator' the neces¬ 
saries of life. If we suppose the entiio land* of a country culti¬ 
vated by persons who wore content to live upon bare necessaries, 
then the rate of rent of the land of such a country would he limit¬ 
ed the difftrence between the subsistence oV one such culti¬ 
vator and the amount of produce which one such cultivator could 
raise from a given quantity of ground This is the widest limit 
lent can vary m, since it is manifest that to transgress this limit 
would throw land out of cultivation by diminishing the numbei 
of labourers. In the case of a country witli no industry but agi i- 
culture, the labourers would starve* or, at host, they might emi¬ 
grate. It is, as we shall see hereafter, chiefly in such countnes 
that the produce of land IS divided directly between the land¬ 
owner and the labourer. But for the sake of completeness it may 
be added, that if the country in question pnKRes‘'ed other indus- 
tiies, a portion of the labour might be diverted frum aguenlture 
into them If such influx forced ihetT wnge-rate below tho 
subsistence point, then starvation or emigration \,ould still tbm 
the numbers of the labouring class. 

So that in no case can the rate of rent cxc'^'ed tho difference 
between the labourer's subsistence and tho produce of the liest 
land And, as a general rule, tlie rate of rent is limited by the 
difference between tbe^produce of the best, and that of the worst, 
land which it inordinanlyprofitable* to cultivate This, then, 
is the limit of the njonopoly price. But there is a cirenmatnnee 
to be attended to in reference to the rate of rent, which is 
sometimes a source of coufiision m discussions on this topic If 
we suppose two plots of land of equ?i) size and equal natural 
** fcitilitji and that the one is left t*' itself, and the other im¬ 
proved by irrigation, or draining, or inaniuiug, or fencing, or 
4ihe like, it is niauifest that the latter will bear a gieater rent > 
than the former. The rent of the former will be the simple 
monopoly pr«^; that of the latter will he the same monopoly 
P«ce plu s the r etuin of the capital expended in improving. 


V. 7^.'® profits,name to whi.-U 

fij N..t,Hly ever c<mfu«.I Eiislnh 
rmt.»»hrii<Ii«DrjrfU.' or «,tt,ers’ rout., tliougtilie 
to imagined the confusion a coumion one. 
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Kut the mcrease of value, which is given to some lands by 
expenditure of capital, over others their natural equals, cannot 
be readily distinguished and set apart fiom the natural mono¬ 
poly price. It not always possible to say of any given plot of 
ground thaf it is worth a high rent in consequence of impiove- 
ments, and not of* natural advantages, or vice versd. Such 
increase of rent virtually unites with the natural monopoly rent 
of the land in question 

It may be remarked here that a good deal of needless ^n- 
troversy would have been spared had the distinction between 
the cause and the limit of rent been borne m mind. 

The cause la the monopoly arising from the limited quantity 
of land. But the limit is the difference of the returns to 
equal labour and capital on different soils. Mutatis mutandis, 
the same statement applies to all ground rents. Variations m the 
rent of pasture lands are limited by the difference in quantity 
or quality, or both, of the live stock supported by equal areas of 
land Kven variatious in the rent of building ground are limited 
by the difference in the returns obtainable by equal capitals 
used in building on equal spaces. 

It lias already been remarked that the economic title to pri¬ 
vate property in land rests upon grounds somewhat differing from 
those of the 'title to private property m movables It has been 
pomted out that if the protection of society were withdrawn, 
production would cease in a great measure, and accumulation 
would virtually cease altogether; whereas no such results would 
necessanly follow, as regards the actual land, from any amount 
of anarchy. But it was also suggested £bat the land would be 
practically rendered useless, if the possesion of portions of it 
weie not protected. The husbaudmau must have reasonable 
hopes of keeping his field at least from seed-time to harvest, or 
ho will not sow. Even the herdsman or shepherd must keep 
possession of his pasture during the time required for ^azir^g. 
And it is clear that if anything like improvement m hus- 
.bandry is sought, if even the soil is to be protected against; 
deterioration, since these things requite labour, outlay, and 
intelligence, and since the labour and outlay require time to 
produce their results, the persons who cultivate *tbe soil must 
have the possession of it in some measure secured to them. 

From this point of view it would naturally be supposed that 
the monopoly of the land of every setrfiled countiy would be in 
the hands of the actual tillers of the ground.^ Qne would 
expect to find them (supposing none but economic ^uses had 

K • 
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operated on the constitution of their society), occupying, separ¬ 
ately or in common, such areas of land as they found convenient, 
and^ if they raised from such lands any more than th^y needed 
for primaiy wants, devoting such surplus either to a common 
stock, or to the separate provision for such secondary wants as 
their state of civilization imposed upon them. 

Such a picture would, however, be very unlike any state of 
society that ever has actually existed. Economic causes never 
do Regulate the whole of the conditions of any society It 
would be irrelevant and impracticable to enter into the discussion 
of the actual tenures of land that have prevailed in practice. 
Any one moderately acquainted with history can see that the 
facts "may, without much inaccuracy, be thus summed up: 
Until very recent times, nearly all the monopolists of land have 
been non-cultivating minorities, and nearly all the cultivators 
have been either the slaves or the tenants of the minorities. 

The possession of these landowners was never founded on 
the principle above stated, of maintaining and increasing the 
productiveness of the land : and it has not been generally exer¬ 
cised, though it has in a few instances, under the influence of 
that principle. 

In ancient communities, usage or conquest, most commonly 
the latter, was the foundation of property in land* As society 
got settled, the tribes or classes actually in possession, and 
the others who were dependent upon them, became shaken 
down into their places. The origin of the possession was 
lost sight of, and the relations that bad grown up appeared 
by association a necesary part of the constitution of things. 
Nay, landed-property actually became, and is, in the eyes of 
members of very ancient communities, the very type of all 
property, and the most sacred of all material rights. But if 
what has been urged above contain any truth, this is very 
... froip being a correct view. On the contrary, antecedently 
to the historic events in which the old-established systems 
.took their rise, there was no person or class which had, as against, 
the community in general, a claim to the possession of the 
land. The claim to possession arises with the fact of the pos¬ 
session, and economic justiflcation wholly depends upon the 
use made of the privilege. 

FrimdfobCie, the land of every country belongs to tbe inhabit¬ 
ants of that country in t^isir collective capacity. This doctrine 
is ajiiqitted and acted upon by all modern and civilised com- 
munities ly foundmg colonies. The persons permitted to occupy 
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the land qre called on to pay*a price for the permission, and 
the price is received by the Qoverment on behalf of the com¬ 
munity. * This amounts to an assertion of the ultimate control 
of the community over the monopoly of the land. 

It follows from all this, that the primary right (jo receive rent, 
in so far as it is the price of the monopoly, is vested, not in 
any person or class, but in*the State as representing Ihe commu¬ 
nity at large. In a new community, it would be generally ad¬ 
mitted that the State might, if it pleased, instead of sellii% its 
land, lease it at a yearly rent. To do so or not, would bo a 
mere question of general policy. 

But it also^follows from the remarks above made, that even 
if the State has parted with its control over the land of th^ com¬ 
munity, and vested it in a privileged class, it has not parted 
irrevocably with it.* For, the foundation of the right of pro¬ 
perty in land being the acquiescence of the community, and the 
implied condition of that acquiescence being the right use of 
the privilege, it follows that the moment the privilege becomes 
detrimental, its justification ceases. The State would therefore, 
in the last resort, be justified m resuming an abused privilege 
of this kind, and if m resuming it, 'then in taking any measure 
short of resumption to ensure its right use. 

But, in truth, it cau never be expedient for the State to 
part wholly with its interests in the land Whatever may be 
said, and on whatever grounds, as to the expediency of the 
existence of a privileged class possessed of the land of a 
country, and living mainly on the rent, it is as certain as any 
proposition in Political Economy can be,’that such a class ought 
not to be permitted to absorb the whole rent. And this for 
two reasons : In the first place, if a privileged class is permitted 
to acquire exclusive possession of the land, they will speedily 
come to regard themselves as having an unquestionable and 
unimpeachable title, and any attempt to exercise control o^r- 
their arbitrary use of their pnvilege will be looked on as 
^revolutionary.* Men are easily misled by words , and the usp 
'of the term “ landed-property'' by association leads them to 
place land on a level with all other kinds of property, and to 
resent any interference with what are called “ landed-rights" with 
the same jealousy as an attempt to dictate to them in the use 

* And will &« revolutionary if the privileged class are only arbitrary 
enough, and the unprivileged strong enougS, and no safety-valve exists 
in the general constitution of society. The Fxeach noblesse found uuf, 
this to their cost in 1789-93. \ * 
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of tilings which are indisputably their own, and upon which no 
other person has any claim Now, all this false reasoning would 
have much less plausibility if the State asserted its right as 
the common owner, by reserving a pajt of the rent of all land 
that bore rent, and by retaining in a groat measure control 
of unoccupied land. 

But there is a second reason why' the State should reserve 
to itself a share of the rent of its land That rent is, in the 
first^instance, the price of the monopoly which, antecedent to 
the creation of a privileged class, is vested in the commimity. 
Rent, in so fai as it is the monopoly price, is, therefore, the 
natural income of the community as such. The State, m 
reserving a share of the rent to be applied to public purposes, 
deprives nobody of anything to which he has a just claim. 
In proportion, therefore, as the public expenditure is met by 
rent (which is not a burthen to the community), the State is 
in a healthier condition than where the expenditure is met by 
taxation * It seems, then, that the peculiar nature of landed- 
property requires the assertion of its ultimate ownership by 
the State in the reservation of a portion of the rent; and, farther, 
that this shaie may be, and indeed ought to be, so considerable 
as to lighten in a great degree the burthen of taxation. In order 
that it may effectually do this, the amount must not be fixed, 
but must be adjusted so as to increase with the increase of the 
whole rent, and of course dimmish with its diminution. Indeed, 
a fixed rent-charge would tend in a gieat degree to defeat one 
of its own objects—that of keeping up the idea of the ultimate 
ownership of the State.* ^ 

It is requisite, at tjiis point of the discussion, to meet certain 
objections. In the first place, it is urged that the ownership of 
the community simply means insecure title; that it is inconsist¬ 
ent with the durable interest vested in the improver of the soil, 
—iwhich bBiVc affirmed to be the true foundation of the right of 
property in land. Individual tenants of the State, with the 
assertion of the right of the community hanging over their heads, 
will not, it is urged, as freely invest capital or bestow labour, as 
if they held their estates in perpetuity, and free from demands. 

When we oohae to deal with some actual tenancies where the 
right of the State Is practically asserted, we may have an oppoi- 
tunity of su|^esting a more detailed reply to this argument. 
In the meantime it may suffice to say that^ in the first place, expe- 

# * See Milijp Political Economy, book tS, ch. 2, § 5. 
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rience dofs not show that uneontroUed proprietorship favours 
improvement; but, on the contrary, that motives exibt which not 
only keep proprietors from themselves investing in improvements, 
hut actually induce them to hinder others Irom doing so* 
community, on the contrary, supposing it well constituted, and, 
above all, self-goyerned^m the true sense, can h'ave no interest 
beyond providing for the public expenditure. A nation, as such, 
has no luxuries, except war And although a governing class 
may have, and often has, interests antagonistic to thosethe 
community, yet this only takes place where the community is 
not really self-governed. It would take us too far out of the 
region of economics, and into that of politics, to expand this line 
of thought.’ We must be content to assume that the State truly 
lepresents the community. And if it does, then in its capacity 
of landlord it may, at any rate, be trusted to let its tenants' im¬ 
provement alone, and not to hinder them. But more than this. 
There are certain enterprises of improvement which the State, 
and it alone, can effectually carry oat. Communications over 
large tracts of country, great schemes of drainage, and, in 
eastern countries, of in igation,—these and the like enterprises 
must be under State control, if not actually undertaken by the 
State directly. The State must also, at all events in certain 
countries and conditions of society, exercise some eontiol over 
such matters as the clearing of forests, or, on the other hand, the 
planting of wood where it does not already exist 

Generally it may be said that enterprises of strictly agricul¬ 
tural improvement fall under two classes : one relating directly to 
individual holdings, and securing its own return immediately ; 
the other spreading over great areas, and securing its return at 
long intervals of time. For example, manuring improves the 
soil, or, at any rate, restores it powers at once: the capital laid 
out m it is returned next harvest. And if only one acre in a 
square-mile were manured, that acre would be no less and no 
morel productive than if all the land round it wer^ mairafSd 
too. On the other hand, works of drainage or of irrigation re¬ 
quire a vast outlay to be of any real use, apd do not make their 
full return till mter a delay of many years. With regard, 
therefore, to the first of these divisions, it does, not matter very 
much on how small a scale the works are undeitaken. The 
others, on the contrary, must necessarily be on a large scale, and 
it is manifestly best that they should be on the largest 

Now, individual proprietors, however large their estates, can 
seldom undertake such works on a su^OLentlv great scale. 
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They are mostly left to Joint Stock Companies, ^ut Joint 
Stock Companies are a far less advantageous agency than the 
Stata In the first place, it is obvious that the primary object 
is profit, which is not the primary object of State enterprise. 
Having once defrayed the expenses of its undertaking, *the State 
will have no niotive to enrich itself by demanding high prices 
for the advantages it supplies. The private Company has. 

But what is much more important, these works, by whora- 
eoevef^undertaken, are virtual monopolies ; and it is easy to see 
that monopolies must at least be controlled by the State, and 
probably ate best when the State manages them wholly. 

The yecessity of State control over virtual monopolies is be¬ 
ginning to be much more generally acknowleged at the present 
day than it has hitherto been. Long ago the principle was 
directly admitted, that purely artificial monopolies ought not 
to be created, the only exception being that of patents granted 
for the encouragement of invention But, until very lately, it 
used to be believed, and there are many who would still main¬ 
tain, that so long as no legal prohibition against competing 
was enacted, it did not matter that the circumstances of a 
particular enterprise forbad real competition, and established 
monopolies as stringent as any patent. The mo,st marked 
example of this is the English railway system " Private en¬ 
terprise was supposed to have reached its climax in cover¬ 
ing England with railways. Yet the system does not work 
well; and there are many who think that it ought from the 
first to have been managed by the State, and that the State 
ought even now to assume the management The failure m 
a financial aspect does not touch the argument directly: though, 
in 80 far as it is attnbutablo to the attempts on the part of 
certain lines to set up an impracticable competition, it may be 
taken as a proof of the position that they aio, from circumstance^ 
vhrtual moaopolies. But what does bear directly on the position 
we are here maintaining, is the acknowledged inconvenience and 
even danger often attending on railway travelling, and arising 
mainly from the fact that railways aro things over which the pub¬ 
lic have no controj, and which are managed, in the first instance, 
with a view to the profits of certain Joint Stock Companies, 
and not to the safety or convenience of the public. 

Here, then, is an instance of a virtual monopoly which, the 
public are bogmning to find out, is utterly misplaced when left 
to,private eijj^erprise. And the reasoning which appears to 
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condemn •private enterprise in the case of this monopoly, is 
equally applicable to all similar monopolies. 

It see\n&, then, that enterprises of internal communication, as 
well as of direct agiicultiiral improvement, can be undertaken 
by the Stkte more effectively and more safely .than by private 
proprietors or by Joint Stock Companies. This, we think, may 
be considered a conclnsivS answer to those who deny the expe¬ 
diency of taxes or rent, because, as they allege, rent is the fund 
from which capital is saved for agricultural improv^ent. 
Now, even if it were true that private landlords always saved 
capiteil out of their rent to improve their estates, we think it has 
been shown .that the State can do this better than any private 
landlord, because it can do it on a larger scale. But *all tlie 
world over, the landlords who spend part of fheir rents in im¬ 
proving their lands, are the exception, and not the rule. 

These considerations appear to piove the expediency of a 
land tax, first, as an assertion of the common right of the 
inhabitants of a country to its land, antecedent to its assign¬ 
ment to any class ; secondly, as being what we ventured to call 
the natural income of the community as such, and therefore of 
the State as representing the community , and, thirdly, as ena¬ 
bling the State to do its duty as lord of the soil, in a more effect¬ 
ual manner than any class of private owners. 

We have asserted a right on the part of the State to vary the 
amount of this tax so as to correspond with the variations in the 
rent of the land. If the State be primarily entitled to the 
entire monopoly rent, it is clearly entitled to all the variations 
in the value of the monopoly. AndT if, by the action of the 
State, an increase is effected in the value .of the whole land, or of 
any given poriion, it will be readily admitted that the State is 
entitled to the increase of rent which corresponds to that in¬ 
crease of value which, as already pointed out, virtually unites 
with the monopoly price. And since the State is ^titlejjjo 
the whole, and to the variations in the whole, it is manifestly 
. entitled to the variations in the part which, under the naipe 
of land tax, it may take as its share ; for, as wiU be seen 
hereafter, the State can hardly ever receive the entire rent of its 
land, and there are many reasons why it ought* not to attempt 
to do so. 

The subject will hereafter lead us to consider, in an important 
practical instance, that of Indian Land Settlement, the question 
of a variable, as against a fixed, land tax. We shall therefore 
dismiss this part of the discussion with only one caition. We (to 
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not for an instant wish to suggest that the power of iijcreasing 
this tax should be made subservient to hnancial exigencies. 
On the coutraiy, we earnestly maintain that its fluctuations 
should depend wholly on the fluctuations in the rent itself. 

Before passing to another stage in this discussion, we think it 
right to remind the reader that we set out with an admission 
of the probable unpopularity and unprkcticalncss of some of our 
conclusions. We have propounded a very abstract theory regard¬ 
ing tflfe primary right of property in land; and we are perfectly 
aware of the many limitations and modifications this and all 
such theories must undergo in any application to practice. In¬ 
deed, there are many actual societies in which a theory of this 
kind must be inoperative for almost any practical purpose. We 
should not wisli, for instance, to see the State in England as* 
sume the functions of univeisal landlord. We think the exist- 
tence of the landlord class in England quite indefensible on 
theoretic grounds ; but wc are very far from agreeing with those 
extreme thinkers who look on them as a practical nuisance; 
and we are quite sure that superseding them wholesale would 
do more harm than good. Confiscation would be disastrous to 
the empire, and is not to be thought of; and even buying up 
their interests is a step few persons would propose, and one 
which we should earnestly deprecate. So of taxation on rent. 
We think the landloid class contributes a most unfairly small 
share to the national burthens, but we know of few measures 
that require so much caution as the imposition of a rent tax. 

But, however inoperative in practice, the theory we have 
enunciated seems to us to be true, and wc think we have proved 

it 

In the preceding pages we hope we have effectually dealt with 
the economic objections to State ownership and rent tax. 
There is, however, an objection on political pounds ; and although 
not' desirous of making this a political tieatise, the queeh 
tion is worth discussing briefly, because we have admitted that 
political consequeuces may largely modify economic conclu^ 

610US. 

The objection is, that the Executive of the State for the time 
being, would ha'ife the disposal of the rents, independently of the 
Legislature; and that this is contrary to the well-known principle 
of constitutional government, which in England is expressed in 
the saying that the Commons have the power of the purse. This 
power of the purse is held to be a very strong safeguard of 
U^rty and g^d government; and, as a matter of fact, it has 
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proved itself to bo so. But it se*enis to us that it has, owing 
to the alteiatiou of circumstances, lost much of its virtue. For¬ 
merly the'kings of England, for example, when they wanted 
to encroach on the hbei ties of their subjects, had to create an 
armed force to help them. Without money they, could not do 
this , and the money was not to be had but by applying to Pai- 
liameut for it Yet Charles I was able to raise a civil war 
whose event hung in the balance for years. And there can lie 
little doubt that now, when standing armies are in existwiice 
in every country in Euiope, any Executive which could induce 
the army to back it, could enforce obedience to its decrees, finan- 
ci.d and otner, in spite of any constitutional theory of the power 
of the purse. In the present state of relations between* Exe¬ 
cutive Oovernraonts and subjects, it is in the loyalty of citizens 
to freedom and constitutional right, and in the loyalty of sol- 
dieis to tlieir duty as citizens, that the safeguard of freedom 
must be placed ; and not in the fiction of the Houseof Commons 
being able to starve the army. 

And, as regards good government, it seems to us that our 
safeguard consists in the liberty of criticism which representa¬ 
tive institutions give, and in the power which representative 
bodies possess of displacing and lemodelling the Executive. 
No ministry can now, under ordinary circumstances, dispose 
of any sum of public money, no matter whence derived, 
without the approval of the Commons. They could not do it 
any more if the money wore derived from a rent tax. 

But It may be said that the Executive Government, being 
piactically the landlord, might use its poweis for purposes of 
corruption This is to argue from a falsg analogy. Private 
landlords do use their powers iu this way, aud it is precisely 
for such purposes that they defend so strenuously the system of 
tenancy-at-will. But where there are no tenancies-at-will, the 
obnoxious powei vanishes. •> , 0 mm 

As a matter of fact, Executive Governments always have, and 
must have, public money and patronage at their disposal, which 
may be used for corrupt purposes. The source whence the 
money and the patronage are derived is not, from tins point 
of view, a matter of very great moment. Th'b money and 
the power must be entrusted to the discretion of the Executive 
for the time being j and the check must, m the long run, be 
mainly the publicity of a representative constitution. 

It may also be argued, that to constitute thd State the 
supreme land-owner, would be enlarging undul^ the fnno-^^ 
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tions ot Gifveiniueut. Fully Mo diseu'sa this arm^nent would 
b(f to open up the entire question of the limits of Govorumeut 
action— a. sulqect much too wide to be tieated here. But this 
much may be said • the consideiations already urged go to 
show that, in,the natuie of things, the State must fnterfere in 
the arrangements regaiding land, to, a far greater extent than 
in those lefating to any otlu'r kind" of property, and that the 
uitotference is most beneficml when it assumes the torra of 
the supierne ownership of the community. We arc 
entmdy of one mind with those who claim that human indi¬ 
viduality shall he as free as possible from Stale interference ;ui<l 
Cfuitrol Bub this freedom, vve believe, is mainly of a inoia^ na- 
tuie f and w‘ii're the institution of firopoity is concerned, the 
ficeilom of the individual com<‘B into <iiiect contact vuth th* 
i'liicdom and material well-being of oth rs, and the commiinitv, 
acting thiough its authorised leaders and m its agyreg.ite 
capacity, becomes entitled to take coginzmce of the relations 
so cicaled. It is for this reason, as every ono knows, that 
the second duty of the State, after providing for the safety of 
tho lives and persons, and for the bodily freedom, of the 
citizens, IS to regulate the institution of property; and. ns has 
been already pointed out, land la the kind of piopeity m 
winch the community is most deeply concerned, and in regard 
to which the inteifereuce of public authority is most re¬ 
quisite. 

Accordingly, it is precihtdy the political school roost zealous for 
moral and legal fiecdom, which is a]|gp most prepared to accept 
Btate ooiitiol of l.infled-propelty. 

These remarks liaye been added in order to show that the doc- 
tiine we aie attempting to enforce is as little assailable fiom its 
political as from its economic side. But our mam purpose is 
to prove that the doctrine m question is economically ten- 
. ifs political ju8tificat»on we can do no more than indicate 
jTor IS there any need to do so, in preparing the ground, 

wo are doing, for the discussion of aa Indian question. India 
IS in the state in which the first thing to he thought of is, 
the securing and maiutaining material well-being. Individual 
freedom she jAissesRes, so far as her circumstances will permit. 
Self-government, indeed, is impossible, and must be so—no 
one can say how long. Her rulers must be, and must con- 
tmuG to be, invested w;th much greater powers than those 
of any western community : and it is therefore for the present 
•Ktle lo ci^icise the sovereign's power over the land, as a 
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doctrine of^ Indian policy, from*the point of view of western 
fieetiom, even il tlie criticism were in itself jiisl. 

Briefly, the supreme ownership of the State is not really 
a derogation from political lieedoin, rightly understood , and if 
it wore, it Ils still justified by the Circumstances of India . so 
that, as regards India, it only necessary to malse out a case 
for it on economic grmind.i 

The foiegoing considerations have been urged with the object 
of showing, first, that the lent of land, in so far as it ul the 
price paid for the use of a monopolised natural agent, may 
be legitimately appropriated by the State os repiesenting the 
community ; and, next, that there is no absolute inherent light 
in any body of persons, as distinct from the commumty, to 
enjoy the mouop'dy of land. 

It IS, liowevei, obvious that only in the very rudest states 
of society can the collective ownership of the community ho 
txeicised directly in other woids, as society advances in 
ci\jlisotion, an incieasing number of persons will be witbdiawn 
fioni tho piactice of agriculture, to be engaged in other branches 
of mdiistiy. A class, more or less limited, must be entiiisted witli 
dominion over the land, for tlio' supply of the wants of the 
lest. The pioblem of land tenuie is to determine what aio 
the conditions under which this class ought to exist The end 
of a system of land tenure is, copious production combined with 
advantageous distribution of agiicultural wealth. Over the 
conditions of production, social oi legal arrangements can have 
but little direct influence. 

The law can, it is true, forbid or discourage certain produc¬ 
tions, and it is also possible to stimulate certain kinds rtf 
industry, agricultural and other, within* limits imposed by 
natuial conditions. A familiar instance is afforded by the beet- 
sugar manufacture of France. But the main influence exeicised 
by social and legal arrangements is over distribution. The 
things ouce there, society can, in a very great measure, dispd^T* 
of them as it pleases. The mfluence of these arrangements does 
also re-act upon production. Capital is more leadily found 
M here Its return is firmly secured: labour is more effective 
when its remuneration is ample and constant. Now, in what way 
does society exert its power of governing the distn!>ution of 
wmlth ? Not directly, by ass«gning to each of its members hi8 
share in the things possessed by the society or created by its 
indu'iitry. This would be a form of communism, and we are not 
now called upon to pionouuce any judgment on tl|ii,t scheme.* 
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The ordinary way in which society, as actually ^constituted, 
manages the distribution of wealth, is by assigning cei tain rights 
to itSL members, and protecting them in the enjoyment' of these 
nghta. 

We are not pow dealing with the science of Political Economy 
in general, and we must assume, on the*' part of those for 
whom wo write, a general knowledge of the principles of that 
soieace. It will therefore siiffico to take it as understood that 
returiis of industrial entei prise generally consist of profits, 
which are the share of the capitalists, and of wages, which aie 
the share of the labourers who jointly carry on the industry 
in question In the special case of industry applied to the 
land, there is a third thing included in its returns, called rent, 
the nature of w'’hich we liave before explained. It is demonstrable, 
that so long as society abstains from forcibly adjusting these 
shaies, wages, profits, and rent, will tend to adjust themselves 
by laws which economic science can ascertain. Koughly stated, 
wages adjust themselves by the competition of labour, and 
profits by the competition of capital. Kents, os already showu, 
are paid out of the surplus that remains after providing for 
the returns of labour and capital. Something on each of these 
pomts will have to be written as we come to discuss the classes 
concerned with the land. 

Society, then, in general, may safely act on the principle that 
labour and capital lielong to the labourers and capitalists re¬ 
spectively, and that each is to make the best bargain he can for 
himself. Capital is either something that a man saves out of his 
own personal gains, or Something transmitted to him from an¬ 
other person who has so saved it. Capital therefore comes under 
the definition of private property, with which we set out. Its 
employment is something with which the community cannot 
interfeie without saorifi.cing a higher and an ultimate utility for 
sakp of a lower and an immediate one. As to labour, 
we need not take much trouble to prove that it is wholly and 
solely the labourer's own, and that society has no control over 
it, save in exceptional and special circumstances.* 

But land, as already pointed out, belongs in the first instance 

a 

* This statement, like many others in pure economic science, requires 
much modification m practice. An instance will readily occur—that of 
Poor Laws. The claim of support from the State becomes correlative to a 
claim on the part of the State against the labour of those supported. We 
must, again plead that we are not writing a general treatise. The labour 
aguesiiou is al'ery Urge one, and am only be incidentally touched here. 
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to nobodj^i^ Society is therefore compelled to make some choice 
as to the way in which dominion over it shall bo exercised. 
We haVe already intimated that in ancient commiini|ries a 
series of events m no wise connected with economic science 
actually determined this choice. But it is at least an interest' 
ing speculation t« try to ascertain how economic science would 
have solved the question. 

The principle has been already laid down, that the expend¬ 
iture of labour and capital in improvement is what gives a 
claim to permanent interest in land It is admitted that se- 
cut ity of tenure is an indispensable condition even of prevent¬ 
ing deteriorjition In order that the land may give an equable 
supply of Its pioduce, it must be kept from being exhausted , 
and this alone demands skill, outlay, and labour. Afortio'tif 
greater skill, greater outlay, and greater labour, are lequued, 
if increasing supplies are to be procured Our problem is to 
determine m what way the greatest efficiency is to be attained 
lor these 

I’he persons actually and directly engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil may be divided into tivo classes: capitalists culti¬ 
vating with the assistance of lined laboui, g.nd labourers culti¬ 
vating with capital which they eitliei find for themselves or 
borrow from a capitalist. Thcfoimer class is most commonly 
found in connexion with proprietors of large estates. The 
capitalist who engages in the cultivation of land by means of 
hiied labour, is usually called a farmer: and if he pays rent 
for his land, he is a tenant farmer 

The labourer who supplies or borrows bis cultivating capital, 
is usually called a peasant We shall use the woids farmer, or 
capitalist farmer, and peasant, as strictly as we can m these senses. 

Now, it is clear that both farmer and peasant, whether direct te¬ 
nants of the State, or tenants of private landlords, may hold for a 
term, or at will; or the law may be so constructed th^t the culti¬ 
vator, be he capitalist or peasant, should himself be proprietor. 
It is easy enough to understand that the closer the status of the 
cultivator approaches to that of proprietor, or, in other words, ’the 
greater the fixity of his tenure, the greater security there is, not 
only for the comfort of the cultivator himself, but for the good¬ 
ness of his husbandry, provided that other social and economic 
conditions be not hostile and sufficiently strong to defeat the ten¬ 
dency of permanent tenure. For example, if a cultivator be 
in possession under a long lease, or in perpetuity, of 4ufficient 
land to maintain himself and his immediate faii^ly in 'Qomfert, 
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tlien the continuance of that comfort will mainly ^^e 5 ^elul upon 
tlie prudence of the cultivator and his family in so piovulmaf 
foi themselves and their descendants that the land shall- not be 
ov^ibnidened. And as lo the gnodnosa of the cultivator’s hus¬ 
bandly, it IS obvious, d 2 )rwt i, and is a matter ot ev<*iy-day ex¬ 
perience, that 'the moie secure the po§sessum of a hoidinu’, the 
le^sis the holder’s temptation to coiniunt any of the various forms 
ot imprudence by which land is injured, seeing that the loss 
will mil on himself or ins own descendants, and not on stiaugeis. 

We do not mean to say that the motives here assigned foi pru- 
denoo will always prevail. Wc are quite well aware that tliese 
motives are open to counteraction, and m practice are actually 
counteracted by various conflicting ones. Of this hereafter ■ 
meantime it is sufficient for our purpose to point out the 
fact that permanency of tenure is a favourable condition as 
well for the promotion of good cultivation as for the personal 
advantage ot the cultivator. 

We have alieady seen that the right to that shaie of tlie 
produce of land which is called rent, resides m the community 
at large, antecedently to its assignment to any class. In older 
to test the expedieuev of jusbiyniug tlie propiietoiship of land 
to one or otlier of the vai ions classes on whom it is possible 
to confer it, we must examine the tendency which will be devel¬ 
oped in each class. 

Let us first consider the case in which each member of the 
class shall, or may, possess a landed estate large enough to afford 
him, in the form of rent alone, an income which shall at least 
suffice for Ins support. A member of such a class may of course 
resolve to expend capital, and cultivate his estate by the assist¬ 
ance of hired labourers.' In such a case his position will resemble 
that of a capitalist farmer, as will be seen when we come to 
discuss that class 

But when it is postulated that the income derived from 
shall*bo sufficient to maintain the receiver, it is manifest 
that he iray elect to live wholly on such income. And in that 
case, he will let his estate to one or moje farmers or peasants, from 
whom he w-ill draw rent. Now, here it is plain, that granting 
permanency of tenure to such tenants is not the laudloni's most 
obvious interest. It is true that by contracting fora term, he 
guards himself against loss in bad harvests if he debars himself of 
gain in good ; but the minority of mankind are prone to reckon 
the chances of gain, and neglect those of loss* And the evil of 
psecarJUus ctjHivation is not easily to be distinguished from 
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accidental^loss, until it has rfcached a stage at which remedy 
becomes extremly difficult. Besides, love of power is flattered 
by the jwssessiou of complete c<;utiol of property ; and it will be 
seen beieafter that circumatances may be such as to prorfuce. a 
false impi^hSion that the power in quehtiou is not mischievous. 

The tendency oi such a state of things will be to raise the 
rent rwhich is the price of the monopolised aitide*—land) to its 
highest rates, and this for the tieneiit of a class of peisous whp, at 
any rate, aie not compelled to make any return of any klhd to 
the community, for that which th(*y giatuitously receive Its 
pnmary ettect will thcrefoie be^ to laise up a class living at the 
expense of the community, possessing control over a commodity 
(‘sseutial to the common well being, and yet having interests an¬ 
tagonistic to the interests of all the rest. That these tendonems 
have never had their full ettect, is due to a variety of c-mses, some 
of which we shall have to investigate. But that such tendencies 
exist, and that they produce effects disastrous in the oxtieme, is 
a fact pioved by only too stiong evidence 

It will be easily seeu that the tendencies of an insecure te¬ 
nure aie more mischievous when the ma.ss of the cultivators are 
peasants than when they aie capitalist fanne-rs. The latter are 
mostly found lu communities where agriculture m only one of 
many co-ordiuate industiies ; the former are chiefly found where 
the great mass of the popular,ion aie employed m agriculture, 
and other modes of industry are few and bubordinate. JNow, on 
the one hand, wlieie there aie many modes of employment for 
capital, airangemeuts which press upon one ot these are less 
injuiious than if it stood alone ; and, cm the other, the greater 
enlightenment which for the most part is found in commer¬ 
cial communities, ie-acts upon the landed-’proprietors, and makes 
them better aware of their true interests. Aot^ordingly, a farmer 
IS better able to protect himself than a peasant, because he can 
carry his capital elsewhere; and his landlord is less likely to 
fancy it his interest to press hardly upon the tenant. 

This IS the true explanation of the fact that English systems 
of land tenure appear to be successful in spite of econoniic rea¬ 
sons why they ought to be failures. A great deal of land in 
England is held nominally from year to year ;• but the farmer 
knows that he has the practical security of tenure which custom 
gives, and he invests his labour and capital on that security, 
though not With the same reliance as he would feel if he held a 
long lea.se, or were himself a proprietor. The prosperity of 
English agticultiuc IS often pointed to as an argdinent^of the 
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“solvitur arnbulando" sort, against all who assert the^ji’scientific 
theory of land tenure. But if what we have said above con¬ 
tains any truth, it prospers in spile of being nnscientifid, and in 
consequence of caiihos which neutralise the inherent vices of 
the system, and it ia therefore rather one of the ebcceptions 
which prove the rule. But the case, is very much altered 
whole peasants are in question A peasant tenantry holding at 
will,^ has always been characterised by poverty and bad hus¬ 
bandly. The most marked example of this is, of course, Ireland. 
Here every thing concurred to bung out in strong leliof the 
vices of the system of tenancy-at-will. A teeming population, 
with the most impiudent habits, lived wholly on l^he produce 
of the soil, having no manufactures and no commerce, and 
being under the influence of a strong attachment to their native 
land, which rendered emigration so distasteful that it needed 
famine and pestilence to force them to it. That in such a 
state of things competition for land should produce rack-renting, 
was only natural.* To do the landlords justice, they were sel¬ 
dom bard Nor was the poverty of the country their fault. 
It was the fault of a policy which prohibited manufactures 
and comineice and every other source of wealth to the coun- 
tiy, and drove its inhabitants back on the land as their only 
means of subsistence. It was also, m part, the fault of ha¬ 
bits of early marriage leading to undue multiplication. The 
lush laudloids ceitaiiily did not improve their lands; but 
in this respect they were no worse than their English biothren. 
Improvements seldom originate with landlords, though they 
may adopt and forward*them. But the more the excuses that 
are made for the Irish landlords individually, the more eflectual 
becomes the coudemnafion of the system of which they formed 
pari, and which now, though its worst mischiefs have been done 
long ago, and, it may be hoped, cannot be repeated, is in such 
a ^ate that its faults and their remedies are equally intolerable. 
lt*lippears then, that an unlimited freedom of action on the 
part of landloids is not wholly incompatible with public well¬ 
being in communities ^ssessed of various means for the em¬ 
ployment of labour and capital, and in which cultivation is 
chiefly carried on by capitalists; but that it is inconsistent with 
public well-being in countiies whose sole industry is agricul¬ 
tural. 

It is desirable, at this stage of the discussion, to put on record 
the admission that landed-aristocracies, that of England m parti¬ 
cular, have bbon of considerable utility : but their utility has 
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been sociJ^l’^nd political, rather than economic. It wonW be 
travelling too far from the province of economic speculation, 
and trespassing too much on that of history, to cliscussp the 
action of feudal aristocracies on the progiess of society. The 
position of the body of English landholders was eminently 
favourable to the acquisition and the beneticial use pf political 
influence. From the earliest times, they have mediated be¬ 
tween the crown and the people and it ii' in no small degree 
due to their action, that the monarchy never became despodc, 
and that democracy has not yet become revolutionary. It la 
needless, and in a work of this kind it is out of place, to record 
the political and social services of the gentry of England. ^ But 
we would invite attention to the fact that these services were 
leudercd by men who, on the whole, abstained fiom using to 
the full extent the privilege of getting all they could out of 
their tenants, and dealing arbitrarily with their properties. And 
however fully the English landlord might, in individual cases, 
exercise the rights of property, he seldom forgot that there 
were duties annexed to those rights. The old feudal relation 
of lord and vassal and retainer died out; but it left its truces 
in the constitution of society, and the feudal superior of past 
centuries is the local justice, the local administrator, the guardian 
of the poor, and, what is by no means of minor importance, 
tlui local leafier of society of to-day. 

It has been already pointed out that there are circumstances 
in the economic position of England which mitigate, in a very 
considerable degree, the evils of nnrestiaioed landlordism. And 
it is to be further remarked that, however apparently untenable 
tlie position of a given privileged class may be in abstract 
theory, the danger and the' injustice of attacking piivileges in 
practice may be so gieat as to render the anomaly more toler¬ 
able than its correction. It is probable that no statesman 
who guided himself by scientific principle, would at this day. 
attempt to create a landed-anstocracy; but neither would a 
^statesman of practical sagacity think himself justified iuat- 
‘tempting to revolutionise such a system, if ii had been useful in 
the past, and now were working well. 

It may be expected that in dealing with tbiS part of the 
subject, something will be said on a question much discussed 
at the present day, the laws and customs regulating 
succession to real property, and in particular those of Entail 
and Primogeniture. ^ ^ 

It may be sufficient, however, to pass over these ^ints 
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with a vary brief notice. Thb subject to which these general 
remarks are iutroductory is a practical one, and in it there is no 
question of primogeniture or of entail These are purely 
matters of English politics: and our references to England are 
intended merely to illustrate our arguments, and, in a measure, 
to combat certain fallacious assumptions that things must be light 
because they are English. We may then just say, with regard 
toghe points indicate, that the power of entail appears to us 
an unnecessary and inexpedient extension of the right of 
disposing of private property. We think it is essential to that 
right, that an owner should have the power of transferring lus 
goods once for all by bequest or gift. But we do not see any 
necessity for hia having power to regulate a series of future 
transfers, especially after his death. And as to land in parti¬ 
cular, the power of ** tying it up,” as it is called, is manifestly 
a detraction from the gener^ control of the community, which 
we have elsewhere stated to be essential. 


Primogeniture we look upon as a question, not of Political 
Economy, but of what may be called the morality of property. 
Its retention or abolition in any given community seems wholly 
to depend on whether more importance is aitacbed to the moral 
claims of all children to particiimte alike in the property of an 
intestate parent, or to the expediency, real or imaginary, of maiu- 
taiumg a certain kind of distribution of land. In one word, 
they are both quesiions relajted to an aristocracy of large land- 
owners. Such an aristocracy, as we have shown, Is not an econo¬ 
mic necessity. It may turn out, according to circumstances, 
a social benefit, as the Enghsh landed-c&ss, on the whole, 
has. On the otW hand, it may prove a social nuisance, like 
too many ot such classes all over toe world. In the drst case, 
it may be worth whilo to keep up entails and primoge&ituie 
for the sake of the beuellts derived from the existence of the 
clasa , In the second case, the institutions that keep alive the 
class are iucluded in its condemnation. 


. In connexion with this part of the subject it may be remarked 
that where a purely t^nt-reoelving class of landowners exists, 
it is distinctly expedient that the numbers of snoh class be 
subject to lumtation, provided always that they be sufi^ciently 
numerous to leave room for fair competition. Of course, If 
landlords be very few in number, they can more easily combine; 
and as they will still constitute a class, having interests distinct 
from, and possibly hostile to, those of the rest of the oommuuity, 
' thej*’ may^ use their powers of combining to the public detri- 
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ment. B^t, on the other haiul> a too numerous class of land¬ 
lords is >^t to do mischief m another way. In the first place^ 
the moi:e numerous they are, the poorer they are likely to be« 
and the less, therefore, will be their power of accumulating the 
capital requisite for doing the works which are required of 
them It has been already pointed out, that certain works can 
only be executed* with full effect by the State, because it alone 
can work on a sufficiently large scale. Parity of reasoning will 
show that, as between large and small estates, the advaatagfb in 
matters of this kind is greatly on the side of the large estates* 
But this is not all The amount of " surplus profits,"* which is 
to be distributed among the class, being suppo^ the same, the 
greater will 'be the necessity that the whole of it be absorbed 
% the class, so that no margin whatever may be left to return to 
the actual cultivators. Hence, the practices of short leases, ten¬ 
ancy-at-will, and rack-renting, are more likely to hold ground 
among a numerous landlord class. It might be imagined that 
the laws of primogeniture and entail would, at any rate, 
tend to hold m check evils of this kind. And so they do lu a 
degree, but not so largely as might be supposed at first 
sight; for entailed lands are not uncommonly saddled*" with 
ptovisions for younger children, so that ^at seems to be 
a large undivided estate is really the property of a body of 
persons, of whom the nominal landlord is virtually only the 
tiustee. This is just as fatal to accumulation and improvement 
on his part as if the estate were actually divided, and just as 
likely to lead to short leases and rack rents. And, moreover, the 
limitation of numbers, in this instance, ipay leave open all the 
power of combining, while the temptation to abuse proprietary 
rights is still present, and the ability to use them beneficially no 
longer exists, 

Enough has now been said on the economic position of 
the landlord class. If we have appeared to dwell too exclu¬ 
sively upon the evils incident to their existence, we may be able 
to justify ourselves by the following considerations. In the first 
place, if it be true that their existence is not an economic 
necessity, the burden lies on their supporters, and not on the 
writer of an economic discourse, of showing what is their 
mison d *etre. In the next place, we have admitt^ that in some 
cases they have justified their existence by national services^ 
though rarely by the kind of services Political Economy demands 
of them. Lastly, we are not writing with a view to English 
politics; and, if we were, we should have no fear that qpy crilimsm 
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of ours would much damuj^e au institution so intim^ely bound 
up with the actual structuie of English society Eughshineii 
owe too much to their gentry to be afiaid of heaiing the truth 
aboifb them ; and it may be that the gentry themselves need to 
b"e reminded of their own shortcominjas, lest they fancy that 
they can rely ^entirely on social and political sei vices, and lefiise 
to acknowledge their duty in promptmg the mateiial we«illh 
of the country. 

But those facts need more particularly to be dwelt upon, 
because a certain class of thinkers are disposed to svit up the 
exceptional services of the English aristocracy as a leason foi 
trying to create similar classes elsewlieie Our landloid?, tluy 
say, h^ve not on the whole, abused Lheii powers. In some fi w 
cases they have greatly improved their properties At all 
events, they have been a valuable political order in the State 
Tkeiefbve let us m.ike others like them in Bengal for extiinple 
It is to show the weakness of this kind of reasoning that we have 
criticised so severely tlie economic defects of the class. We want 
to show that when you have made your landlord, the pro¬ 
bability is that you will have got only a rack-renter, instead of 
an improver and social political leader. 

In what has been already saul, we have endeavoured to show thu 
right and duty of the State, as representing the community, to 
take upon itself the privileges, and undergo the responsibilities, 
of supiome lamlownei , and we have pointed out the danger of 
abdicating the privileges in favour of a minority who may be, 
and commonly are, tempted to shirk the responsibilities. 

We now address our'selves to a far more difficult task—that of 
ascei taming what ought to be the action of the State with legaid 
to the classes actually engaged in the work of cultivation. 

As we have before remarked, these classes are susceptible of a 
great twofold division—that of farmers and peasants. The 
farmer la a capitalist, large or small, and is assisted by biretl 
JalKXirera ; and his relation to the farm is analogous to that of 
the factory-owner to the factory. 

• In treating of capitalist fanners, it will, therefore, be necessary 
to deal also with the elass of day-labouiera engaged in agricul¬ 
ture under farmers. The peasant farmer is a labourer cul¬ 
tivating generally no more land than just supplies woik to 
himself and his family, and finding the capital for this indus¬ 
try himnelf; that is, either possessing it of liis own, or borrowing 
ittioin another person, who may be the same to whom the 
peasant pays? rent 
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Thoug^ the diytmction bdtweon tlu*se classes is obvious 
erwiiuhj'^t il is not easy to say exactly at what point the 
one aepaiates from the other. Except on the vuiy minutest 
allotments, it cannot be said th.it hired laboui will iiffvei^be 
wanted :«aud, ou the other hand, it is not easy to fix the exact 
quantity of laud^ winch (say) a family seven inliuinher can al¬ 
ways cultivate without lliiied assistance But there is such a 
maximum, though a vague one , and beyond that maximum thu 
capitalist may be said to begin. ^ 

There are two questions in the political economy of land 
teuuie, whose answei is absolutely essential to the fiaining 
a collect theoty, and which it is of the utmost irnpoibi-iice to 
keep distinct, though they are commonly confiLsed, aud their 
confusion leads to moat erroneous leasoning First, whether 
IS the tanner or the peasant tlie more useful pioducer; or, in 
other words, is cultivation on a large oi ou a s.nall scale more 
elhoient? Secondly, whether the distrihutiou of wealth among 
tin* cultivating class is better oigauised where tlio bulk of the 
cl.iss are capitalibt farmers and labouiers, or wlieie the bulk of 
the cla'iS are peassruits ? 

These question'., we say, must he kept distinct. It might be 
peilectly true th.tt tarmeis produced more than pcaa.ints, .lud 
yet tile piodiice might be so unequally distubuted as to gi\c a 
m inifest advantage to the peasants. We think it is fully witlini 
the province ot-the piihtical economy of laud tenure to enquue 
whether one system, how'ever superior as an instrument of pro¬ 
duction, tends to pioduce paup.-rism in a very large section of 
the community; and whether anotlier system, even if less 
ethciont, lends to guard against that evil And if it be foiin'i 
that this IS so, it may be permitted to practical statesmanship to 
decide that it requires very great superiority, as an instrument 
ot production, to induce a piefeience for the former-system over 
the latter 

Wo are quite well aware that we are here treuidiu^bn danger¬ 
ous ground. We may be told that Political Economy hasuoi lung 
to do with the distribution of wealth, but only with its pro¬ 
duction , or, at any rate, that it has only’to investigate sequen¬ 
ces, Without any juiisdictiou over social arrangements winch aro 
their antecedents The first of these propositions we deny: the 
latter we admit with limitation. That, as a science, Political 
Economy can only investigate, we admit; but we plead that the 
stieneu of I’ohtical Economy can and ought to guide the art of 
practical statesmanship in those matteis on which tli^science 
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can throw light. And we contend that if the contri^ be pre¬ 
sented to a statesman, between a community organised for the 
utmost efficiency in protluction, yet containing a considerable 
leaven of pauperism, and a community loss efficiently organised 
for production, but whose institutions are more calculated to 
guard against pauperism, the statesman is obliged to act upon 
a preference ^which in our opinion should be in favour of the 
latter), in founding institutions tending to one or the other re¬ 
sult. ' But if the superiority in one respect turns out to be real 
and great, and in the other to be only apparent ; or, if real 
extremely small in comparison, in that case at least it is obvious 
that practical statesmanship ought to be directed towards pro¬ 
ducing the result that manifestly tends to yield the most ad¬ 
vantage. 

We return, then, to the questions formerly proposed. And 
first, are farmers more effective producers than peasants ? 

A very common mode of answering this question is, to assume 
certain countnes as respectively typical of the systems, and to 
infer the success of each system from a comparison of these 
countries. 

Eughind is usually, and indeed necessarily, taken as the ^pe 
of the farm system ; France as that of the peasant system It is 
Confidently affirmed that English agriculture is vastly -more suc¬ 
cessful than the agriculture of France; and it is said that French 
cultivators work harder with an inferior result. This may be 
tiue, though we doubt it: but we hold that the comparison be¬ 
tween England and France is a very misleading one. it is found¬ 
ed mainly on the computation that two-thirds of the population 
of France are agriculturists, and only one-third of that of Eng¬ 
land. Hence, it is iuftrred that while in France the labour of 
two cultivators maintains only three persons, in England the 
labour of two cultivators maintains six : and according to this 
estimate, English labour is twice as productive as French. This 
might be ftrue, if no food were imported into either country, 
and if the agriculture of both countries were employed solely in 
the* production of food. But as food is largely imported into 
England, we should know precisely the proportion between the 
food importation vof England and that of France^ before we 
ventured to make any statement as to the proportion of 
the populatioa supported on home-grown food in each countiy. 
This one considoration is sufficient to render the whole estimate 
so uncertain that its force in argument is greatly reduced, 
when It It fuithcr consuiered tlSit a very large quantity of 
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the proi^ice of French agricaflture is exported, in the shape of 
wine, brandj, and silk, to England and all paits of the world, 
while England produces hardly anything but food, we, think 
it may faiily be said that the argument fiorn the rela¬ 
tive proj^ortions of the agricultural populations has no value 
whatever. • 

It must be remembered, too, that France ift hot a good 
specimen of the system of “ petite cultuie.*’ It would be 
much fairer to compare English agiiculture with that of some 
of the countries wliere peasant propiietorship is m a healthier 
condition—the Channel Islands, for example, or Norway But 
this is a spbject on which volumes have been written, and it is 
impossible to discuss it fully within our limits The best 
treatise on this special question, is, probably, Thornton's Plea 
for Peasant Properties ; and the reailer will find the results of 
the latest investigations summed up m the second book of Mr. 
Mill's Political Economy It may be admitted that there are 
ceitain causes which tend to render cultivation on the small 
scale less effective in proportion to the labour employed, than 
on the laige. These are chiefly difficulties in obtaining me¬ 
chanical aid to labour, and a ceitain want qf economy in the 
matter of farm liuildings, conveyance to market, and the like. 
It is true 1 hat a farm of twenty acres will apparently require 
far more buddings in proportion to its sige, than one of a thou¬ 
sand acres But it must be remembered that some part of the 
budding on the small farm is really accommodation for the 
labouieis employed on it, (though these are not called by that 
name, being the peasant and his family,) and this must be set 
off against the labourer's residence for the large farm. Still 
there will he a disproportion in the matfer of building, which 
will be in favour of the larger establishment. So there will be 
an advantage in the large scale of conveyance to maiket, and 
in other matters which may be called incidental and auxiliary ; 
and of course where steam ploughs, reaping mactiines, and 
other machinery, are employed, the larger establishment will have 
an obvious superiority. But in the ordinary opeiations, ibis 
superiority, if it exists at all, is by no means marked Possibly 
there may be some advantage in employing a number of 
labourers all in the same operation at once ; but it does not 
very clearly appear that they have any advantage over an equal 
number of independent peasants working each at his own 
patch of land. But probably the chief superiority of the large 
farmer over tbe peasant lies in this, that the lai^S fanner ia iu 
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a uiiicli bcf.fer position to acqiiire‘ knowlodgo and to djtSpJay the 
kind of PTiergy winch is ipquisite in experiments of imfirovp- 
nient ^ Here, however, it mav be reniaiked that tJie authors 
of , nearly nil experiments of iniprovement—in England at 
least—have been men who cultivated land which tncy also 
owned ; that most, of them have had ot|ier mecus of living be¬ 
sides agricullCre , and that some of them have been men whose 
habits of entei prise were first acquired in commeicial life. 

It IS further to be obseived that very much in the matter 
depends on eonsuleratioiis of climate and soil, and of the kind 
of produce required to be raised. Pabtuie requires larger aieas 
of ground than the cultivation of grain or the like ; ond giain 
ciops, tlwugh il IS possible to grow them in small plots, can bo 
iHised with more profit fiom comparatively laige suifacrvs Grain, 
indeed, and inony other kinds of produce, aiu only ot use 
wlien collected in considerable quantity ; for though it is possible 
to grind and piepaie giam for food by the labour of a single 
household, the process involvis very gieat waste of Jaboiu, and 
one of the eaihest steps in civilisation is to substitute machi- 
nerj for band-power in the preparation of food. fcJo, again, of 
cotton, indigo, sugai-cano, and many such crops These cau 
only he used in very considerable quantity, and it may be said 
of some of them that it is absolutely impossible to manipulate 
them by the labour of a single household. But even m these 
instances, the advantage of cultivation on the large scale lievi 
lather in the facility of collection than in the cultivation itself 

It appears to us that the advantages of “giaiule caltuie 
may be summed up thus *-»— 

An advantage m the Jaiger measuies of improvement, such 
as communications, irfigation or drainage, the planting or 
cleaning of large tracts of country, and the like,—which, how 
ever, are properly the woik of landlords, or, according to what 
has been said above, of the community. 

An advantage m buildings again.st which, however, are to 
be set the residences of the labourers. 

A’n advantage m conveyance to and from, market, and pur¬ 
chasing on a larger scale. 

An advantage* m the facility of collection of pioduce that 
can only be manipulated on a great scale. 

An advantage in facility for experiments of improvement 
► But, after making all allowance for these advantages, the 
sta^^tics of the tpiestion, for which we must again refer to Mill 
Tliorntou* and the authorities they ((uote, appear to prove 
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that, at ajf»events, there is no very marked superiority in the 
productiveness of the large over the small farms. 

We will now proceed to the other inquiry stated above—whe¬ 
ther, under the system of capitalist farming, the distribution cff 
wealth is m a healthy condition; and, if not^ whether any 
remedy can he applied to* its defects. 

It will be at once admitted that the possession of the soil 
by capitalists, in areas many times too large to bo cultivated 
by a single family, renders necessary the employment of hired 
labourera Now, field labour, on the whole, is that which 
requires least skill, so long, that is, as the labour is confined 
to the execution of mechanical acts, without the labourer’s tak¬ 
ing part in the intelligent direction of bis own labour* to a 
given end. The farmer who superintends and manages all, 
does indeed find occasion for developing intelligence of no 
mean kind; but the mere acts of ploughing, sowing, barrow¬ 
ing, weeding, reaping, hedging, and ditching, tending cattle or , 
sheep, and such like, require nothing beyond a certain amount 
of physical strength, endurance, and faculty of imitation. 
Hence, the wages of agricultural labour are lower than the 
wages of almost every other kind of labour. There is less power 
of saving, less stimulus to improve their condition, and conse¬ 
quently less motive to restrain multiplication; and, besides 
all this, a lower degree of intelligence is developed in these 
labourers than in almost any other class. So also their stand¬ 
ard of living IS lower , and they are the last to perceive any 
relation between the rate of wages and the increase or diminu¬ 
tion of their numbers. This relation,* indeed, is only dimly 
seen as yet by any class of wage-paid porkers; but it may 
safely be affirmed that it is utterly unknown to the agriculturist. 
So that not only is the farm labourer the worst paid (which 
h« might be, and yet enjoy a sufficiency of comfort), but bis 
condition inevitably tends to paupensm, and is continuiLlly fall¬ 
ing into it. 

It may be said that the above statement applies to all indug- 
tries mulatia mvdandis, and not to agricultural labour alone. 
Wherever there is a large capital applied to production on the 
great scale, there will \>e hired labour; and whetever there is a 
tendency to over-population, there will be a tendency to paur 
perism. 

Wo admit that the question ultimately resolves itself into 
one of population. If the community multiplies^ faster than 
the means of support increase, it will become poor. *If anw 
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class inciea^es faster than its special means of support, it will 
become poor. The question l)efore us is, how the class em- 
ployfed m agricuiture can be taught not to pauperise itself. 

It IS a well known fact that a high standard of comfort tends 
to produce habits of prudence. The desire to enjoy perma¬ 
nently, and to increase, one's customary comforts and business ; 
the desire to provide against sickness, accident, and old age; 
and the desire to secure a comfortable living to one’s children, 
are motives which actuate almost all men, though in widely 
different degrees. They are motives which have played a part 
of the very highest importance in developing civilisation ; and 
they may be said to be the very main springs of human action, 
as far as the science of Political Economy is concerned. 

Now, the development of prudence is only possible where the 
results of a man’s actions are capable of being foreseen, and in 
some measure controlled, by the man himself. Saving, for 
example, is of qo use when some one may come and take away 
your savings against your will. Industry is without much 
motive when it goes to enrich some one else, and leaves the 
owner of the labour exactly where it found him. But suppos¬ 
ing these contingencies guarded against, still prudence in a 
labourer is impossible, or, at any rate, difficult^ unless he foresees 
the results of nis conduct upon the increase or diminution of 
his wages. Now, the rate of wages depends upon the proportion 
between the amount of the wage-fund and the number of the 
labourers. In the case of ordinary labourers, the wage-fund 
is a vague, unknown quantity, invisible to tlie labourer himself. 
An he knows is that wages rise and fall: and he may possibly 
obtain a dim idea of the fact that numbers and competition 
may have to do with this rise and fall, by seeing himself under¬ 
bid in his own local market for employment. Bat when bis 
wage-fund takes the definite and concrete shape of a piece of 
land wlficb he is to till, and from whose produce he is to main¬ 
tain himself, the aspect of things changes. The relation 
between population and wages then becomes thus far at least 
clear-—that if he divides his land among several children, each 
of them will Jie poorer m proportion jto the increase of their 
numbers. This, if there bo any prudence in his character, is a 
direct check upon undue multiplication. This meets one of the 
common objections to peasant farming. It is said that peasant 
farming leads to over-population and consequent sub-division 
of land intoi parcels too small to be effectively cultivated. Now, 
It IS perfectly true that where a class in possession of land has 
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a tendencji^ to rauitiplj, and \Wiere it is usual, or legally com- 
puisory, to*divide estates among all the children, land will be 
broken up into very small parcels. But it is not true that the 
system of peasant farming is the cause of the tendency to*ovQr- 
populate. • If what we have said above be true, it must be actu¬ 
ally a check on ^ the tendency. It is not pretended that the 
check will be always effectiial. And it certainly w>ll not oper¬ 
ate, unless the peasant farmer is assured that he and his will 
benefit by prudence and self-control. If the benefits can be 
taken away by the will of another, the prudence and self-con¬ 
trol will not be exercised So also with the desire of accumu¬ 
lating capital, and the willingness to use such capital for iinpiov- 
ing land. No farmer, capitalist, or peasant, will care to save, 
or‘to invest his savings m his laud, under an insecure tenure 
or a rack-rent. 

We must heie guard against a misconception common among 
persons who discuss economic questions without understanding 
them. We do not mean to say, nor does any economic writer 
that we know of, that peasant proprietorship, or peasant farm¬ 
ing with fixed tenure, will infallibly produce prudence. We are 
peifectly well aware that habits may have been formed which 
no change of cirmmstances will immediately bradioate. There 
are races amon* whom early marriage is a religious obli¬ 
gation Such races would, and do, multiply rapidly under any 
system of land tenure But it is au ascertained fact that even 
these races do not marry so early, nor multiply so fast, under 
pea.sant proprietorship as under tenancy-at-wilL We shall have 
to illustiate this fact further on, when we come to the special 
subject ot land tenuie in India All we need say at present is, 
that Political Economy claims only to point out the tendency of 
peasant proprietorship (or fixity of tenure) to check that in¬ 
crease of population which leads to pauperism, and to mitigate, 
even if it does not neutralise, the habits which lead, to over¬ 
population, where such liabits exist. Biiefly, economic science 
teaches this, that the peasant proprietor, or farmer with fixed 
tenure, has a motive for prudence, which may indeed be over¬ 
powered by counteracting causes, but which still exists, and has 
some weight ; whereas the cottier, or the commpn labourer, has 
none, or, at all events, none comparable in force and visibility. 

This being the case, it seems to us a mistake to expect that 
an immediate improvement can be effected by turning a com¬ 
munity of tenants-at-will into a community of peasant pro¬ 
prietors, The habits of centuries, which have ^own^into a 
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natioual character, cannot be changed in a day, or even in a 
generation. •' ‘ 

It may even be that such a measure would appear at first to 
P^oddfce actual mischief. It would not be until the habits of 
imprudence had been conquered, that the benefit of the change 
would begin to be felt. 

One of the evils to which a change df th*d kind mentioned 
would be very likely to give rise, is 8ub<lotting. And, indeed, it 
is a stock objection to peasant proprietors, that they have a ten¬ 
dency to turn into petty landlords. When they do, we fully ad¬ 
mit that they constitute the most mischievous sort of landlords. 
But it is not every community of peasant proprietors that' does 
this Such communities, indeed, are the exception. Where any¬ 
thing of the kind has taken place, it will be found that some or 
all of the conditions are always present. In the first place, the 
sub-letting peasant belongs to a race in which labour is despised, 
and in which leisure is counted a chief luxury. Love of power 
is frequently characteristic of such races In the second place, it 
is very likely that the sub-letting individuals are not properly 
peasant farmers at all,* but owners or lessees of land which is 
extensive enough to require the assistance of hired labourers to 
cultivate. Where this is the case, and if ^ere is sufficient 
competition for land to make it worth a prettj^igh rent, a lazy 
or Ignorant owner, or one who possesses iosufficient capital, 
is likely to choose to let the whole or part of it, instead of eulti- 
vating it. Or, thirdly, it may be that the so-called sub-tenant 
is practically a serf —a case by no means uncommon in India. 

But sub-letting, like» sub-division, ultimately resolves itself 
into a question of population. And population depends very 
much upon national character, which itself is form^ by many 
causes, the tenure of land being one, and a very important one, 
though not all-important in this point, as political economists 
are ffilsely accused of asserting. 

It sCems, then, that capitalist farming has an advantage 
though a slight one, in regard to production, and peasant pi o- 
prietorship a decided advantage as regards distribution. Cottier 
tenancy-at-will is good for neither one nor the other. The 
position of a peasant farmer with a secure tenure is far more 

*It 18 ft common blunder to confound Irish ** middlemen*’ with pea¬ 
sant farmers holding long leases, and to assert that Irish ^formers once 
possessed fixity of tenure, and Only used it to sub-let. The “middleman” 
was not a peasant. In England ne might bare prospered as a Capitalist 
farmer, but having no skill and no capital, and a great deid of spurious 
ambitioh, be became a petty landlord instead. 
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calculated to develop infelligeace, prudence, and self-control, 
than that df a day-labourer or a tenant-at-will. And, therefore, 
the existence of a class of such peasants along with capitalist 
farmers and day-labourers, and holding an mtermedinte petition 
between tlie two, appears to be an admirable economic condi¬ 
tion for raising ^the stalRlard of living among day-labourers, 
and correcting the imfieifBctions in the matter of .the distribu¬ 
tion of wealth, which have been shown above to attach to the 
system of large farms. 

It might, I think, be reasonably hoped, that the existence of 
such a class would tend to develop among day-labourers the 
precise qualities in which they are now most wanting. Members 
of the day-fabouring class would be stimulated to striye for a 
place among such farmers,—a place where the kind of knowledge 
and experience they already possessed would be of use to them 
in bettering their condition in life. And if peasant farmers 
exerted themselves, as they probably would do, to become capi¬ 
talists, it is likely that a constant ascent in the social scale would 
begin to take place, and to produce effects highly beneficial to 
the community. 

What we have said is undoubtedly open to the objection that 
a system in whicji large farms and small were'earried on side by 
side never has existed , and that there are very great difficulties 
attaching to the working of any such system. It is often 
urged, and no doubt with considerable force, that to introduce 
peasant pioperties into England,* for example, where great 
estates and great farms are the rule, would only result in throw¬ 
ing a number of small properties into the market, to be brought 
up and annexed by the nearest great proprietor. England is, 
however, in this lespect wholly exceptional. Circumstances m 
her political and social history have given a peculiar value to 
land, with which its use as an intrument of production has 
nothing to do. 

On the other hand, France, assumed, though we thiark wrong¬ 
ly, to be the typical country of a peasant proprietary, has, at all 
events, shown no tendency to abandon tho system in favour, of 
the great farms alleged by some English writers to be so much 
more productive. 

But this only shows that the popular mettod of referriag 
every question of this kind to a naked comparison betweeu 
France and England is utterly fallacious and misleading.' 

f Ab we have already stated, when we refer to England, we do so for 
Ulttstration only, and without any attempt to treat of EngUsh poUcy. 
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It may, however, be assumed«that if there is a real,economic 
advantage in large farms, they will come into existence by the 
natural operation (»f economic laws, starting from a , peasant 
proprietary, in at least as healthy a way as if they were the 
result of the letting of their estates by great landlords-^ It may, 
in a certain sense, be said that a beaitby condition of tenures 
18 more likely to be reached by beginning with a peasant pro¬ 
prietary than in any other way. For in this way it is pretty 
certain that capital will employ itself in consolidating farms to 
the extent demanded by the requirements of production, and 
to that extent only. In other words, the cultivators will be 
much better judges of the extent to which consolidation is re¬ 
quired,^ than the class whose primary concern m the matter is 
to get rent. 

The propositions maintained in the pieceding pages may be 
briefly summarised as follows :— 

The community, a.s the ultimate owner of the land, may as¬ 
sert, and in some cases ought to assert, its ownership, through 
the instrumentality of the State, and may receive, and in some 
cases ought to receive, a substantial portion of the rent of 
land. 

There is no economic necessity for the existence of a class of 
landowners whose pnmary privilege is the receipt of the rent 
Such classes have reudered, in certain cases, political services, but 
have not habitually rendered the economic services which alone 
would entitle them to absolute ownership They have, in some 
instances, actually stood in the way of others in rendering such 
services \ and their position places them under temptations to 
neglect their duties. 

On the other hand, * they are not necessarily mischievous; 
and when they are working well, and their existence is m 
harmony with the other institutions of their country, morality 
and general policy forbid revolutionary attacks on them. 

With regard to the actual cultivators; permanency of 
tenure is an indispensable requisite, both to the well-being of 
the cultivator himself, and to his efiSciency as a producer. 
Holders of large farms, as bein^ more or less capitalists, and as 
being almost universally found in a society where there are many 
forma of industry, can generally hold their own against land¬ 
lords, and secure a measure of permauency, though not always 
a sufficient one. Peasants cannot do this, because peasant 
iarmiug is almost always found in states of society where 
agriculture is the solo industry. Hence, the peasant cannot 
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be left to’ what is called, erroneously, freedom of contract," in 
the saiu§ way as the capitalist. 

Peasant proprietors cannot be proved inferior to farmers as 
producers^ and the status of the peasant propiietor is greatly 
superior to that of the agwcultural labourer. It seems probable 
that the admixtufe of peasant properties with largo farms would 
be a highly favourable condition both for the production and 
for the <listribution of agricultural wealth ; and it seems also 
probable that the approach to that condition would be best 
made from the side of a regime of peasant properties. 

As the political services of laudloids have been relied on in 
defence against criticisms on economic grounds, so the sujpposed 
connexion of peasant proprietary with certain forms of political 
life has been used as a reply to allegations of its economic ad¬ 
vantage. It is admitted above, that a landlord class (that of 
England) has rendered services of no mean value to liberty and 
good government. But it is impossible to urge that those 
services were the effect of the economic condition of the class. 

On the other hand, peasant proprietary is commonly identified 
with bureaucracy and despotic Government. Switzerland and 
Norway are cases in point to piove that the cooucxiou is not 
necessary France and Prussia are apparent instances the other 
way. But Fiance and Prussia were governed by despots and 
administered by bureaux long before either had a peasant pro¬ 
prietary , and there seems to be a possibility that both nations 
at some future time may attain free institutions, of which they 
already possess a semblance and a germ, without abandoning 
their existing systems of tenuie. 

The most bureaucratically administered empire in Europe, 
that of Russia, is only now beginning to think of instituting 
a peasant proprietary. 

It would seem as if bureaucracy constituted a stage through 
which the nations of continental Europe are compelled to pass 
on their way to more liberal institutions. In France and in 
some other continental countries, feudalism held on until , it 
became an anachronism and an absurdity. When it was at last 
superseded, the only substitute that appeared possible, perhaps 
the only one really possible, was government by means of 
professionally trained adminietrators. English history has, in 
this respect, as in so many others, been altogether singular and 
exceptional. Here a democratic spirit gradually infused itself 
into our institutions, but feudalism has never hpen formally 
superseded; and though its forms are not now connected with 
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a vestige of real power, they continue to influence tl^e channels 
through which the real power is exercised. What is called 
local,, self-government, is a relic either of feudalism or of the 
popidar franchises which the middle ages established as checks 
on feudalism. , The forms of English administration are derived 
from the time when*the administrators were of necessity either 
members of the feudal aristocracy, or representatives of local 
popular privileges. To this day, the command of the militia, 
the local administration of justice, the management of high¬ 
ways, the police of towns, the relief of the poor, and even the 
primary education of the people, are all primarily in the hands 
either of landowners or of vestries and municipal boards. It 
may sdmost be said that there is no class of professional admi¬ 
nistrators, for the bar is something very much wider than a 
training school for judges. 

It is not part of our plan to discuss the relative merits of 
these systems. It will suffice to say, that as the English system 
is the product of a very peculiar history, so it is not possible 
consciously to re-produce it, be its merits what they may. The 
attempt has been made, and is a conspicuous failure. The 
whole apparatus of English feudalism, with its great landlords, 
its justices of the peace, its municipal and parochial systems, 
was imported bodily into Ireland centuries ago. Every one 
knows how it has flourished there. 

In short, it would seem that institutions which are made for a 
people, and do not grow out of the natural progress of the people, 
must needs assume a bureaucratic form. And this will be more 
especially the case wheil the institutions are made for a de¬ 
pendency in an inferior stage of civilisation, by a governing 
nation m a higher one. Nothieg could hinder the English 
Government in India from being bureaucratic; the abolition of 
peasant proprietary certainly would not, any more than the 
maintenance of that institution would make the Government 
more bureaucratic than it is. 

As we have already suggested, the history of the cases in 
which peasant proprietary is associated with bureaucracy, as 
well as the cases m which it is not, both alike go to prove that 
the connexions* where it exists, is not a relation of cause and 
effect. But tihere Is another aspect of the political tendency 
of peasant proprietary, in which it has been the sulyect of 
much hostile criticism. It is said that even where it is not 
associated with despotic and bureaucratic Governments (and of 
course ■still more where it is), it tends to produce an equality of 
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%vealth and sodal condition, which results in a level uniformity 
of cbaracler destructive of individual originality and energy. '« 

If this'be so, it is a serious drawback to the advantages oS the 
distribution of wealth. But national characters are not caused 
by tenures*of land alone, but by many other concurring causes. 
The tenure of land is itself but one of many conditions which 
together go to make up the general economic state of a com¬ 
munity. It seems probable that where there are many re¬ 
sources of industry, and more especially where foreign and 
maritime trade is extensive, there will be a greater development 
of energy than where the community is wholly dependent upon 
the soil. It y^ould carry us too far into the region of history 
to investigate the concomitant conditions of energy and origin¬ 
ality as displayed m liieratuie, ui art, in science, in commerce, 
audm the arts of life geneially, by the nations which have 
attained the highest emmenco in these particulaia. But this 
much may be said, that they have always been either com- 
raercuil oi military coinnmnities, ami very often both. Now, 
the conditions that make commercial and military communities 
are many, and they may oi may not co-exist with peasant pro¬ 
prietary , but there is nothing in peasant propriotaiy incompa¬ 
tible with them. A favourable maritime situation, the possession 
of good harbours or great navigable rivers, arid other conditions 
of similar nature, are tlioso which seem most likely to develop 
a commercial coiiirauiiity In these conditions there is nothing 
that hears upon landed-tenure in any way. So military ge¬ 
nius IS for the most part fostered by pliysical conditions of 
lace. Mountain-tribes are apt to be more vigorous than the 
inhabitants of plains ; and when brought into contact with the 
latter, they are tempted to assume a hostile attitude, and to 
develop into wairiors. But mountameers, in so far as they are 
agriculturists, are nearly always peasant proprietors, or some¬ 
thing very like it. These illustrations are merely intended to 
suggest the method of the enquiry : it would be impossible to 
discuss in any detail the physical and social antecedents of na¬ 
tional character. 

Briefly, the influence of peasant proprietary may be said to 
narrow the national character, when it tends to tife down industry 
to the sole occupation of tilling the soil. But in order that it 
may have this tendency, the obstacles in the way of engaging 
in any other industry must be considerable, and communication, 
with other countries must be dijBficult And if tliQBd things bo 
the case, it seems likely that a stunted and feeble tj’pe of 
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character would e:xist in any* circumstances, and under any 
tenure of land. 

Pliant propi ietorship may, then, it seems, be aefiuitted of 
the two political faults commonly brought against it,—antagon¬ 
ism to national freedom, and to national and individual 
greatness. In ti utb, the conditions of, both these things are as 
yet but little known. Freedom and greatness have hitherto 
been plants of apparently accidental growth ; and it is easier, 
in our present state of knowledge, to deteimine the conditions 
of material, than of moial, well-being. 


^ Abt V—PARASNATH as a civil SAl^ATARIUM. 

Selections'from the Records of the Oovernment of Bengal^ No» 
XXX VllI, Papers relating to a Sanaiarium upon Mount 
Rarasnath. 1861. • 

^ T)EOPL^i have long been indulging in India in the dream 
*1 tliat, after a (jertain .number of years, the European got 
acclimatised, and could beat the effects of the damp> and heat. 
Sad medical cxpeiience has, however, dispelled this pleasing de¬ 
lusion, and the foreigner must be now content to battle with the 
climate, taking whatever alleviations there may be, and es¬ 
pecially by occasional visits to bill-stations, which are to India 
what the sea»side or the Rhine is to the London cockney. 
What IS the Calcutta ditcher to provide as a substitute 
for tliG Saturday trip to the sea-coast ? Nyni Tal, Simla, 
and the Nilgiris, answer adminibly when a person can spare 
a month at least j so will Darjiling tvketi the rail shall be 
made to it: but men of business, oi those having limited in¬ 
comes, or with fixed duties in the plains, cannot avail them¬ 
selves of places like Darjiling, excellent as they are. They have 
neither tune nor money for a lengthened stay, and a short one 
IS fagging and dear The Rajmahal Hills are deadly after March, 
anil aio too low, Parasnathis the refore the only place acces^ihle 
to Calcutta and the tracts bordering the East Indian Railway line 
as far as Monghyr, at a small expenditure of time and money. 
It IS then foi many either Parasnath or the Bengal vapor-bath 
London, which is the heart of the commercial world, and 
wheie eveiy minute of business is counted, where the hours are 
golden, yet has those ocoabional hohdiys at Easter, Christ¬ 
mas, Whitsuntide, when the over-worked statesman, merchant, 
or philanthropist, for a few days throw off me trammels of occu¬ 
pation, and seek rest and relaxation, or more extended holidays, 
when lu the long vacation they go to one of those watering- 
places which stud the English Coast, or visit the Boulevards 
of Pans or Vienna, steam up the Rhine or down the Dan- 
, ubo. London has its season as Paris and all great cities, 
have. If these European cities with congenial climates have 
their season, of how much greater importance is it that the 
hard-worked European living in Lower Bengal, in a climate 
in the rams, a medium between a Russian vapor-bath and the 
swamps of Cayenne, should have his period of relaxation and 
rest. Calcutta, in future, with its September and October miasma 
must have a pause, if it wishes to work effectively, the other 
ten months of the year. The heads of office surely might go m 
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those months to the hills, not only for sanitary reasons, hot ho- 
causo woik can be done more efficiently in a cooler climate than 
“ in the most friphtfnl combination of heat, stagnant moisture, 
and *dirt on the face of the earth/' The railway with its 
tourist-ticket or the coasfciiig-Bfceamer afford facilities to the 
hills ; bat where is the man or his fapiily te go to, who feel 
seedy, nervous,* depressed, and pist need occonionalh/ a few 
daps* relaxation witiim reach of a day's post of Calcutta or its 
neigh horn hood? 

Nine hours hy rail take the citizen of Madras to the lovely 
scenery of the Shivaroy Hills. He can leave Madras by the 
evening train, and breakfast on the refreshing breezy summit of 
the Shivaioys, The same time will bring him to the healthful 
plateau of Bangaloie Bombay has sanatoria ; Prmn within 
nine hours rani; Mahabalshar^ 21* hours distant; Matharan, 
only 7 hours, 2,000 feet high, less than half the height of Paras- 
nath ; Shtgarh, 11 hours fiom Bombay , and Purandai^ 12 
hours The Punjab and North-West Provinces are well supplied 
With sanitaria within 12 houis’ travelling distance of stations. 

Now Parasnath, in a limited way, cuu supply thus want to 
the party in quest of a week or two of change. Go two 
days, hefoie starting, to Green way's Inland Transit Com¬ 
pany, 4, Hare Street, and engage a dak-ghari to meet you 
on ariivmg at the Baiiakui. Below aie the terms.* Leading 
* INLAND TUANSIT COMPANY. 
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CnlcnUa by the 11 a M. maH-train, you reach the Barmkur 
atioiit Op* M , j]:ut into the dfik-ghaii, and you arnve at Paras- 
n.ith thp following morning hy 6. The aaceni is coiiipletedi by 
8 o’clock Should you tra\el with two others, and take a veturn- 
ticket by*dak-ghari,the whole journey froni Parasnath to Calcutta 
will cost each Bs 25, .and vice ver^ti, w'hile the d&k-tiaveUinsj 
IS through a beautiful country, the Switzerland of Bengal. 
When the Raniguuj route on the opening of the Chord Lino 
bc*comes the main one, the rail journey of 143 miles may bo 
performed in 5 hours by express ; and as in the Punjab one can 
tiavel on a mnil-cnrt 9 miles an hour for less than 2 annas a 
mile, the joutney from the Bariaknr to the foot of Paiasnath 
(58 miles) can be made at this rate even now in 7 hours, and 
the whole fiom Calcutta in 12 hours for Rs. 13, provided tho 
public take this question np. Surely Bengal, our oldest acquisi¬ 
tion, ought to have cheap travelling as well the Punjfib so recent¬ 
ly acquiied Daijiling, until tlie rail is made some seven 
years bonce, involves a three days’ journey at a cost, at the least, 
of Rs. 120, and m the lains rather dangeious from malaua.* 


Tho above cljaifres are for an eti/r/'e cairinae, eonvejing ibur passen- 
pcis with ‘i in.iuniK or 160 lbs of luggage, whether one, two, thioe, or four 
pcit»r)n8 occupy the cnriiaire. 

Passengeis to pay toll at the Barrakui, as well as hire of coolies, */ te~ 

f/tured. 


BULLOCK-TRAIN. 

Oonils, packngp<i, luggage, mess-stores, See., despatched on the Ist and 
loth ol every iiumth, by bullock-train, to Ilazajjbagh. 

W OREENWAY, 
Prcptietor, I T, Company. 

* The Chord Line, which it is expected will be completed by January 
187u, will, with its brai ch to Kiirhurbali, S210 miles h’om Calcutta, cairy tlie 
tiaveller to Kiirhuibah, within 16 miles of Parasnath. A good road is pio- 
posed fiom that for llazaribagli passing Parasnath; amf with horsc-dak 
the toot of the mountain may be reached in 10 hours from Calcutta 

The mineial rcsouices of the districts west of the Barrakur are so 
gicat and so undeveloped that they may require ere long a light lailway to- 
w.nds Paia&nath Br. Oldham in his report to the Secretary (»f State, 1668, 
stales, on this 'subject ;—** There is a very large and iinjiortant field of coal 
to the west of the Bairakur, extending beyond the village of Gopalgunj 
on the Trunk Road, or about ten miles from tho banks of the Bai'i*akur, at 
or near I’aldangnh^ This field will, when once opened up, demand laikoad 
iiccmuodation It is at the same time most likely that questions of further 
ami more distant extension of the railioad will come undoV consideration.” 
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Parasnath, the subject of this“papcr, is the highest of the 
range of hills separating Lower Bengal from BehaiSl ‘thi-ough 
which, the Grand Trunk Koad runs. The mass of the hiU 
ovei hangs the Grand Tiuuk Road from the ISi^th to the 198th 
mile-stoue from (Jalcutta. It stands off fiom the range on 
its south-eastern face, thus overlookiyg the, plains between ■ 
the valleys df the Damuda and Baiiakur Rivers. Its summit 
is 4,G2t feet abo\e the sea. 

Wc shall now give the chief circumstances which led to this 
mountain being known. It was unvisited for ages, except by 
Jain travellers, who went on pilgrimage to the place. Co¬ 
lonel Franklin, a learned autiquaiian, visited Parasnath m 
1819, afnd has published an account of his journey! He made 
the ascent by tlie pilgrim loute, to Madhuban, whose tem¬ 
ples he thus desciibes in his work on the Jams;—“They 
consist of largo square brick-buildings with a dome in the 
centre and smaller domes at the corners, which aie sur¬ 
mounted by'oullises of copper gilt, which shine like bmnishod 
gold ; m fiont of each temple is a nabutkhana or galleiy for 
music From sun-nse to sun-set you hear nothing but the 
incessant dm of their music The ascent to the mountain com¬ 
mences by a naiiow steep path surrounded by the thickest 
forest. As you ascend, the summit of the mountain presents 
a stupendous appearance j at inteivals you perceive the summit 
of Parasnath appealing m bluff jagged peaks, eight in number, 
and towering to the clouds. From an opening m the forest 
the view is inexpressibly grand, the wide extent of the Juugle 
Terry appearing as if boficath your feet, and looking like the 
surface of a pictured landscape; the summit, emphatically 
teimed by the Jains A*bmeed Sikur, or the peak of bliss, com¬ 
poses a table-land, flanked by twenty small Jam ternpl<^s, 
situate on the craggy peaks and m different parts of the 
mountain^’ 

The next visitor was A P., an official of Government, w’ho 
went to what he calls this princely moiinfeam in November 
1827. He wrote :— 

“ All dak-travellers who have journeyed along the new Military Road to 
Benares, must be familiar with the name of this mountain ; for they can 
scarcely have iieglecteil to enquire the title of that remarkable line of hills 
which haunts them like a sh^ow from Baneora to Kuicumsandy, Com- 
ing into view at the former place, it grows in height and breadth until it 
appears Irownitig in fiont of the bungalow at Chase, at a distance of —— 
kus8 From tbig place, travelling westward, its numerous and craggy 
points slowly recede frem view, until from the high giound at Hazanbagh^ 
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it becomes a faint but picturesqucwoutline, catching tints from the sky m 
front of the getting sun From the telegraph on the top of Tutp^t Ohaut 
the mount^n is seen in the most favourable manner; its broad base rises 
abniptly'from the distant plain, and slopes gradually at the extieni© sides, 
until the outline breaks into uumei (»u«i peaks, tbatfiom the coriier*of the 
lull seem shooting their arrowy points at the heavchs. From the jilain to 
,within a few yards of cncli pinnacle, and even in some of the pinnacles 
themselves, the mountain is tiilekly covered with magnificent trees, whose 
lound heads take various tints from the changing seasons df the jear, and 
even from the hourly variations of light between dawn and darkness- 
Seen from the above prfint of view, we can scarcely help respecting the eye 
and taste that fust selected this noble pile as the imaginary residence oi a 
deity 

“ I approached Paramath from the north, and its towering heads, like the 
eye oi a watchful monarch, overlooked my winding route from the time 1 
entered the jiiovmce of Kurreekdeea^ iiom the little pcigunnah ofi Kothir- 
/««, 01 , as It is called by Kennel, A'o>*mw?/«o, winch Joins its nortli-wcHteru 
comer The load from the village of Km reekdeea to Palgunjo^ where the 
holy lands commence, aflords a constant vaiiety of ascent and descent, 
]iiissing through as wild a countiy, perhaps, as the Continent of India 
contains/' 

Oaptaiu Beadle, when E wciiiive Engineer on the Grand Trunk 
Road, visited Paraanath in J 846, and took various sketches, 
which the Government have published in their valuable work, 
“ Parasnath as a Sanatarmni ’’ Ho states regarding it.— 

“ Urged bjr Sir John Cheapo, I sent a description of the trip to the Hnr- 
ham Press, vrherc it was published 

“ The great drawback at that time to efTecting a lodgment on the 
mountain was the Pacbete Rajab, and had reference to the religious 
character of the bilNtop, which at every eminence is ciowned with a little 
temple 

** The Rajah has forfeited his estates, and the obstacle is in a mcasui’c 
removed ; but the Jain monastery at Modoobundh, and the lempicb, &c., 
have still to be considered. 

“ No one lives on the mountain When the*thermometer was standing 
at 94° in the bungalow at the foot, it was not higher than Hl° on the hill¬ 
top ; the mercury was at 79° when I reached the suipmit at midnight on the 
Idth May 1846, and at 5 a m. on the 16th it had fallen to 68°; on the 
17th May the mercury stood at 67'’ in the early morning 

The rock is syenite and good for rubble building purposes'. I saw no 
vermin nor reptiles on the summit; there is fine h 41 timW in the lower 
portions of the mountain. 1 am sure that the diinate will be fbund very 
beneficial to sick men during the hot weather In May 1816 1 found the 
transition from the plains to the bill-top a delicious one. 

“ There is ample room for barracks to contain a )0(V men, and there is 
sufficient water of an excellent pure kind." 

Sir Joseph Hooker, who was sent by Government on a bota¬ 
nical mission to India, where he spent three years, visited Paras- 
iiatb in 1848. He describes it, as seen fiom Gya, “ ap¬ 
pealing against tho grey cold sky in the form bf a beautiful 
bioad cone, with a rugged pe,{jfeli, oi a deeper grey than the sky. 
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It is a remarkably handfsome moiinlain, Mifficiently lofty to bo 
jniposiug, rising out of au elevated countiy, the slop^ ‘of which 
upward to the base of the raouiitaiu, though imperceptible, is 
really’considerable, and it is sui rounded by lesser hills of just 
sufficient elevation to set it oft?' 

Dr Oldham, Supermteudent of tho Geological Survey of India," 
examining id 1862 the Damuda Valley and the Birbliura iron 
ore-producing distiicts, iioticen Parasnath thus;—^‘Doubling 
lound the base of Parasnath Hill on the west side, wo 
ascended to the summit fiom Mnddubund, and were iminonse* 
ly delighted with the glorious scenery of the mount nn itself 
and the striking contrast which it attbnled, after having been tor 
weeks nmong tnc almost unbroken plains of Bengal. The 
wondeiful beauty and richness of its thickly wooded sidcvs, 
liroken up by the cool grey of the projecting rocks, whoso 
precipitous clifts cast their deep shadows around, with the al¬ 
most boundless view from its summit, stretching away over the 
billowy^ tides to the west and north-west, and the unbroken 
plains to tho east, the clcanioss of tho atmosphere above, 
while all below is shrouded in a hazy mist called up by tho 
overheated air of the plains : all combined to render it a scone 
of amazing beauty, and to impress one forcibly with the idea 
of the desiiability of such a resort being made accessible to 
Euiopeans as a relief from the destructive glare and broiling 
heats of Calcutta Prom Parasnath we passed northward! 
through a countiy composed entirely of gneissose rocks, with 
intercalated beds of hornblende slates, and hornblende rocks, 
with occasional gian]te,*and thick quarUuse veins, and tiap 
dykes, to Curhurbaree coal-field.” 

Major Maxwell, Officiating Superintending Engineer, was 
sent to examine Parasnath in 1858. He reports;— 

“ IVhen the East Indian Railway is coraploted to the Btinakur River, 
24 hours ^ill amply sufTice to convey the invalid or the visitor to Paraa- 
noth, or, if necessary, to caiTy him back to business or to the English 
stujuncr at Calcutta , nidced, by an active person and with suitable rail¬ 
way arrangements, and perhaps eventually a mail-coach fiom the IJarra- 
kur to Madhoopoor or Tonchanchee, it could be then done m 12 hours, 
the rail-trip occupying 5, and tlie rest of the journey 7 hours, 

“ In the matter of supplies, any amount of luxuries could, of course, be 
conveyed to the sanat^ium without difficulty as soon as the road up tho 
bill 18 made. 

“Duiing the present year two officers of Her Majesty*!. 99tli Regiment 
spent a I’onsLdci able time there, fioiu 1st April till t^th dune One 
of these, to 'whom I applied, Lieutenant Chiyion, ha's kindly wnttcii to 
n*e He follows — ' * 
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“ ‘ 1 ainl a brothel officer lived on ftie lop of the hill from about the 1st 
of Apiil till the 8th of June, during which time we found the climate 
beautifully cool and pleasant. 

‘‘ ‘ The top of the lull abounds, with wood, there is also a spring of good 
watei, the jioil is of a black, light, loamy natuie, and, I should imagine, 
well adapted to gardening purposes My companion and my belt enjoyed 
capitiil health the whole time*we weie there, with the exception of a fever 
that my friend caught by imprudently sleeping out in the jungle at night 

“ ‘ Tliere is no lack oi animal life on the hilf Birds abound, and affoided 
the two offioeis mentioned veiy fair spoit during their stay. Tigeis are 
found in tins jungle occasionally, but these would disappeai before the 
sound of the axe and the pursuitb of civilization The jungle also, whi«'U 
liiis been allnded to as likely to be unhealthy, would no doubt lapidly dimi¬ 
nish, as. It was lequiicd for building, burning, &c’ ” 

He visited it again in 1851), and states *— • 

“Within the puvst tow years [have seen something of hill-stations and 
then wants for the residence ot Europeans, andl feel convinced that Parab- 
nath has only to become known to us to be a snitabie, delightful, mu) 
healthy spot to retire to. The langes of hills adjoining and extending to 
the nm til-west of Parasualli would admit of rouds being made.round tbcin, 
loniing the station ones at very trifling outlay, and afford means for 
fveuiM* and ploasmc; in fact, 1 think that many miles of level road could 
be eonstrucied round and about Paiasnath, and here 1 would refer to its 
ea&y appi oacli from Calcutta " 

Dr Tliompson, and W Atkinson, Esq , Secretary to the Asiatic 
Society, visited it iii April 1855, and m 1856 the former states.— 

“ I know few hills of its size which suipass it in natuial beauty, though 
from its isolatiim the views fiumthc summit are deheient in the grandeur 
whuh cliaructerizeb mouutain-bcenery. 

“ The air on the hill is always delightful, fresh, clastic, and exhilarating, 
and offeis the greatest contrast to the bteamy .heat of Calcutta. A small 
station tlieic would affuid a most grateful retreat from the town, andl 
biucciely Jiope the scheme of a sanatorium may be^carried out. 

“ Dr Anderson and I agreed in opinion in November last, that a sana- 
taiiuiu on Parasnath would he of great value for individuals from the damp, 
relaxing climate of Bengal. The oliraato ia dry and bracing, and the 
temj^rature alwajs 10 ui 12 degrees lower than in Calcutta. 

“The elevated part of the ridge, safe above fever heat, that 5s, above 
4,000 feet, 18 about two miles long, but it is not mall parts eligible for build¬ 
ing sites. There is, however, ample room for barracks for 100 men, and 
for at leabt a dozen moderate-sized bungalows. * 

“ Water Will be the principal difficulty, but it is not more distant than at 
hlussoorcc or Simla in the dry weather; and with artificial liauks, water 
collected during the rums might be kept during the cold ahd diy weather, 

Captain Young, Officiating Chief Engineer, visited it in Octo¬ 
ber 1859, to select a few good sites for bungalows, and to fix 
upon an accessible road to the summit. Ho reports:— 

“ The ground is not of a very compact, rocky nature, so ^;bat it would 
be cleared and levelled without much difficulty. There is no want ol soil 
iijxm it, which would be good for guideilb and useful as a cement in kfi^diiig. 

I ^ • 
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« The thermometer, which had been 84° at the Top Chape? bungalow 
at noon, stood this day at noon at 69°, a difierence of 15°; but» though cool 
and pleasant, it was not decidedly or unpleasantly cold without a dire either 
in the'day or night. 

“ It is, however, an opinion with some medical men, of whom I believe 
Dr, B. Martin is one, that it is not necessary or advantageous to locate 
Europeans at very great heights to ensure a beneficial -result to their heaUfi, 
and in this opinion, X confess, I coneur. There is more tendency to liealthy 
exercise, undoubtedly at a moderate elevation and comparatively level 
ground, tb«i on a chilly and precipitous hilhtop. 

“ I saw no wild animals, or signs of any. The weather and the nature of 
the jungle at this season wore not favourable certainly, but the natives 
express no fear on the subject; indeed, they sa? that there are very few, 
and that no instance of visitors to the temple being hurt or carried off is 
known.*’. 

Impressed by these favourable reports, the next step taken by 
Oovernment was to arrange about securing land, which had been 
claimed by the Eani of Palgunj and some zemindais 

Major Maxwell and Captain Dawson were sent again to report 
in Apnl 1860 by the order of the Lieutenant-Governor, who 
took a deep'interest in the question. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Young again reports to Government in 
1860:—" Tlie hill had been visited from tune to time by many 
Europeans, being very favourably situated for this purpose, as the 
road runs immediately at its base. It is believed that Kuro- 
pein gentlemen have spent several days on the hill duiing 
every month of the year, and at no season has it been found 
to be feverish, or otherwise than perfectly healthy. In the 
month of June, in the day time, Major Mpxwell found that the 
thermometer on the hiil did not rise above 73°, and showed 
a minimum difference of 16° as compared with the heat in the 
plains below, where* owing to the ram, it was moderately cool 
for the season.” In regard to water, and in other lespects, 
his report was equally favourable. 

The .^Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal isited Parasnath in 
1860, and thus recoids his opinion :— 

The Lieutcnant»Oovemor, during his tour in January of this year, in 
compimy with the Ofhciating Chief I^gineer, the Superintending Engineer, 
the Cotnmissiouer of Chota Nagpore, and other officers, ascended the hill, 
pitched tents o)\ level ground at the top, and remained there two days, 
during^ which the whole of the summit of the easterp part of the hill aud 
the neighbouring slopes were inspected. 

“ The Lieutenant* Governor was struck with the number and excellence of 
the building sites on this part of the hill, which exceeded what he had been 
led to expect. The water ia excellent, hut it is believed not to be enough 
for mure than^sixty or eighty men. The beauty of the place, and the 
purity of the air, were remarkable ; and he was fully as favourably impressed 
hx i'apabilities of that part of the hill for the location of a small Sana- 
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tanum as the ofiicers of the Department of Public Woi'ks vho had 
examined 

Thare is no doubt that sutGcient space exists on the eastern division 
of the hill for bariacks foi a few hundred men and for several pkasant 
bungalows But there seems not to be enough water on this part of 
hill for any^alge number of men. 

% The genei al elevation of the building ground is four thousand feet, 
about equal to tbat of Sobathoo (4,200) and of Cherra Poonjec (4,120), 
and not very far below that of Mount Aboo (4,500), The highest peak 
on this division of the hill (marked Observatory on the Plan) is 4,312 
feet, 01 3-2 feet below the highest pe^ of the entire hill. The tempera¬ 
ture by thermometer, under an open thatched shed, gave an average max¬ 
imum during the last week of Apiil of 68^, The season being one of 
the hottest that has been known for many ^eais, the thermometer rose 
to as high as 107° m the plains below, showing a difference in the heat 
of the day of twenty-one dcgiecs. While the heat was so extredie down 
below, Major Maxwell says that he and those with him had merely a grass 
lemiiotury thatch ovei their heads, open on all sides, and he describes the 
air as refieshing and pleasant. He says that punkahs would never be 
lequircd, and that during his stay the nights weie very cool, even some¬ 
what cold lowaids moining. 

'I'lie tempeiatuie of Purasnath seems, as might have'been Expected ffom 
the latitude and elevation of the two places, to be about the same as that 
of Chena Poonjue ; but Parasnath has the advantage of only a moderate 
xuin-fall 

“ TheLieutenant-Goveinoi is satisfied from these reports that advantage 
should be taken of Parasnath for the puiposes of a small sanataimm The 
top will be no more than fiftv-four miles fiom the railway terminus 
on the Banakur. 'Jhus, convalescents from Fort ilham, Barrackpure, 
Duui-Diim, C'hiiiburah, and Rancegungo, can easily be sent thither. The 
dist.incc fiom Dehrce is 138 miles. This sanatarium will be much appie- 
ciated by the European public of Calcutta; and the fact of its being 
actually upon the chief line of inteiual communication in all India gives 
it a peculiar value. • 

“ In a letter, No. 2243, of the 7th instant, a copy of which is forwarded, 
the Lieutcuont-Ooveiiioi directed the preliminary opeiatious, which have 
commenced as before described, to be prosecuted; and he has therefore 
in.'l I ut ted the Chief Engineer to complete and perfect the road to the top 
in the first place, and to maik out more exactly the several building sites 
which have been indicated, furnishing a more correct and more, detailed 
plan of the whole gi'oand as soon as possible. 

“ The building sites are too limited in extent and number to make it ad¬ 
visable to sell them to private parties. To afford the greatest possi()Ie 
advantage to Civil and, Mihtary olhcers, and to private gentlemen and 
families requiring a short relaxation in a cool climate, the Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor is oi opinion that a few bungalows should be built, and rented on 
fan* terms, or allowed to he built by private persons on special conditions." 

In October 1860 the measure of a sanatarium received the 
sanction of the Governor-General. As the result, an excelient 
road has been made from 6 to 10 feet wide to the top 6 miles ; 
bai racks to accommodate 32 men were fcubsequehtly erectevl, 
besides barracks for three oflBccrs and Iheir families j nouseb for 
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natives, store-houses, walks, were made, extending five or six 
miles in various directions. 

Li§uteuant-Oolonel Beadle, Officiating Secietaiy to-the Go¬ 
vernment of Bengal, in the Public Works DeparcuKUt, offi ua ly 
1 ©ports of his visit in September 1861 — 

“ This road (the newly made road from tlve foot 4n the snnumt) is’tT 
milcb and 2,00ti fc'^t in length, of winch two tiiul a half miles have been miide 
ten feet wide, and the remainder six feet wide The ascent is the 

gieatost incline being 84 in 100 feet, which is two and a ii df feet less than 
some iiarls of the Danwah Pass on the Grand Trunk Koad. 

“ Till* Secrctaiy of State has remarked that Paioainith, though of lirmfed 
extent, appeared m other respects to be suited for a saiiataiium, and that 
any remaming doubt on the subject would be cleared up if a lew th.iti li¬ 
ed tents were erected and occupied during the hot season; and that 
in the meanwhile no permanent buildings should be eomineneeil. 'J’lic 
experimental measure has now been faiily and fully earned out The 
Lieutenant-Governor resolved to try the climate himsi If; and tents ha\- 
ing been pitohed for his accoinmodiition, he left Ciilcnlia on the 17tli 
of Apnl, ami lemained on the top of the hill till the 20tli May, wlicii 
a fire accidentally breaking out destroyed the three tents which had been 
thatched, and compelled him return to the Picsideney About the 81st 
of May the Lieutenant-Governor returned to Parasnath, where he lived in 
untliiitched tents, transacting busniess, till about the end (tf June ; the lainy 
season having, tor some weeks, previously set m, and very heavily. 

“ The results of these visits have convinced the Lieutenant-Govci nor that, 
so far as climate is concerned, no fuither knowledge of it can be g.iiiied, 
or is required. He found the air pine and bracing, whilst no sickness 
showed itself in his camp, or in that of Lieutenant Steel, the Engineer Ofljeer 
in charge of the works, who has lived on the hill from the end of Septem¬ 
ber, last year. 

“The pleasant nature of the climate, and the salubrity of Paiasnath, 
having been placed beyond a doubt, and the comparative register of the 
tcmpciature on I’aiasn.ith and at Kamgunj, which lias been eatcfully 
kept, proving that the temper.iture averages, in the afternoon, duiitig the 
seven hot months of the* year, 16 dcgiees lower than in the plains at the 
foot, the Lieutenant-Governor strongly urges that oiders may now be 
issued for proceeding with the woik, which was commenced and has been 
stopped. 

^ “ The Agent of the East Indian Railway Company having applied foi a 
site for a barrack, IhoLieutenaut-Goveinor has set apait a convenient por¬ 
tion of the giound for tUjir occupation. An hospital for the convalescent 
workmen and officers of the Company will accordingly be constiucted 
at Parasnath.” 

Bstimates were prepared in 1861, the buildings were com- 
meiK^ed iQl862, and Parasnath was taken up by the military 
authorities, uot to the exclusiou of, but as an addition to, Dar¬ 
jiling, for delicate convalescents from Calcutta, Earrackpoie, 
Berhumpore, Dum-Dum, Dinapore, to enable them to hold tlieir 
ground ftir atime, so that men sutifeiing from m.ilaiious fever 
might tlius be kept out of tho trying heat of the plains. 
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In ISGi- invalidti were sent; nearly all were reduced by diseaf'p, 
but they*!5?)on improved in appeaiauce rind increahed m weight. 

The Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, Dinapore Circle, msitod 
Parasnath in May 1865, and expressed an opinion favouiablo to 
it. as a sanatarium. 

In 1865, 29 men of life 54th Regiment were se.nt to Paras- 
nath, and remained there from April to November; itwasfjiind 
favourable to thpra, as it was to 32 men sent up in 1866, who were 
suffering from uncomplicated fever, from a low state ot health, 
oi fiom rheumatism. 

In June 1366 the Officiating Piincipal Inspector-General of 
th(" Medical Department reported favourably regarding th^ lesults 
of this experiment of having within easy reach of Calcutta a place 
oi I osorc lor delicate men and convalescents, or for those suffoiing 
from malarious fever, in which they are kept out of the heat of 
the plnius Many men suffered this year from the buildings 
being leaky, but they were thoionghly repaired the iiext year. 

In 1867 the buildings having been repaired, the report was 
niorefavouiable to sending men there who vsuffered from gcneial 
debility, whether or not the result of fev€‘r ; thpsc being most dis¬ 
tinctly improved by residence on the hill during the hot season. 
The report in September stated nearly all the men irapiovod 
both ill weight and appearance, the absence of hot winds, hot 
air, and insects having had a favourable influence on them 

But ill 1868, Parasnath was given up as a Milifari/ 
sanatariuin, on the grounds that there was not a suffi¬ 
cient water, supply foi more than 60 to 80 men, and that the 
space wa.s too confined to allow invalids'all the exeicise tliey 
wanted, and especially in the rains (there aie six miles of road 
howevci)—it was too quiet, too like a penitentiary for men, 
who wanted a little excitement. The medical returns were 
unfavourable to it, except for patients only slightly ill or freo 
from organic disease or who are sutfeiing from debility, whether 
the result of fever or not; hut above all tlie expense would 
be very great to give permanency to the arrangements, arnl 
piovide a hospital with its Staff,—a surgery, dispensary, ^^c., 
whilo Darjiling was more economical fora small number of men. 

In January 1868 the Military Departmett made over the 
buihbage on Parasnath to the Public Woiks Department, 
coiibi.shng of the billowing, erected m 1865 by Mapir Baird, all 
puckn, both walls and tlooi, with couugated sheet iron roofs. 
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These buildings cost over Ks 80,000, and the sale of them 
would fetch little, as the propiietor would have iu addili'on to 
maintain the roads. 


The question now hefoie Government is what to do with the 
buildings and the sanat-uium. Government has spentmore than 
a lakh of rupees on the place; has made pretty and healthy walks, 
fine barracks with thoir corrugated iron roofs, a good spiing acces¬ 
sible to the station— is all this to go to ruin ? Is Parasnath again 
to become the tigers and leopaid^s lair, deserted by every human 
being, except the Jains, in January, February, ^nud March ? Are 
(’alcutta aud the places along the East India Railway as far as 
Patna to lose the onl^ place they can visit cheaply and 
easily for a few days at time?* 

The time is not yet come for a regular hotel, but were the 

* Painenatb has lately been the scene of some litigation •with respect to 
the claims on one wde of the Bajah of Palgunj and on the other of a Jain 
merchant of Murshid abaci to the uffenn^s of the pilgi ims 

But a ejnestion moic inleiestin;r to the puldic is the claim set forward 
by the Jams to the v^hoie of the lull on the ground of a sunnud given by the 
Emperor Akbar granting them the mountiun “ Let no one kill an animal 
below, or about the mountiiiis and the places of worship and pilgrimage.” 
This sunnud states they aie also to have all of the Mounts Girnar and Abu 
iu Guzeiat, and concludes with—“ May this firman shine like the sun and 
moon amongst the foUoweib ot the Jain Sitambar rehgton, as long as the sun 
may shiiSb in the day with his resplendent lays, and the moon make the 
night delightful by the light.” 

^ Unmoved by this flowery language, the Government has rejected their 
pkition on the gioundoi the sunnud not being genuine, as well as that the 
protection of the life of ammnls is not to be earned to an extent which 
will endanger the safety of human beings, as by granting the petition Paras¬ 
nath would become like Gam a fastness foi the tiger and leopard, h.xclude 
the shikari and sportsman, and the whole country suffers The Jains are 
rich, and can enclose their own ground, which is near two miles away from 
the barracks; the barracks were built on ground reclaimed from jungle 
and loftcued from the tiger The sanatarium is on the western spur of 
the lull, wUileithe Jain buildings are on the eastern; the mluiims are not 
thcidore inteifered with. 
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buildiugs.njade over rent-free fo some private party to make a 
beginning, 'it would be a great boon. The buildings might be kept 
up on the plan of -the staging bungalows, which were once sobConj- 
fortable and so popular, that the Government maintained 100 "of 
^these on the Grand Ti unk Road but nearly all have been given up 
since the railioad has opened. Is it asking too much, then, of the 
authorities to let out or to raaiutaiii a large ddk-bungalow on 
Paiasnath, the charges and sanctioned periods ot occupatiou 
being vsornewhat greater and longer than in the old ones ? 

Wo believe the latter proposition would meet the sanction 
of the local authorities, and we trust the Government of Bengal 
may approve.ot'a measure which would be so much pro bono 
pubheot and would cost so little. 

Private individuals have not means for this, and Joint Stock 
Companies at the present time are at a discount ; let the Go¬ 
vernment make the start. Since the establishment of Paiasnath, 
applications were made some years ago by paities in CalcuUa for 
building sites, but the military then required the gKOund. Now 
theie IS an opening not only for Europeans, but for native 
genllcmon, who would do well to secure a site there as a retreat m 
hot weather. One party has applied to be allowed to take 
over the Government buildings on the hill rent-free for three 
years to be kept open by him as a hotel for the accommoda¬ 
tion of officers, military and civil, or of othei visitors to the hill, on 
whatever condition the Government may affix to the transfer. 

Meanwhile, what is to be done in the approaching holidays ? 
There are the buildings, but no furniture, no seivants, except a 
man in charge, though coolies can be procured in abundance, as 
can supplies of fowl, rice, flower, salt, potatoes, milk, eggs. Per¬ 
mission to occupy the buildings must be first obtained by appli¬ 
cation to Mr. Manners, Executive Engineer at Bagode. That 
obtained, and the d&k-ghari secured, the visitors to Parasnath 
must take the following articles with them, which can easily be 
stowed on a d&k-ghari:—biscuit, flower to make chappatis, 
preserved meats, tea, coffee, sugar, candles, a camp-table aqd 
bed, a ship chair, knives and forks, spoons, cups and saucers, 
kettle, tea-pot, candles, soap, bath-room and bed-room neces¬ 
saries. Charpoys can be had at Nimya Ghaut, ' 

But the question that natarallV arises with some persons is— 
where is Parasnath ?—what is it ?—does it answer the purpose 
of a sub-sanatanum in being accessible easily and at a cheap 
rate?—does it afford accommodation, and are there, acy objects 
of interest amuse the visitor ^ 
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We bhull eiuleavoui to answer these questions, aiuj first as to 
the loute. It lies by rail to Ranigunj Forth© interossfting places 
passed between Calcutta aud Ranigunj, we refer to Newman’s 
T(n/tist''s Guide to the Principal Stations of the East India 
Railway, which contains a good map, aud costs only I lupee 
eight annas From Ranigunj,* 122 rmlesfiom Calcutta, to the 
llaiiakur Station, is a distance of 22 miles traversed by tin* lail, 
which has opened out various coal-njiiies hitherto exi'ludcd fr< m 
the benefit of cheap carnage, and which yield annu dly more than 
1*,500,000 inaiindsot coal It is tlie black country, the (entre of 
the C(»ai'mines, where chimneys and piles of coal me to be *8600 
in evei^ dnection ;the shalts are sunk through alluvium. As a 
relief to this dftrk piospect, the hills at Pachete and Haharmath 
tower aloft some 20 miles off. The Suspension Bridge is 

on the right near Assensole. Wo pass at Sitarampur, 136 miles 
fiorn Calcutta, the place where the main Chord Line branches 
off, opening out a mo.st romantic country,rich in miueial wealth 
and pictm(‘s.fiue .sceueiy, hiiherto as little acecssihle to Euro¬ 
peans as Timhuctoo, though foi ages traversed by pilgrims 
frum the uorth-vve'-t to Jaganuath, as well as by pack-niulos 
conveying mica ami iron. Wc arrive at the Barrakav 
Station 114 miie^ frimi C.ilcutta Fiom the plutfoim Paiasnath 
lb seen looming only 4S miles distant, rising with his giant form 
and conical peak, a contrast to the surrounding hills, the iSiuai 
of the Jains 


* llaniirun] is icndeied famous by the* skelclics given m Du kens* House 
hold WoiJs of Mr SUshcr, \he late Henry Riddle, who did imieh to deve- 
lo]* ibo leiourCos of tlw Ranigunj District 

Di Oldham gives an afJpro^imate return of the coal from the Raiugiinj 
mines in 1«59." 
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The d^k-ghari takes you from* the station , you pass some 
very cunonspld temples, probably Jam originally, and come after 
half a m>le's drive to the Barrakur, a river winch rises in the 
Hazaribagh Hills' flows ten miles to the north of Parasriatl^ 
and joins the Damuda a few miles south of tliis place It is 
-jWIow, except whgn swollen by the rams into a hill torrent. 
There is a good ferry, however, under the managwient of an 
European Serjeant, a toll is paid for crossing. Close to you is 
the splendid new bridge,* which ought to be completed in a 
year, and beyond is Pachote rising 1,900 feet high. By a 
gentle ascent we leach the top of the hill. On the left, two wiles 
distant from the railway station, is the comfortable dak-bunga¬ 
low of Taldan^a, where the travellor may stop for the nightor rest 
%r a couple of houis and dino, to the west lies an iron and coal¬ 
field ; the views are fine, and one teels he has left swampy 
Bengal The air blows fresh and invigorating . no moie swamps; 
quartz, locks, and hills, present themselves to the sight, and 
the loads are mended with kankar, a nodular deposit of lime¬ 
stone Crossing the Rariakur, we are in Bebar 

The romantic region of the hills begins—the Switzerland of 
Lower Heugal, the future scene, of mineral ami metallic 
eiitei prize, as SherwilPs and Oldham’s lepoHs show. These 
hills, once the seats of Buildhist shrines and monasteries, with 
tbeir contemplative residents and ehaimting priests, are destined 
yet to be the abodes of a hustling, mining population, to be 
the Cornwall of Bengal, when the name Kaila Desh^ or coal 
country, will be much more applicable than its present one of 
Beliar, i e. the land of monasteries. T4iese hills continue for 
1 to miles to the foot of the Dhunwa pass, a land of hill and 
dale, wood and water, abounding in seSnery, interesting to 
the geologist and lover of the picturesque; the climate also 
changes, the nights become cool and clear. To the sports¬ 
man it is not devoid M interest, as the district of Pachele 
swarms with tigers Md bears, the destruction of which would 
be a real act of kindness to the defenceless natives. Pulamow^ 

' Siryvja, Vhota Naypore, and Pachete^ afford various subjects 

It was begun in 1854-55; had cost, up to October last,'about ] 14 lakiis of 
rupees, and ib expected to cost about 2^ more It will consist of nine girder 
spans of 155 ioet each with seven land arches of 75 feet Six of the piers 
will be in the bed of the river, and sunk, some of them, 40 feet in the sand. 
The work has been delayed by the destruction of the foundation of two 
piers by a flood which sti nek them when half sunk. They^have been ex¬ 
tracted, and the woik is m a fail way to completion. 


Q 
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of iuterost to the tourist in their aboriginal connection with 
tubes, the Coles and Dangais, their piirneval foie^s'and nide 
hor^ei chieftains, who, like the Lords of the phine, or the Rob 
Roys of Scotland, exercised thoii predatory habits on all 
defenceless persons who came within their reach , and we trust 
the knowledge of their condition, which wiU be called out'oj 
travel ling/will also elicit tho sympathies of the Christian phi¬ 
lanthropist. Tiie coal-mines and railways, by giving employ¬ 
ment, will have a civdizing effect on the people, and will give 
an impulse to education. 

We cuter now on a new state of things. Instead 9 f the 
clever and cunning Bengali, we meet with simpler and more 
indepfendent races. The language of Bengal gives way to th|^ 
Hindi and Urdu, the manners of the people are more manly 
and frank, the soil alters, the alluvium of Bengal being no more 
found. Twelve centuries ago this country was Buddhist, and 
Jam monarchs ruled ; the language, Magadhi or Pali, a daughter 
of the Ba.nskrit, now the sacred language of Ceylon and 
Burmah, was then used here On this interesting subject 
much information may be gleaned from Fa Uiaris Travels in 
Bengal, m the fourth century, published by the Bengal Asiatic 
Society See also the Calcutta Review, No. VIII., ludian Bud¬ 
dhism The present state of Behar is as different from the 
past as IS that of Judaea now from what it was in the days 
of Solomon Behar, once the Athens of India, is a place 
of ruins;—crumbling temples, cave temples sui remains of 
granite columns, towers, palaces, cities, are found in districts 
now cpiite wild and d^opulated. Bengal, which in Mogul days 
was a Botany Bay, the land of fish-eaters, now enters on the 
ascendant, with its city of palaces and hovels Qya^ Rajgriha, 
and Behari are only names and sh<idows of the past, ^har, 
which once sent Buddhism from its bosom to Central Asia, sup¬ 
plied Oautama as a law-giver to Ceylon and Burmah, and be¬ 
came the cradle of Chinese Buddhism, is now in the sere and 
yellow leaf but we trust railroads will open out such a country 
to the sympathies of Christian minds. now all is darkness; it 
sends opium to poison the Chinese. 

The hills, after leaving Taldanga, assume a wavy appearance. 
Conceive one of the immense rollers at the Cape suddenly 
frozen; it would give an idea of this undulation of the ground. 
Tlie soil is gravelly, and only low jungle is to be seen; while to 
the west, cqnical Isolated hills rise to the height of a thousand 
feet—welcome sight to him who lias been " long in populous 
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cities pent/' Along with this ihe atmosphere becomes more 
bracing aaAcool, and free from the Calcutta damp. 

The soil'is poor, but it contains within its bosom the germs 
of gieat improvenient for this neglected countrjr; the mitferajl 
resources will draw European settleis here, increase trade, 
schools will rise, and, we trust, the hopes of Christianity will 
follow in their train, and that missionaries will tahe one hint 
from the example of the Buddhist propagandists m this coun¬ 
try—act more on the agncultural population, and adopt an 
extensive course of itinerant preaching. 

A few miles beyond Taldanga, we leave the sand-stone, in 
which'coal lies, and come to a district of primary rocks; the 
roads are mended with quartz. The country stjiU rises, and hills 
appear more numerous, until we reach Baq&ama. The junction 
of the sand-stone and gneiss rock, forming the elevated table-land 
of Upper Bengal, is passed over. The jungle here is composed 
chiefly of thorny bushes of Zizyphus , the twigs of the hutea fron~‘ 
dosa are covered with “ lurid red tears of lac,” which is collected 
here in abundance from this plant. The coal crops out hero 
at the surface, and many fine fossils, have been obtained. Ac¬ 
cording to Everest {QUanings of,Science p. 133), the 
eminences here were once like Europe, islands of primitive 
locks, rising, m the middle of a large ocean , the dkbns is from 
beds of humus, out of which vegetables grew and formed the 
present soil. As in all coal-districts, the soil is barren. 

Baghama is right in the centre of the Tiger jDistrict, and is 
bitiialed m Pachetef a terra incognita, having a curious class 
of aboj igines, fond of eating rats Dr. Hooker n Journals give 
an interesting view of the botany and geology of this district. 

Govtndpur is the residence of a Deputy Magistrate , a d4k- 
bungalow is needed here ; it is a central and populous place. 

Fitlcari, 170 ihilesfrom Calcutta, is 1,050 feet above the sea 
level. Nine miles to the south of it begins the Jherna coal-Jield, 
stretching over an area of 200 square miles. Five mills from 
Fitkari, at Bajafuta^ a new road branches off to Chota Nag- 
pore. Another road is made from Rcgafutaj passing Okakya, 

* For the construction of such a line, which for a large^part of its course 
would pass through a very rich pgricultural country, these coal-fields will 
be invaluable; while, should the coal on further examination prove of good 
quality, they will, after construction, afford economical means of working 
traffic, being must favourably placed near the centre of a long diatanea* 
whcie It would be difficult to obtain fuel, and being thus able to meet 
demands from cither side, ^ 
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tf> connect tlie Chota Nagpore ‘ road with the Ganges at Su- 
lajghnr ^ ^ ^ 

A little beyond this we enter the Ramghur District, wild and 
rocky, once noted for the border raids of its chieftains, at the 
head of whom was the Uajah of Chota Nagpore. The road hero 
was dreaded as much by travellers as^ Black, Heath was in the 
days of our‘fore fathers ; the zemindafs levied their black mail, 
and, entrenched in their jungle fastnesses, bade defiance to the 
British tioops. Dr. Buchanan states that the Clieros, an abo¬ 
riginal tribe who lived m Ramghur and the Shahabad Hills, 
were ** once lords paramount of the Gaiigetic Provinces ” Tt 
would be inteiesting to examine the data for tins statement. 
Tins disliict is rich in iron and coal 

Tope Chancy bungalow, 1,128 feet above the sea level, lies 
at the foot of Parasnath. The scenery around is charming ; 
in fact, we have seen few places to equal it in this respect, it is 
embosomed in an amphitheatre of beautifully wooded moun¬ 
tains Tlie traveller should endeavour to leave this place early 
m the morning, or three hours before sun-set, so as to have the 
pleasure of the views along the road, winding for ten miles 
round the base of Pat asnathy “ giant of mountains/' which 
assumes new aspects of beauty and sublimity, according as the 
curves in the road alter tlie prospect; the howling of the wind in 
the evening down the gorges of Parasnath is very grand. 

A two hours' drive from Top Chancy brings us to the place for 
the ascent, Nimya Ghaut, which is a second class choukey on the 
l.‘)8th mile-stone on the Grand Trunk Road Thero is a village 
here, where coolies, Janipaiiib, and supplies, can he had , there are 
also tw'O fine large overseers’ bungalows ; it is to be hoped, as has 
been proposed, that one of them will be made the d&k-bun- 
galow instead of Top Chancy or Dumri, 

Here, while taking some lefreshment, you must arrange for coo¬ 
lies at two annas each to cairy your luggage up, and Jamphan mon, 
whose charge for yourself is about two rupees. The road, ten feet 
wide, winds by agiadual and easy ascent of 6f miles to the top 
through a sM forest; the hills are well wooded, and in two hours 
you arrive at the barraek.s.* The first object one sees are these 
barracks situated on a spur which connects the two most noither- 
ly hills ; they form an oblong building running north and south, 

* In reluming, have your dAk-ghari waiting for you at the foot of the hill; 
leave the top about 3 p, m. ; start from Nimya (Sbaut at 6 you will arme at 
the Barrakui about ^ a. m. ; take the 5-30 morniog tram, you arrive 

at Calcutta about 2-30 r. u. 
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with cuvered vorandahs at eacbsido, ventilated hy windows and 
doors opposite each other. The barracks are so constructed that 
the prevaling south-west wind blows through them from side to 
side; the buildings consist of one story, 94 feet long % ?5 
feet wide*, intended to hold 32 men, giving them each (>9 square 
feet of space an(J 1,290 cubic feet of air ; the long room is 
divided by partitions into three compartments, and there arc 
rooms at both ends. The other buildings on the hill have been 
desciibed at page 118. We have stated befoie the accom¬ 
modation in the privates' and the officers' barracks , the former 
could accommodate 32 men, the latter three families 

A*dieu for a time to punkahs, muggy air, mosquitoes, and bad 
smells ; no Kot wunds, but a delicious morning and evcning»bieeze, 
when you can wear cloth clothes even ui the heat of summer 
Now, as to water and airjalbatas, which is the Bengali defiiii- 
tiou of climate Dr Macnamara, Chemical Examiner to Go¬ 
vernment, reported m September ISfJO, that the waters of 
Parasnath are all very pure, and admirably fitted for domeatic 
use " The following is his analysis.— 
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In 1867, Staff Surgeon Atkinson, in medical charge of Paras¬ 
nath, reported "the water obtained ftom a spring 1^00 yaids 
from the barracks to be very good and more than sumcient for 
thp wlints of the Detachment; various competent parties here 
reported favourably of the water/’ 

As to the temperature, Dr. Hook-er ip bis vKit m 1858, jud^ 
ing from the‘vegetation on Parasnath, states :—" The mountain- 
top presents the mixture of the plants of a damp hot, a dry 
hot, and of a temperate climate in fairly balanced proportions. 
The elements of a tropical flora were, however, wholly wanting on 
Parasnath while ot the table-land of Birbhum and Behar, from 
Taldanga to Dunwa, 1,135 feet, he observes It is evment 
that, compared with Calcutta, the dryness of the' atmosphere 
is the most remarkable feature of the table-land, the tempera¬ 
ture not being high.'’ 

Major Maxwell reported of the temperature; the difference 
in temperatuie (June) he found to be 88 °—The 
different temperature has been ascertained frequently by 
other observers to be from 10 to 15 degrees , but those who 
have been there state, and of the fact all who have any 
hill experience are well awaie, that the advantage and pleasur¬ 
able feeling of the change from the plains below consists at 
least as much in the improved freshness and purity of the aii 
as in its greater coolness by thermometer Dr Liebig’s obser¬ 
vation, taken in April, show 12° to 15° difference Dr. Hooker, 
whose visit was made in February, found the difference to 
be that between 54° and 75°, or 21 degrees. Captain Beadle 
found it in May 1846, 94°—-81°=! 3° difference.” 

Now, as to sceneryi 4he view from the summit is quite a panora¬ 
ma. On a fine clear day tjou have a range of 80 miles; to the north, 
along the Kurukpur Hills, a spur of the Vmdbya , and to the 
south, by those of Hazaribagh, stretching out to the Cole and 
Chota Nagpore country, rich in interest both for nature and man 


* Chota Nagpore is the scene of a most flourishing German mission com¬ 
menced among the Dangars in 1843, supported from Berlin it has more 
than 10,000 baptized Christians Branch missions have been established in 
Manbhum, in 1803, and at Itamghur, the missionanes of which occasionally 
itinerate as far as Kharakdeh. The following statement In their last 
. report deserves serious notice ;— 

For many years a regular system of oppression has been earned on by 
the zemindau, who by very possible means try to drive the Coles out of 
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to the north-west, the eye can cange to the neighbourhood of 
Patna, fh^ ancient Palibothra, to Bohar and Gya, and trend- 
inground to the north east is Bhagulpur, 130 miles distant, while 
running from west to north is the Barrakur, which,'after 
winding nts way, joins the Damuda near the railway station 
ijf the Barrakur IThe A^i River ism the distance, and near the 
Banakur. North-east is Biibhum Zillah, so well drawn in the 
rural annals of Bengal; then Bishanpore, the seat of Rajahs for 
one hundred generations South-east we see the silvery sandy 
thread of the Damuda, tlie sacred river of the Sonthals, winding 
its soipentine course from the Ramghur Hills along a line of coal¬ 
fields through Pachete down to Burdwan ; its bed is snowy 
white fiom the exposed granite blocks with which its eourse is 
strewn. 

The country seems a level, but the traveller would find it very 
different, it is up and down hill. Sometimes the path is very steep; 
the villages are populous; the towns of Palamow, Sorampur, 
Curiakdya, Gaongum, and Palganj, have an average population 
in each of two or three thousand. Sonthals are numerous m parts. 
The jungles appear m the distance as black patches ; the culti¬ 
vated parts are of a lighter colour, .while the sandy bed of the 
rivers shines thiough. * 

The south side of Parasnath may seem to the eye barren, 
but it contains valuable treasures in its bosom Dr Oldham 
states the Jlwrria coal-field can yield 465 miilious of tons of 
coal “ This extensive, though not very iich, Jherria co.d-field 
extends along the valley of the Damuda River, commenc¬ 
ing about 10 miles to the west of the most westerly part of 
the Hanigunj field Its greatest length, which is in an 

- \ 

their possesBions From year to year, the confuaion and distress increases ; 
and if the present state of atTairs is not soon altered, the Coles n^ist either 
perish, or emigrate an manse. In last November and December, in more 
than Slaty villages, all the nee of the native Christians was cut by the 
zemmdats, and there is not the least hope that any of the zemindars will 
be punished, or that a handful of the grain will be restored. 

In other places where the Christians had cut their own crops, they wore 
caught, beaten, and imprisoned, and in several places not only the crops, 
but the whole of their property, was taken away. How this calamity will 
end, only God knows; but we are sure that this confusion and distress ia 
the principle cause why the village schools have hitherto been so ansucoess- 
ful The nine schools contiuned 162 boys and girls, of whom 106 were 
of native Christian Coles, the others were Hindoos and M,a|ioiaedaiu.* 
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east and west direction, is aboeit 21 mdes, and its greatest 
breadth (north to south) is about 9 miles. It is* tVaversed 
throughout all its length, and toward tho southern limits of 
Its area, by the Dnmuda River The total area may be 
taken as 200 square rnilefl ” 

Near it is the Bohnro coal-field, which Dr, Oldham calcu¬ 
lates will yield 1,500 millions of tons^ of coal. “ The Bokaro 
coal-field commences not more that a mile to the west of the ex¬ 
treme western extremity of the Jherii.i field. From this it ex¬ 
tends along the valley of the Damuda anil of the Bokaro (one 
of the aflluents of the* Damuda), It foiin-* a long narrow Iwiud 
of the coal-bearing rocks of more than 40 miles from east to 
west, with a breadth (noith to south) never exceeding 7| miles 
The total area of the field is about. 220 square miles 

The whole country south-west down to the valley of the 
Soane abounds with coal-fields ; so do Ramgbur near the Da¬ 
muda, Etkura, Palamow, Dr. Oldham was so struck with 
the value of* the coal-beds beyond these districts, that ho makes 
the following suggestions regarding a direct railway fioni Cal¬ 
cutta to Nagpore, via Sumlmlpur — 

These coAl-fields of Talchery', m conjunction with tbe leporled coel- 
fielda near Chanda, on the Wunla, and also the repoited coal-fieJds m 
the vicinity of Suuibulpur, will, in a veiy few years, become of Gir hifitlier 
Importance and value than they are now The rapidly mcreahjiiu trade of 
Bombay, the certainty that it will be the great port for all postal and 
passenger conimuni(,atjon with Great Britain and Europe, and the necn»}ty 
which this involves of establishing the most rapid ami safe means of tran¬ 
sport from Calcutta, wlueh, whether the seat of the 'Supreme Government or 
not, must always remain the commercial centie and outlet of the enonnous 
trade of tho Gangetic valley All these will compel (and, so far at. 1 ean 
see, within a very few yeAjs)the construction of a Hue of lailway which shall 
pass direct, or neurlj so, from Calcutta to meet the existing lines from Bom- 
pay near to Nagpur- 8uclya line would save on the whole a di^tanee about 
450 miles,or even more—a distance which at present Indian i ail way rales (20 
miles perhom) W'ould leprebcnt a saving of no less than neaily 24 hours 
(say t*ve*rt 22), or taken even at English quick rates (40 miles per houi), 
would be equivalent to a oaving of nearly 12 houis—a saving of time in pobt- 
al, and of fatigue in passenger, communication which cannot be over¬ 
looked. 

Tho Trunk Road, which lies directly underneath Ruiasnath on 
the south now dooks solitary. How veiy different before the 
railway opened ^ It was then a lively scene. Encampments of 
Sipahi regiments with their soldieis and followers, striniis of ca¬ 
mels led by the nose, immense lines of waggons, native travellers 
ot all vaceSj^ dd.k-gbaris heavilj' laden, conveying Europeans, 
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ekkas with their jingling bella* pilgrims on their way to Jag- 
ganuath, tVie bearers of Ganges water, carts heavily laden with 
cotton,—afforded a never-ceasing subject of interest. • 

But though the Trunk Koad has lost its importance as tlie 
Tipk between the North-West and Bengal, we believe it is des¬ 
tined to a new life* in connection with the developmqnt of the mi¬ 
neral resources of Beher, Chota Nagpore, Manbhum, Siugbhum , 
and it may yet form a link in a line of railway lunning to 
Jubbulpore to form a direct line to Bombay. 

The sun-rise and sun-set are glorious as seen from Parasnath ; 
the -morning sun tipping the Birbhum and Kajmahal Hills, 
and the evening descending with its purple light on the plateau 
of Chota Nagpore and Hazaribagh, present a sight the* eye is 
never weary of resting on. Gazing from the top of Parasnath 
north, the country seems a dead level; but a traveller in 1827, 
from Palgunj to Sladhuban, thus desciibes it in that day - 

** Few kinds of wild animals, besides tbe lion, are wanting in the prodigi¬ 
ous wastes that extend in every direction ; even wild elephants frequently 
come down from the neighbouniig forests of Kurrukpoor, and destroy tire 
buts in small villages for the ^ake of the grain that has been so earefuUy 
stored within. The supply of the miserable ryot, which he has laid by for 
the year, becomes the single meal of four or five of these resistless mon¬ 
sters, who, demolishing every blade of crop that is standing in tbe fields, 
and devouring the contents of every canary, completely expel the inhabi¬ 
tants from homes and lands which it has cost them so much toil to pre¬ 
pare. • 

** The destruction of human life by tigers along the banks of the Barra- 
kur Nuddy is enormous; an hundred lives during the year were reported 
to me as a fair average; and if one-ihird of this number perish in this hor¬ 
rid manner, the continuance of the natives to* inhabit the neighbourhood 
18 a strong instance of their naturally indifierent character. The crops are 
cut and the lands ploughed to the beat of drum, %ad so impervious are 

« to all piusuit of the savage enemy, thailthc only mode of hunting 
th success is to attach some bait to the Irunk of the ttji^e, amongst 
the branches of which the patient hunter must remain concealed with 
his gun There is a great scarcity of smaller game in these part# on ac¬ 
count of the scanty cultivation and rocky soil. 

^ The village of Palgunjo is beautifully situated, in point of landscape, 
between the large woods that spread to the north and east, and the gra¬ 
dually rising hills to the south-west, that concentre at last in the 
majestic pile of Parasnath. From this point of view, this fine mountain 
forms a screen along the greater part of the southern horizon; the deep- 
blue tinge which it wears at sun-set and moonlight struck me as diSerent 
from any effects of light and shade which X had observed in other moun*- 
tamona countries.’ 

This neighbourhood has greatly improved sioce that period, and 
Paiasuath is now visited without any danger of tigers hy thou- 
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sands of pilgrims from Central alad Western India in Januaryt 
February, and March, to gaze on the spot where theu" great saint 
IS sayd to have made his ascent to heaven. The men and women 
in their picturesque dresses then present an interesting sight. 
At other times of the year not a Jam remains, not even the 
Jain piiest of the temple. 

Besides these distant views from the top of Parasnath, there 
are objects of interest for excursions; the nearest is the mats or 
little shrines about 11 mile from the barracks, placed on pinna¬ 
cles of the mountain which go round a valley in the form of an am¬ 
phitheatre. These pinnacles are capped each with guniU or tula, 
20 in all, a solid pile of brickworks. Some are 8 feet high, some 
only 2.* In each is a small recess; on the flat the print of a 
foot is marked, revered as tliQ charan or last footmark on 
earth of the Tirthankar or deified saint whose name is en¬ 
graved below.* There is also an inscription giving the date 
of the consecration ; the oldest is A. D. 1708. They were all 
re-built by'Jagat Set about that period. The old bricks served 
for the new building, as labour is scarce, and materials few in this 
country. Hence, no remains of antiquity are to be found; the 
Jains very different from the Hindoos, built on other men's 
foundationa 

Some of these ?nais are steep and laborious in the ascent, 
yet the pilgrims have to climb each and present the offer¬ 
ings at every one of nee, sandal, dhup (incense), flower, 
fruits, and a lamp. They can only go by daylight lest they 
should destroy the smallest insects in the dark. The pilgrim¬ 
age is concluded l>y perflirming a circuit round the base, a dis¬ 
tance of 30 miles. Starting from Madhuban, and returning to it, 
they then go to the temple of Pawap in Behar and Ofaampapnr 
near Bhagulpur. ^ 

The Jain system professed by these pilgrims is an ofi^hoot of 
Buddhism; it is free from the polytheism and obscenities of 
Hindooism and its variety of castes. It has sects, however; the 
leading ones are the Sitambar and the DigamW; the latter 
prbfess to v^ear no clothes, having the atmosphere their 

’’ —. - — i -- - - ^ .— 

* The Mosulbians revere the Kmtamrmul or footsteps of Mehomed when 
he visited places such as Delhi; the Hindoos have the Yishnupad or last 
footsteps of Visbtiu. As the prophet reverenced Elijah’s mantle, his last 
earthly trace, so do the Joins the last earthly footsteps of a canonised 
iiaint. . 
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vesture, or ** clothed in light.^^ <Fhe Jams may be called the 
Jews of lot^ia, its great traders; they meddle little with land, 
but are bankers apd merchants. When the Buddhists had ^ fly 
from India under the fire of Brahmimcal persecution, the J^ains 
lost their Iftnded-property, but they kept to trade, which was less 
exposed to phiudei. 

They are noted for their honesty, which may be expected 
from the comparatively pure nature of their religion, which 
inculcates as its five great virtues the not taking life, truth, 
honesty, chastity, and poverty. 

The temples have been repaired and are maintained by Jain 
meicfiants of Murshedabad. Jagat Set, one of them, was a very 
liberal benefactor. I he Jains are deists, but they believe that 
there were twenty-four Tirikankars, or holy men, who attained 
to Sanyog, or absorption in God. These saints were reverenced 
at first; they are now worshipped (see Oolebrooke on the Jain 
Tirthankars, Asiatic Beseai ches, VoL IV., p 304). Of these Ajit- 
nath, Sambunatb, Bhunath, all except four obtained viuhti or 
death at Parasnath, and from it made the ascent to heaven, 
chosmg this mountain as the scene of their retirement and 
sanctification ; from it they coiildf see theia holy land stretch¬ 
ing towards Cliam[)anagar near Bhagulpur apd Rajgnha, 
The most eminent of these was Parasnath, born at Benares, 
who spent his last days here, and from the highest and most 
western of the mountain pinnacles made his ascent to heaven. • 
The Tirthankars ^ere natives sorpe of Oude, others of Delhi, 
others of Benares, Scind/e, Delhi. 

An excursion from Parasnath to Madhuban,- about 6 miles, 
will well repay a visit, it is the great place for Jain pilgrims 
fiom Bajpiitana, the Madras Presideny,* and Central India, 
The chief subject of interest is the in^e of Parasnath of a 
blue color with the Chatat. The Cka%r distiuguisbes the 
image of Parswa or Parswanaih from those of th^. other 
twenty-three Tirthankars, which are otherwise undistinguish- 
able by posture or appearance. It is related in the Jai,n 
Shastras that, in token of approbation for his piety, the 
deity sent a snake tp preserve this favourite saint from the 
approach of all tpntaminating things during the period of his 
Tapasya, or abstract devotion; the obedient animal crawl¬ 
ing up the neck *of the honoured devotee, arched bis hooded 
head above his crown, and retained this attitude of protec¬ 
tion and watchfulness* until the apotlioosis of^ his ward. 
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A traveller approaching Madhuhan from the Palgunj side thws 
desenbes it. ' 

I 

After about two bours leisurely marching, from Palgunj I ascended a small 
hill, from the top of -whioh a view opened suddenly upon my sight, for 
which I was very little prepared, A j^norama, extending far to the east 
and west, lay bwore me; nothing impeded ray marking the very line ,at 
which the p^ment of Paraanath rose out of the earth; and there, about 
three miles befbie me, snugly immersed in the midst of rounded banyan 
and mango tre*^, under the very pedestal of the mountain, a collection of 
brilliantly _ white temples, with their pointed cupolas, were brightly 
gilttwing in the sun. Since I left Europe I had nothing so picturesque 
as this singular landscape. The contrast of this graceful building, with 
the deop color of the fmiage, the huge shadows of the mountain, and the 
desert-scene all round, gave a novelty to the combinations of the landscape, 
indescribable by any comparisona.with other views that I fcan remember. 
Then indeed that noble pile of hills, revealed in all its grandeur to my 
sight, looked like a gigantic monarch sitting in state, and surveying the 
suiTOundiAg wide space of his dominions. A lower ridge 'of the mass, 
prmecting so far beyond the highest pile, that its peak, rising behind, 
looked like a separate mountain, afiorded a singular resc^mblance to the 
sitting posturp of a giant; and under this stupendous fi^e the white 
and shining temples might not unaptly be compared to' minute and beauti¬ 
ful toys of ivory, brou^t ns ofiferinga by his subjects, and laid at the feet 
of the deity.’* - 

From Madhubou the pjlgrims ascend the mountain by a very 
steep path for 4 miles amid a magnificent solitude, passing a 
fine river, Sita Nuddy, Near it is a math erected by a Jain lady ; 
the path is very steep, and the views in the opening of the forest 
Very grand. Madhnban, with its temples, gardens, trees; the chief 
temple with its cupola, turjrets, steeple j and court-yard with its 
g^ery for the accommodatioD of the pilgrims, presents a very 
picturesque appearance*; their architecture seems a composite 
between the Mahometan mosque and the Hindoo math. The 
Nabat-khana, balustta^, and bell-turrets, seem Moslem. At tbo 
shrine of Madhubay the pilgrim makes the pindah or offer¬ 
ing for deceased friends of ghi, honey, nee, sugar-candy, and the 
flower sankhan, ' 

The scenery west of Parasnath, the Dnnwa Pass, is well 
worth a visit. A Mrs, Wingrove, who traversed in 1852, thus 
gives her impressions. They were the days of dfik-travelling, 
when she took 17 hours from Calcutta to^Burdwan. 3he thus 
describes the road between Bagoda and Burkufta ' 

“ The oountty now assumed a very different ’ aspic*, the road winding 
nmoBg the hiiU* Which rose around us on all sides; their sides were richly 
wo^ed with low but verdant foliage, and the effect of the varied tints and 
shaaows, cast up<m them by the cloths, as they passed over the summits 
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of the liiJIs, was jtrqly magnificent^ ^ear the road side were numerous 
small tracte yf level ground, all highly cultivafed, or where the rice-crops 
had been cutf affording good pasturage for cows and buff^oes ; the for¬ 
mer have* frequently sweet-toned bells hung round their necks, yvhich 
sound with pleasing tones as they move along. , 

“ The whole scene was one of rural pence and tranquillity. About three 
o'clock in the afternoon the scenery became magnifioent. new and higlier 
hills than those wo hdd previously seen rose before us ; some were very 
steep and craggy, but all were^covered with trees of every variety of tint 
and foliage. 

These nills abound botli in bears and tigers, the latter are frequently 
seen by the natives, and when pressed by hunger, the sheep and cows 
grazing in the lowlands, often fall a prey to these wild beasts Deer 
abound in the wooded heights of these mountains. 

“ There is some fine timber in this part of the country; and the soil ap¬ 
peared unfavourable to the growth of palm-trees and aloes. • 

** The day was very cloudy and most favourable for seeing the country 
in all its wild grandeur 1 never saw anything finer in Bugland, although 
many parts of Devonshire and the Isle of Wight resemble the scenery 
but on a very limited scale. 

“We arrived at Burcutta, a most picturesque little bungalow." 

Of the country near the Dunwa Pass she writes 

“ Imagination cannot draw a more charming picture than this spot pre¬ 
sented. Lofty hills, with their pointed summits rising one above another, 
and covered with rich though stunted foliage, surrounded us. The inter¬ 
vening vaUeys and rocky passes were filled with topes of graceful bam¬ 
boos and other trees, over whose branches climbed luxuriant creeping 
plants, while the whole scene was animated bv numei’ous varieties of birds 
of exquisite plumage. In the long grass fhe road side partridges were 
quietly seekmg their evening meal, and flying from tree to tree were num** * 
bers of wood-pigeons, doves, mines, and countless varieties of panoqnets ; 
their green wings glittering in the sun, and their brilliant colours only equal¬ 
led by that of the young trees on which they perched, and from which they 
could hardly be distinguished as they swung from branch to branch. 

“ I have never before seen so many wautiful birds in their natural 
wild state ; the woods and trees seemed alive With* them, and their varied 
notes echoed through the hills with indescribable sweetness I have since 
been told this snot is celebrated among bird-fanc^prs, who go and destroy 
these happy wild Creatures for the sake of their plumage, and to add to 
their collections of stuffed birds. The King of Oude also sends anxoially to 
this part of India for hundreds, and thousands of these splendid birds, 
from which, when shot, the choicest and most brilliant colours of their 
feathers are reseiwed for the decoration of the walls of his palace, in tlie 
rooms of which they are arranged with great taste and eifeot.*' 

A trip to the hot springs of Surajkund will wqll repay a visit 
You descend,the mountain to Nimya Ghaut; pass the lovely 
bungalow of jyumn^ 1,4129 ffeet above the sea level, beautifully 
situated, surrounded by an amphitheatre of wood crowned with 
hills of gneiss, horn bletf^e, schist, and quartz; tin ore is found 
at fourteen miles distant, while at Karrakdya, twenty miles 
north, immense masses of mica are procurable, which sell for 

• • . 

a 
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foui rupees per maund ; tbree-fcfurths of the tnicse used iu Ben¬ 
gal IS brought from this place. The uilgau abouipls in the 
foies^shere ; it is the antelope picta, about the size of an ox, with 
sloping back and short horns. 

Nor is Parasnatb destitute of interest to the botanist. 

At Bagoda, 214 miles, is to be seen <jhe bombax tree with ifts 
buttressed trunk. The road winds beautifully along; the hills aie 
clad with Tcrmiualia^ Buchanaiin ; “ birds abound 

here, among others, the mohoka (phesnecopaus tristis), a walk¬ 
ing cuckoo, with a voice like that of its English name sake.'* 
The views to the east are magnificent. 

We come to Belhuppi, 28 miles from Parasnath, and 300 yaids 
from tlm road are four hot-springs, in little ruined'briuk tanks, 
about six feet across. There is a tank here twelve feet m dia¬ 
meter, supplied by a cold spring, wiiicb flows between two hot 
ones ; they all meet and flow together into one large tank ; one 
of them is hot enough to boil eggs, and has a horrid, nauseous 
taste, reminding one of the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle ; salt is 
deposited. Dr. Hooker found the temperature of these hot- 
springs to be 169®, 170®, ITS*’, and 190®, while that of the cold 
springs m their immediate neighbourhood was 75®. Various 
plants grow in the water. A water-beetle abounded at a tern* 
perature of 112®, and frogs were very active at 90®. 

The Burhutta river is a largo stream m the rain$, carrying 
"along gneiss and gi-anite bpulders. 

Barshattif 240 miles, is noted for its magnificent tope of 
mango, banyan, and pipul treea Borassia, a kind of palm 
trees, are to be seen hei^e eighty feet high ; their lower part 
is a short cone, tapering to one-third the height of the stem, 
the trunk to two-thir<^ The Indian olihanum tree is here 
“ conspicuous for its bark and curving branches, leafy at 
their apices."' A fragrant and transparent gum exudes from its 
trunk. 

Buthi has, three miles to the east, the Barrakur bridge, a 
noble stone edifleo of 9 arches, each of fifty feet span. To the 
north of Burhi are copper, lead, mica, and iron-mines. A lit¬ 
tle beyond Burhi the road is 1,524 feet above the sea level, 
we then pass the bed of the Barrakur, an afi9geut of the 
Damuda. After this, excepting the Dhunwa Pass," we have no 
mote of the wooded hills, which had continued for 120 miles ; 
the table-land is near its termination. * 

B^tviChawparanj 257 miles, and 1,626 feet above the sea, is 
the ccmmcuccment of the Dhumca Pass, Champaran is J,3I1 
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foot aLove the ‘sea level; from* this the Ranighiir table-land, 
which has had wooded hills for ISO miles, begins to stoop to 
the Behdr plains.below, which extend in ono umforni level 
to the foot of the Himalayas. The JDhunwa Pass leads to tho 
valley dovvn a bioken hill of gneiss, six miles, with a descent 
of* nearly 3,000 feet; of this 600 aie very nigged and steep, 
constructed by the sappers,and miners inl836-37. ’The views 
fioni it are very beautiful: an amphitheatre of wood-capped 
lulls, the continuation of a chain stretching from Oambay to 
Bajmahal. The bambu here is green, whereas at a higher level 
it IS y.ellow or white. Wild j^eacocks are m the wood. Some 
largo and hapdsome stone bridges are at the foot of the pass ; 
that at Bhawa is a very fine one, and crosses the Mohana 
torient with five arches of sixty-five feet span each. 

W’^e return now from the west to the north of Parasnath, 
Kurhurhali is 36 miles to the north-east, and will, we hope, 
ere long be accessible by a load, proposed to connect it with 
Bagoda and so on direct to Hazaribagh, These coal-m^nes, which 
are to be the great source of supply for all places above 
Rajmahal, will enable coal to be sold at Patna at the same rate 
as Kanigunj coal is sold in Calcutta. They are worth a visit, as is 
the country for its varied scenery and plateau well adajpted for 
encamping lioops. Dr. Oldham calculates the coal will yield 168 
millions of tons of Coal equal in working power to 199 millions 
of ordinary Ranigunj coal. Between Kurhurbaii and tlie Raj- * 
mahal Hills there are some small outliers of the coal-bearing 
rock. Palgunj is about 10 miles distant from Parasnath. 

At Palgunj the devotional duties of the Ja*a pilgrims who flock to' 
this remote spot fi*om every part of indm, ^ven from the furthe&t 

E rovinces of the Puhhun^ commence. The zemindar, who has dubbed 
imself with the title of liajab, is considered by’*^at sect as the guardian 
of the hdly lands, and has in his possession a si^ll image of Parnanaiht 
which every pilprim pays for worshipping before he proceeds to the 
temples at the foot and on the summit of the mountaiiff The 
llojah's ancestois came originally from Kohilkund and hill-provinces of 
Parasnath. He claims, though Hindoo, the ofibrings of the Jain pilgrim, on 
, the ground that Parasnath appeared to him and made him the grant. * 

The Qhatwals here were famous for levying a rich harvest 
from the Jain pilgrims who passed through it on to Parasnath. 
The Rajah and nis Amlahs levy it now. After paying it the pil¬ 
grims proceed to Madhuban. 

Kurakdeha is the seal of a Rajah who belongs to the most 
ancient family m the country. 

The surface soil of Parasnath is a black mould produced by 
vegetable decomposition; the sub-soil is sandy red clay. 
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In the Journal of the Asiafic Society of Bengal, No. Ill, 
1863, is a paper by Dr. Anderson outlie Flora of Bcliar and the 
Mountain Parasnath, collected by Messrs. Hooker, Edgeworth, 
Thompson, and Anderson, giving a list of more than 600 differ¬ 
ent plants. Dr. McClelland in his Report of the Geological ^r- 
vey of Xndi% 1848-49, presents another-iist. The mohur tree, com¬ 
pared by Dr, Hooker to the English-oak, gives with its spread¬ 
ing noblh appearance a park dike appearance to the country. 
The favobtites pint of the country, moioa, is distilled from its 
flowers The butea froridosa affords food to the lac insects which 
yields the lac-dye of commerce. The bsrberi shrub, a good 
febrifuge, grows plentifully over the hills. The sukna trees 
show a clear stem of 50 or 60 feet before the branches shoot 
out. There are innumerable creepers of the finest fibre and the 
most gi^ntic sinews. The variety of their appearance is in¬ 
exhaustible : sometimes they hung in beautiful festoons from 
blanch to branch ; sometimes their thick stems encircled the 
trunks of the trees like crushing snakes, yet darting out 
harmless limbs from above, that inclosed a thousand giants of 
the forest in ono embrace ; sometimes they fell from high 
branches to the ground, twisting into complicated knots by 
the way; and sometimes they covered the crowns of the fine 
trees with a hood of beautiful flowers, that made a complete 
^ arbour beneath.'^ Wild bananas abound: sdl timber is abun¬ 
dant, yielding dhum, or gum. Jarul is found. Parasnath has 
been favoured in its trees, for the Jains regard the felling a tree 
as bad as murder, inasmuch as it is the destruction of life 

The geologist may amuse himself; the country to the north 
of Parasnath is composed entirely of gneissose rocks, with inter¬ 
calated beds of horn blende slates, and horn blendo rock, with 
occasional granite, ^iok quartzosc veins, and trap-dykes to 
Knrhurbar coal-field.*' 

To*the antiquarian Parasnath is connected with deeply in- 
teiesting associations; it is the centre of a land which though for 
ages given over to the tiger and wild aboriginal tribes, though 
now the Boeotia of Bengal, was yet once the seat of empire. We 
quote here what we wrote long ago in this Mevieto on the sub¬ 
ject in an article on Buddhism. 

“ The religion of Buddliism was originally from Hindoostan, 
and spread over the greater part of Asia. Its dominion extended 
from the sources of Uie Indus to the Pacific Ocean, and even 
to Japan. * The fierce Nomades of Central Asia have been 
•changed by it into men virtuous and mild, and its beneficial 
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influence is felt as far as Central Siberia. Buddhism, originating 
in North Jndia, spread frOm Bengal to Kashmir north;, and 
Ceylon-south.” 

** Behar, or Magadh, was formerly the seat of a great efnpire. 
In the time of Sandracottus, or Chandragupta^ Asoko reigned 
^ Patna, B. C. ^l^* Ike king of all India. His omcts, 

engraved on rocks from ICattak to Qirnar in Guzurat, and on the 
Delhi, Allahabad, and other columns, have been decyphered 
through the labours of J. Prinsep and Dr. Mill. Behar is famous 
in all Buddhist countries for having been the scene of the life 
and labours of Buddha, the great teacher. He flourished, accord¬ 
ing to the Chinese account, and in the opinion of Klaproth 
and Wilsoif, 1,000 B. C. He was bom at Gya, the son of 
Sudadan, king of Magadh, and of Uie family of l^kya. When 
grown up, he retired to the desert, where he spent six years 
in contemplation and ascetic practices; he then proceeded 
with a band of followers to Benares to propagate his doctrines, 
which were opposed W the advocates of fire worship, who had 
come from Persia. Me travelled as far as Ceylon,'and through 
Magadh, diflusing his tenets. Eajgriha, **the mountain-girt city,” 
was a celebrated metropolis, situated io the south of Gya, long 
the seat of empire and a centre for Buddhism in Beliar, untu 
the court was removed to Paliboihm by king Asoko. Buddha 
itinerated in the mountainous region to the south of it, preahhing 
his doctrinea Jarasand, king of India, also resided here ; some 
luins yet remaining are said to have been built by him.” 

Our brief sketch is finished. We trust that Farasnath may ere 
long emerge from its ol^curity; and * while appreciated as a 
minor sanatarium, the hill with its associations and the sur¬ 
rounding coontiy may excite an interest ih the social and com¬ 
mercial development of a district hitherto a terra incognita. 



Art 'VI.—the annals of oub Connection 
WITH INDIA ENDING WITH THE EMBASSY OF 
SIB THOMAS ROE. 

* 

1 . Tkt of our Indian JSmpire. By Lord Mahon. Lon¬ 
don: Printed by John Murray, Albemarle Street, 

1859. 

9. MilVs History of India. James Madden, 8, Leadenhall 
Stfeet. 

* 

S O varied have the changes been, diversifying the pages of 
Indian history; so great has been its claim to antiquity ; 
so unchanging during many changes have the manners, the 
customs, the language of the great population of the Indian Em¬ 
pire been; dnd so n^lectful in remembering the events of 
their own past history, or of recording those events faithfully, 
have the natives of India been, that a story from the fables of 
Pilpay or from the pages of the Arabian Nights, might be 
borrowed for an illustration. Tlie great chaoj^ which have 
take]\ plaoe^ successively changing its destiny, have as yet left 
no manced impi^B, and have left the great mass of the people 
unchanged. We shall quote a passage from the narrative of 
Khiddz, an allegorical personage, in a manuscript tale still 
preserved in the imperial hbrary at Paris, by an Arabian writer, 
Mahomed Karurini. 

** 1 passed one day .by a very andent and wonderfully popu¬ 
lous city, and asked one of its inhabitants how long it had 
been founded. * It is indeed a mighty city," replied he ; * we 
know not how long it nas existed, and our ancestors were on 
this subject as ignorant as ourselv^* Five c^turi^ afterwards, 
as 1 passed by the same place, I could not perceive the slight¬ 
est vesrige of the city. I demanded of a peasant who was 
gathering herbs upon its former site, how long it had been 
destroyed^ *lu sooth, a strange question,^ replied he; Hfae 
ground here hal nev^ been cUnerent from what you now be¬ 
hold it.* ^ Was there not of old,' said I, *a spendid city here V 
. ' Never,* answered he, * so far as we have seen; and never did 
our fathers speak to us any such.* On my return there five 
hundred yeaxs afterwards, 1 found the sea in the same place, 
and on its shores were a party of hshermen, of whom I required 
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how long the land had been flovored by the waters * Is this a 
qiit*ft.tiou,' *say they, * for a man like you ? This spot has always 
been what it is now/ 1 again returned five hundred year| after* 
wards , the sea had disappeared. 1 enquired of a man who stood 
{^oue upon the spot, how long this change had taken place, and 
he gave me the same answer as I had received before. Lastly, on 
coming back again after an equal lapse of time, 1 found there u 
nourishing city, more populous and more rich in beautiful build¬ 
ings than the city 1 had seen the first time; and when I would 
fain have informed myself concerning its origin, the inhabitants 
answered me, ‘ Its rise is lost in remote antiquity. We are 
Ignorant how long it has existed, and our fathers were on this 
subject as ignorant as ourselves.'’* • 

Of the many changes which have taken place in India, 
none have been fraught with so many great results as that 
which has placed under British rule the teeming popula¬ 
tions of this great empire, the race of the builders of Ellora, 
and the rock-excavated temples of SUephanta aj^d Mahavelli' 
pore, and the heirs of the great Mogul. 

We purpose in this article hnefiy to trace the early connec¬ 
tion of the British with India. If we are not greatly mistaken, 
this portion of the history of British India will be found not 
the less interesting from its obscurity, and from its exemp^ying 
the origin of our eastern greatness. 

The history of India durmg that early period, when the Bri¬ 
tish first landed in India, must always be interesring. We sball 
endeavour, therefore, to review that period when the first inter¬ 
course of the British nation with India commenced, and to 
record those events—half political, halfooipmercial—which ended 
in the establishment of me first Company on a durable basis. 
If we mistake not, this subject, so little touched upon in previous 
histories, will be found to be an interlbtiB| porUon of British 
Indian history: and in the efforts of the first tredersi>wiU be 
found Uie traces of that subsequent indomitabfo will, which has 
resulted in establishing the il^tish supremacy in India from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayan Mountaius. Long before 
the first English traders landed* the Portuguese had settled in 
India, had explored some portion of its coasts, had enri(died 
themselves after the manner that a,civilised race would enrich 
itself at the expense of a feeble half-civilized race, had 
enjoyed and abused* the advantages they possossedi^the 
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advantages of superior knowledge and skill exerfce'd against half* 
civilised raceSi igooraut of the us© of fiie*anns, and untrained in 
military discipline. Vasco de Qama was the first to bi'ave the 
stormy passage round that Cape which had baffled so many 
previous attempts, and which had then been called ihe Cape 
of Storms- and in 1498, with a handful of equally daring 
companions, * he set foot on Calicut. To the natives on the 
beach,* that small ship which first anchored in sight within a 
few miles of the town, was an object of marvel; as was 
the ship of Columbus to the Red Indians of America. The praise 
of Vasco de Gama was song by Camoens. The valour of. his 
captains called forth the admiration of a court which had heard 
without' enthusiasm of the services of great commanders who 
had studied to eclipse the daring of Columbus. 

Of this town, where the Zamorin, the successor of the 
Tamuri Rajahs, once lived in legal splendour, but few traces of 
its old magnificence is still left. The once capacious haven has 
been drifted' in by sand. Its great Brahminical monastery is 
in rums and to the traveller viewing it from the point from 
which it had first been seen by the followers of Vasco, nothing 
is discernible beyond a few lines of huts shaded by cocoanut 
or palmyra treeaf Twelve years later the forces of Albu¬ 
querque plundered the town and burnt the palace of its kinga 
By a senes of bold exploits the Portuguese had extended the 
settlement from the Coast of Malabar to the Persian Gulf; 
and a century bad not elapsed, when they had achieved fresh 
conquests, had explored the Indian Ocean as far as Japan, 
and ad venturer had astonished Europe with the story of gigan¬ 
tic fortnoes rapidly amassed. It was not long alter, that the 
example thus set by Portugal was followed by the oilier 
European states; and a century and a half bad scarcely elaped 
when English, Danisbf^ and French factories rose alongside of 
the firntfories Imilt by the Portuguesa 
That^ India should have b^a left unvisited by the English, 
wo^d uidesd have been stranga The wealth of India had 
always attracted ihe cupidity of the monarcbs of the west, 
The commeroe of the east had, for ages past, enriohed the 
stat^ which h^ traded with her. Syria, JSgypt, Venice, 
Persia^ Qieeoe, had owed their wealth and growing opulence to 
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their overjand trade with India. * It had added to the greatneBs 
of the Ven^an repubUc. It had retarded the downfall of the 
Byzantine Bmpire. India and the gorgeous east were often 
synonymoijs ; the land of spces and of precious stones, where 
dijunonds glittered on the base of the pedestals of Hindoo gods, 
and where sequind and goldmohurs were buried underneath, 
or else entombed within, the framework of their slone-oarved 
deities. 

At no period of British history had the love of maritime 
enterprize beqn so great. The spirit of commerce, once faiily 
roused, began rapidly to develop itself. Trading Companies 
were formed^ *nie successes of Cabot, of Vasco de Gama, and 
of Albuquerque, had Bred the imagination, while it had excited 
the cupidity, of the English nation. Pnvate gentlemen offered 
to accompany the expeditions then manned, as volimteers. 
English nobles mortgaged their estates, and sold their plate to 
equip small fleets of their own. 

So early as the reign of Henry VIII. and Edward IV., 
efforts were made to reach India by a north-east passage, 
Thome, an English merchant, who .had lived nearly ali his life 
in Seville, returned to lay bis project of a noillr-west passage be¬ 
fore Henry yill. The great object was then, if possible, to 
effect a passage to India by a route whieb would enable 
them to trade with India without giving umbrage to the, 
Portuguese. Sir Hugh Willoughby endeavoured to discover a 
passage to the East Indies, and sailed to Norway, but was met 
with a storm so severe at the North Capp, that bis boldest mari¬ 
ners quailed, and with his entire crew was wrecked off the 
shores of Lapland.* Martin Erobisher manned a pinuace and 
two boats, and ardently endeavoured to discover a passage by 
steering north-west through Hudson’s Bav. A few years later, 
Captain Davis with greater success sailea farther north, and 
gave his name to the straits whidi be had discovered.^ Most 
of their voyages had been unsuccessful; but the hopes once 
entertained of reaching India by sailing west were never aban¬ 
doned, and were at a later period destined to meet with 
success. That the discovery of the eastern passt^e by the Cape 
of Good Hope was one which must have occurred in tiie course of 
time, there are some that will doubt: that that disoovery was 
accelerated by the reputation of the discovery made by Golum- 
bus and by Americus Vespucius in the west, will not be denied. 
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It was to discover a passage to the east by saving west-)- 
ward, that led Columbus aud his small crew of one hundred 
and ^twenty men to the shores of San Salvador aud Hispauiola. 
That discoveries so great should have been made, is not strange; 
but that two discoveries so great aud eventih] in themselves 
should hav0 been made within so few years of each other, 
is indeed stlrange. At recurring periods of the world’s history, 
great upheavals of mind will often be found to occur, changing 
its destiny and remodelling its institutions. The camees which 
may, in eaoh case, give rise to great results may npt at the time 
be valued at their proper estimate; the results, however, 
are not the less permanent or marked. So singular has been 
the position of the magnetic compass in that class of the great 
inventions of any age, that it is difficult to say whether 
greater results have sprung for good, from any prior or sub¬ 
sequent inventive processes. Others might easily have been 
replaced in the course of time; not so the compass. The print¬ 
ing or th'e-ty-pographic art—that art which has done more 
for civilising the great human raQe-<-might have found a sub¬ 
stitute in the present zinoographic art: and the actinic rays 


. rude system of signalling by semaphores which had been adopt¬ 
ed for the success of great naval engagements; or sound, instead 
of electrici^, might Imve been made to diminish time and space. 
The languace of ebime^ might have been employed. The steam- 
engine might be replaced by an ether engine in the course of 
years. In either ease'no permanent loss would have occurred. 
Without the aid of Uie compass, the civilization of west 
would not have been engrafted on the decaying civilization and 
on ^ the effiite instituuons dP the east Slorope would not liave 
estah^hed a permanent trade with India; and the brilliant dis¬ 
coveries of Columbus' would not have-added a new world for 
the over>crowded popiiMon of Europe. It frequently does so 
happen, that ^ whatever might be the nature of the difficultv 


leave a lasimg impress on the worlds history. 'Oie great events 
whioh leave an impress on the history of nations, are connected 
togethoi* by invisihle links, which often, buried under the 
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the destiaiei of the British Empire with those of India. There 
are hiddep causes always at work, secret springs of action which 
work out those great moral or political changes which lhave 
their lastix^ impress on. the era of the world's history'. 

Whether in the rise and faU of the Persian or Grecian dynas- 
ties; whether in tHe rapid rise and the extended (^minion of 
the Boman Empire j whether in the permissive conquests of 
Mahomet, and the spread of Islamtsm from the Oxus to the 
Tagus; whether iu the discovery of the new world by the 
genius and inspiration of an obscure navigator; whether in the 
extension of British supremacy over so great a part of the 
civilized world; causes have been at work, working otd; those 
great ends which appear to have been predestined, and which 
tend to work out the unity, the progress, the development of 
civilization, of the different races of the earth. Thus, too, when 
the ancient civilization of the east becomes efiFete, a more 
active civilization—a civilization based on the energy of the 
west—is engrafted on the institutions of the east. ' . 

One result of this great and unprecedented spint of adven¬ 
ture which had manifested itself iur the sixteenth century, was 
to throw a new lifo into the spirit of commerce. In a few 
years, trade .was established on a firm basis with the Netheriands; 
aad while the merchants of Plymouth traded for silks and wtures 
with Guinea and Brazil, the merchants of Bristol entered on an * 
equally lucrative trade with Newfoundland and the Canary 
Islands. While English sailors explored the icebergs of Spits¬ 
bergen, or amused themselves by harpoonine walruses m shoot¬ 
ing wild bears among the frozen seas of the Arctic, another 
band of daring seamen, on the point of being wreck^, found 
unexpected shdter in the harbour of Archangel, and laid the 
foundation of a lasting commercial interooijrse with the natives 
of that place. It was at this period that Oompahy o|.*uier- 
chant adventurers were first formed, who were destined at no 
late period to change the dynasty of India. 

. Two events tended to hasten theformaticai of a Company 
for India. One was the meihorahle voye^e of Sir Praucis Orake 
from Plymouth to Java, by the Pacific Ocean; the other was the 
equally successful 'voyage^ by the same route, of Thomas Caven¬ 
dish. 

Both Frat^ Drake and Cavendish made the voyage round 
the world ; and both had proved ^emnelves to be naval com¬ 
manders of no ordinary type. But to Sir Francis must 
undoubtedly belong the honor of having been the first English 
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man, and the hist Biitish na^al commander, who hi^ succeed' 
ed m making that remarkable voyage. / 

Magellan bad indeed tiied it; but before tho voyage had 
been made, he had ceased to live. ^ 

The son of a clergyman, Francis Drake early evin^d his Jove 
of daring adventure. In 1567 he ^sailed *with his kinsman, 
Sir John Hawkins, to the Bay of Mexico. Three years later, be 
commanded an expedition to the West Indies. Subsequently 
we read of him as sacking the town of Nombre de Dios. It was 
then that he fancied he discovered, from an elevation on some 
high range of hill^ glimpses of that great ocean which divided 
India ,from America. He returned to obtain the royal per¬ 
mission to equip a fleet and lead an expedition which would, 
for boldness of design, have vied with that of Magellan. After 
cruising about the western coasts of America, and after having 
taken much plunder, he left America to sail across that appa¬ 
rently illimitable ocean on which but one ship had as yet 
ventured. • 

The passage was a fortunate one. Land was at last reached 
The dawn, as it ushered in the day, disclosed through the haze, 
the dim outlines of land. As the morning mists were dispelled, 
those on board could discern clearly the shores of an island 
rising out of the wavea Its low beach seemed to fade away 
t into distant summits. Dark-green foliage clothed the beach, 
and in the distance might be seen the faint outlines of blue 
hiUs standing out in relief ag^st deep-blue skies. The 
sailor UuQ^ed, and learnt that the island was called Ternate, one 
of the group of the Moluccm In that visit was first laid the 
fliundAtioii of that oommercial intercourse from which influ¬ 
ences so vast should subsequently spring. To Drake and 
his followers everyth|Dg bad the appearance of novelty :-^tbe 
swar^y natives, their strange garb, their semi-rude appear¬ 
ance bearing a resemblance to that of the Bed Indians of Ame¬ 
rica, their strange language, their gestures of surprisej their 
numbers, the OTaceful folds of their large turbans, the apparent 
richness of tfle island, the rich luxuriance of the groves, 
tm xnteniie gli^re of the noon-day sun. Drake was received by 
the king witb pleasure. He was shewn over the island, in¬ 
troduced to the Court, invited to the palace. 

Bxchange of presents led to a further exchange of goods, 
and the vessel of Drake^after being richly laden with spices, 
set sail, not however before touching at Java, for that passage 
round the Cape which had hitherto been monopolized ny the 
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Portuguese. On their return to England, they had much to 
relate of*their impressions of the east. They had^itis true, 
not landed in India, or touched at Ceylon, bat even those 
islands where they had landed, were not devoid of nalur^ 
beauty. The thick foliage of trees, the rich verdure of the 
grdba, the tropical appearance of the graceful palms, the 
yellow beach lined with^ wondering swarthy savages, pro¬ 
claimed a new oreation-<-the abodes of a race of people whose 
very existence bad not before been surmised; and as the rudest 
and most ignorant of that small crew of brave English sailors 
scanned the &oes or surveyed the savages as they plied in the 
track''of the great English vessel in their rude canoes hollowed 
out of the ba^ of single trees, H would scarcely be a suli^ect for 
wonder if he did not look upon him&elf as belonging to a fat 
superior species than the staring^ and wondering natives before 
him, with their heads covered with rags or with the twisted fibres 
of the date*palm. 

At the time when Brake's vessel anchored at Ternate, the 
sovereign of that island was at enmity with the ‘Portuguese, 
who h^ settlements in Java, and who had already been en¬ 
riched by the commercial relations which hkd been established 
between them and the islanders of Malaysia, or the Malay 
Archipelago. This island, the most valuable of the Malacca 
group, was then governed by a king who ruled also over sev^ty 
other islands, and who, tnough not civilized, gave Drake any • 
his crew a courteous reception. Those islands were then, as they 
are now, famed for their trade in cinnamon, in cloves, in ivoty, 
and in horns; and although few signs of refinement or civiliza* 
tion could be traced among th^ homesteads of the people, the 
Court and palace of the ling showed tnfoes of magmfioenoe, 
if not of oriental splendour. 

The capital and the seat of sovereignty, Temate had then 
the largest trade of any of its adjacent sis^ lslands^ Al%ongh 
not large in its extent, it contained, a single mountainotts chtSn 
with a lofty peak, the crater of an ^tinot volcano. Thick foliage 
and tropical plants covered the Mauds, and groups of hills indicat¬ 
ed the houses or homesteads of Ine uncouth ana dusky islanders. 
With these islanders the crew of th^ English vessel exchanged 
presents; and after loading their VC)^! with spices, they set sail 
westward. ’ ^ i , 

Sailing four degrees south, ti^ir attention was attracted hjf % 
chain of hills on one ^ the adjacent islands; and lending, 
they were struck with the wondrous fertility of the hdind of 
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Java. Java had not yet attained to the celebrity it subse¬ 
quently attained as a model Dutch settlement, ; 

It was peopled by a miked of lAalays, Javanese, and 
Chinese. The Mahometan religion prevailed. Its shores, 
washed by the Southern Indian Ocean ^ odered facilities for har- 
bourn, which were subsequently eatensively developed by the 
inaritime ^nius of its Dutch conquerors. As at Ternate, the 
palms and cocoanuts, the thick vegetation, and the tropical 
ibUage, added to the interest of the scene, vmd prolonging bis 
stay for a few days, Drake set sail, steering for that passage by 
Iho Ciqie, then exclusively daimed by the Fortuguese, but 
which shbeequently was destined, for nearly half century, to be 
the hi^h road of the commerce between the east and the west. 

They found the voyage a calm one. On sighting land, they 
touched at the Oape of Oood Hope.* At a distance they could 
see the high lands and extensive plateaux of Table Mount, 
tunning parallel with the southern coast. At that period the 
southern mountain terraces of AMoa were not explored , and 
Table Mountain, which rises above Cape Town, and which 
frowns on the sea from a height of more than three thousand 
feet, was known only to the savage bushmen, or the still more 
savage Hottentots. 

.^t that period, no flonrtshing settlements marked the pro¬ 
gress of British colonhsaUon. A few houses rudely built, and 
a city without any pretensions to European comforts, indicated 
where ^e Portuguese had first landed. At present it forms one 
of the most fiourishing of British Colonial settlements. To the 
naval genius and ente^rixe of a Portuguese navigator must he as- 
eribdd the first disot^ery of Ohpe Town, ^ eatiy as Bartho¬ 
lomew D^, a navi^tor, impelled by a seal for discovery, sailed 
eaBtward,and while rounding the African <Mpe, experience dis¬ 
astrous storms in tempestuous which washes the southern- 
mostooast of Afiica. He mnded in lihe nearest bay, and called the 
bold projecting promontory the " Cape of Tempests." The good 
i|»nse, and better taste of John XX.; king oi Portugal, led him 
to its name to th^ of tke ** Cape of Oood Hope." His 

wishi wh^h was not dostmed to be frustrated, led him to believe 
tbat^the passdge thus discovered, might eveningly be the high 
f^'to the ISast Indies; and a happy a^ Weitous thought led 
him to call it by that name, which it has ever since boma 
Eleven years latOr, yaitoO de Oama, witb greator success, doubled 
the pss^a, and, by so doing, temoved that barrier which had so 
long shut out the' enterpttseof Europe firom one-half of the 
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eastern world. 'For nearly acentttry before Drakes vessel touii?b©4 
at Cape poipt or anchored at Table Bay, the passage by the Oa|>e 
and the (wmmeroe with the east were raonopoliaed by the,Por-if 
tugnese. At that period, Bushmen ranged over the lands, and 
by the ba&ks of the Keiskamma, the elephant, and the Briede 
!^rg River, hyenas and* wolves, made their laira At present, 
Cape Town presents a plefbsing appearance. Its p^allel streets, 
watered and intersected by numerous canals, its churches 
and chapels, its Bxobange and its Observatory, its public library 
and its botanic and horticultural gardens, its theatres and 
places of pubJfIc amusements, place it m the rank of cities xtio^ 
muoii inferior to Marseilles or Lyons. On the meadows and 
pasture-lands at the foot of the great table which hsM once 
owned the tiger or the wolf for its denisens, Herinp sheep, 
not much inferior to the Coteswold breed, might now be seen 
to be pasturing; and on once arid or barren plains might 
be seen promising fields and broad corn-lands. The energy of ite 
settlers led them to develop the mineral resources of the qoun1*y. 
The gold washings m the basin cd' the Orange l^ver, and the 
copper mines of the country, have been a source of profit to the 
proprietors, as well as a source of gain to the colony. 

The crew of the vessel commanded by Drake found that the 
navigation' of the C^ of Good Hope was not so dangerous, 
the seas round the Cape not so tempestuous, as t^ey half im¬ 
agined. They set sail after making ^em^elves acqualntedT 
with the country; and after a voyage which was protiactioi 
over a space of two years and ten montH they had the 
good fortune of anchoring safely in Piytnoath ^imd. 

Rarely had the Bound presented a scei^e of so much atirriug 
interest as when Drake'^s vessel anchored there from its voyage 
round the world. The news rapidly spread of his return. .The 
elevated esplanade of the Heathen, asnoW.thefavciiiiite.promen¬ 
ade of the towns-people, was lined with people who tfircsfegad to 
see the vessel which sailed round the world, a ynssel wh^ch 
was commanded by a man who had so well distteuished him¬ 
self as a daring and suooeaaful iseaman. As the shipIsy anchored 
in the Sound with the ripplets glittering and glancing in fhc 
sunbeams, and as curious eyes surire|red or scanned the cnew 
who had brav^ m many dangers; a feeling of pride m^ht ^ve 
been excused in its commander, For in an age distjnguiahad 
for the fame of ,its great naval captains, men lik# pir , 
Willoughby, Martin Frobisher* Oavis, and Sir .Sindians, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Humfrey Gilbert, and Sir Richard 
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Grenville, Drake alone had achiefed signal success in an ^nterprlzo 
which, even in that i9^ of daring commandel's, was'considered 
to bob an expedition nob unattended with great risk, and sUll 
greater chances of ultimate failure. 

When he landed, every.where he met with a warm receptiqn. 
^e Queen conferred the dignity of the Honor of Knighthood 
on him. Sl^ accepted an invitation.on board of his vessel at 
Deptford, ” and received him graciously at Court. The popu¬ 
lace greeted him with applause, songs and epigrams were com¬ 
posed, describing his naval exploits, and commemorating his 
deeda 

If the expedition of Sir Francis Drake was successful, that 
of Thoihas Cavendish to the Fast Indies was not less so. On 
the 21st July 1586, he set sail for the Bast Indies with three 
vessels. He crossed the Atlantic, committed some depredations 
on the American Coast, captured a rich Spanish frigate, visited 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago, touched at one of the 
Ladrone Islands and at Java, and, after ejecting an exchange 
trade with the natives of those islands where he touched, re¬ 
turned by the Cape to Finland, and anchored at Plymouth 
after a successful voyage. He was knighted by the Queen, and 
the wealth which he amassed enabled him to purchase an 
earldom. In a few years he dissipated his large fortune, and 
pnce more returned to the Bast Indies* This expedition was 
not^ however, so successful as the first, and he died whilst mak¬ 
ing his return voyage. 

The successful results of these two expeditions fired the 
gmiius of the BugUsh nation, while it led to the coalition of 
that Company of merchant adventurers who first undertook 
to lay the scheme before the public of trading on an extensive 
scale with India. 

In 1699, a Oompahy was formed, under the title of **the 
OotnpShy of Merchants of Iiondon for trading with the Bast 
ln<Ues>^ which, at no 'late period, was destined to extend 
Its. sway over some of the most fertile parts of the Indian 
Penini^H ^ dictate its own terms to the' feeble heirs of the 
great ftnd to wield the destiny of thousands. 

In 1600 A. P', a roy^ charter was granted by Queen Bliza* 
beth ; and the privile^ was conceded to them to purchase 
lan^ without limitation, and to have a monopoly of trade for 
16 years with the Bast Indies. 

' At the oommencment, the trade was not extensive ^ but small 
ai| the Company's power to trade was, and limited as their 
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means were, fhe profits were, rfevertheless, largo. It was not 
uncommon** to make 100 per cent, of profits on their capital; 
and in 'some cases it even exceeded tliat percentage. *The 
extensiveness of the profits made it desirable that a stricter 
monopoly*of trade should be secured, by charter. Thus, on the 
accession of Charles, -the renewal of the charter, one of 
the provisions enacted that any Englishmen foand trading 
without a license might be seized, imprisoned, and returned to 
England. 

Such was the commencement of that policy which has, for 
more.than a century, influenced the Government of India.* 

That it was a policy which has not been productive of large 
or permanent results may well be doubted; for it his been 
a policy which has been based on the restrictive regulations of 
a monopoly, and not upon those of a liberal or colonial trade 

If the manufactures and trade of Great Britain have in¬ 
creased, and if the Government of India and the administra¬ 
tion of the country have been prosperous, that ipCrease and 
prosperity are not to be ascribed to the early policy of the mer¬ 
cantile system which first introduced a system of monopoly, 
but in spite of that pohcy. However stifong the tendency 
might have been at first, to establish those b^riers in India 
to free trade, it must be admitted that a gradual change in that 
policy has taken place—a change which is likely to result in 
large and permanent results for good. And that it should be * 
otherwise, would indeed have been strange. The history of 
the growth of the colonial system has shown that, as a lule, the 
first efforts to establish a Colony must kssume the form of a 
monopoly. , 

The first settlements will ueoessarily be made by the efforts 
of individuals, and not by any efforts of the State, I he wealth 
and the resources of the richest individuals,* unless supplemented 
by the subscribed capital of trading companies, woiud un¬ 
equal to contend against the competition of other nations in 
foreign markets and in distant countries, the shores of whic^, 
ships might reach with difficulty. The exclusiveness of the 
monopoly would secure them against all other competitors, 
and enable them to enjoy those Urge dividends which are 
frequently the results of an exclusive trade. 


* The change of the Government to the Grown will, it is lumped, mattri- 
ally alter this policy. The greater the facilities for Buropeaiv coioiuzafi<Ha 
may be, the gi eater will be the hopes of the future amelioration of India. 
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Without an exclusive trade it <8 possible that the great risks 
of the trade with the East Judies would not) io tl^e ‘first m- 
stauce, have been undertaken; nor is it improbabJe'that^ if 
to ,the* first adventurers extraordinary enoouragemeot had not 
been given, extraordinary risks would not have been * run, and 
small capitals would not have been hassirded in distant or un^ 
certain ep^cplations. In this reepeot« the example which had 
been set by tihe early traders with the east from Sweden and 
Denmark, was copied by the first traders with the east from 
Great Britain.* To effect, a monopoly and to trade in a Char¬ 
tered Company, was therefore the first plan of merchant 
adventurers. How that policy was earned out, and how sucess- 
fully the Company withstood the encroachments' of all rival 
Companies, might be seen in the memoirs and annals of that 
period 

The early history of the East India Company’s trade shews 
how successful that policy proved in the beginning That great 
dividends had been obtained, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt. From the debates in the Houses oi Parhament, from 
the journal of the Honso of Commons, from the many pam¬ 
phlets which were published at tliat time on the statistics of 
the trade with the East Indies, those gains might have been 
said to be almost incredible. In the year 1676> so large bad 
beeif the gains, that every shareholder and stockholder of 
'the old East India Company were paid a premium which dou¬ 
bled the stock they held The dividends rose proportionately. 
Twenty per cent was not considered too high as an annual 
dividend. The Directors of the old Company soon amassed 
enormous wealth. Bapid fortunes were made. Speculations 
rose high. It has been said that more than one wealthy mer¬ 
chant on the Royal Exchange hazarded greater part of his 
fortunes in East India shares. In the city of I^ndon, the 
powei^and the influence of the East India merchants rose high. 
A large edifice, not so stately as the subsequent house in 
Deadenhall Street, or so munificent as the pile of buildings 
which now look down on Saint James’s Park, was engaged by the 
Directors. 7^^ rooms were gloomy, the passages narrow. At 
present the India House might vie with any of those maiestio 
Wldings, with the exception of Buckingham Palace and the 
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Houses of Paa-lianient;, which surround Saint James’s Park, or 
which ns^ on either side of Hyde Park. Nevertheless, in those 
dingy offices, for .many years, the great buainees of the Company 
was carried on; Treaties were signed with eastern potentates 
rijling ovdr vast territories larger than many of the continental 
states of EuropOy-and vsar commenced or peace concluded, with 
native chiefs governing rapes, semi’civiliaed it is true, but exceed¬ 
ing in numbers twenty times the population of England. It is 
not many months ago that the Council of India met for the 
first time* in that new building which as an administrative 
edifi,ce is ai superioi* to the Westminster Palace Hotel as 
the Westminster Palace Hotel was superior to the building in 
Leadenhall Street The new India Office in Downing; Street 
was fitly inaugurated by a sumptuous banquet and princely 
entertainment to the Sultan. Many administrative changes 
may be expected to emanate from that small cabinet who hold 
their sittings there. The old traditionary and commercial po* 
licy of the East India Company is now as much* a thing of 
the past as the old building in IieadenhaU Street with its 
quaint fapade of the Elizabethan period, and its still quainter 
figuro'hei^ and sign. We have been drifting,” says a recent 
writer, “ from an old into a new state of things There has 
been a continual tendency towards a fusion of the Indian into 
the Imperial Government. The Indian army has become a* part 
of the Imperial army. Even some departments of the old India 
House have merged into departments of the great Imperial esta¬ 
blishment The new Administration requires a building worthy of 
an Impel ial office,f And that it has ooRe worthy in every way as 
a state office for a great empire, will not,be doubted by those 
who have visited the building since its erection. The archi¬ 
tecture is as imposing^ when viewed from outside as its deco¬ 
rations are gtaceftu inside. The large tower, the graceful 
fapade as viewed from Charles Street or the Pork, the^Horic 


* ffomeward Matl, S$p^mMr 5, 1867. 

f It may not be imposstble that witli a new administration, a new 
cabinet, new and fresn ideas, an enlightened public opinion, and a 
freer diBoussion of Indian afiair^ a new state of things might be 
angnrated for India. It is not improbable that before the new Indian 
Omce is many years older, before its visage is darkened by IiqndoKi smoke, 
we shall see some changes for good or for e\il, which it dlffieult to cal< 
cnlate -^JIoMeward Mail. 
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columns and pilasters of the lower story, the red Peterhead 
granitic Ionic columns of the second story/ the bases of the 
columns of red Mansfield stone, its long line of corridors 
and graceful Corinthian comice, have placed this building among 
the most graceful of modern architectural structures. Nor is 
the interior less worthy of admiration. The grand staircase 
leading up from the Charles Stieet entrance has four of the 
finest statues which the old East India House could offer. 
Leading from the entrance, might be seen Flaxman's well known 
statue of Warren Hastings. From it the eye might easily wander 
to the admirably sculptured statues of Wellesley, Wellm^too, 
Clive, and Eyre Cooto. Nor are there wanting has reliefs. 
Representations of Indian fruits and flowers might be seen 
among the architectural ornaments, while some striking incidents 
in Anglo-Indian History appear in bold relief,—The Signature 
of the treaty of Seringap^tam, The Surrender of the arms of the 
Seikh chiefs, The Grant of tiie Deccan to Clive, and The 
Reception of the ambassador deputed by Queen Elizabeth at 
the Court of the Mogul. It is curious to note that not only 
the old statuary which had decorated the East India House in 
Leadenhall Street, but also much of the old furniture, is still 
retained at the new India House. The Secretary of State 
still sits in that chair from which, years ago, the Directors of 
the did East India Company thanked Clive and Hastings fur the 
^reat and distinguished services rendered by them in the east. 
At the time, however, of which we are writing, the Compa¬ 
ny's office in the city of London was small and unpretending; 
and its trade-returns during the first decade, though highly 
promising, bore uo jgroportion to the magnificent proportions 
of its futuie returns. The goods that were first exported 
consisted principally of cloth, lead, tin, and glass-ware. 

In 1612, only one isbip was sent to the Indian Seas; and 
a few. years later, the establishment of a new Company in 
Dowgate, which held its sittings in Skinner’s Hall, proved 
nearly fatal to the interests of the trade with the East Indies. 

While the establishment of a Company was under discussion, 
and while the clauses of the charter were not yet defined, 
in the year ISOO the Queen deputed John Mxddenhall to 
the Court of Akbar, No records are left of the results of 
that embassy beyond the fact that he.obtained a firmaun, 
that he was well received at Court, that he returned in a few 
years to England, but that subsequently, re-visitmg India, he 
died at Agra, 
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In the year l(iUO, the consent of the Government was obtain' 
ed to equjp a fleet of five ships* for an Indian voyage. Cap¬ 
tain Jiimes Lancaster commanded the fleet, and thirty-six 
factors, on salaries varying witli their different trusts, flccom- 
paniod. , On the second of May 1601, the vessels set sail from 
Torbay. After a prosperous voyage, they landed at Acheen in 
Sumatra. They* found *the island of Sumatra large A chain of 
mountains rising in thoir'highest point to 16,000 foot above the 
level of the sea, added to the picturesquoness of the jdace. The 
livers were navigable. The climate, though sultry, was bear¬ 
able tropical fruits were found in abundance. The natives wore 
found liact.ible, and readily entered into a treaty of commerce ; 
and for snob articles or implements of iron-ware as L^-iicastor's 
crow had with them, they offered m exchange those natural 
products of their island—pepper and benzoin, cassia and cam¬ 
phor, aloes, spices, and fruits. Amicable arrangements having 
been concluded, the ve.ssels set sail for Java, 

Captain Lancaster deliveiod Ins letters, and, after leaving an 
agent behind, returned in 1603 to England, after making a 
considerable percentage of profits for his employers, the E^t 
India Companj'^ of adventurers. ^ 

In ten yeais subsequently, eight other voyages were made to 
the east The success of those voyages created some ojipositiou 
on the part of the Portuguese, and in 1611, defeating a«large 
Poituguese armament, the English succeeded in landing 
Surat 

The first impressions of Surat were not calculated to impress 
the English favorably with the weaj.th and the civilization of 
India Neaily half a century latci, Tavernier,* in that pleasant 
and erraphic style which makes his travels*so readable and in- 
teiebting, desciibed Suratj q,h&. town with a wretched fort, with 
dwellings built of mud w'hich resemble barns, shut in by reeds 
dabbed with wattle and mud. A century later, in manufacturing 
and commercial prosperity it rivalled Bombay, when Bombay 


* It might be curious to note the names of the five vessels which thus 
first saileU for India. They were the Scovrge^ the Susan, the Hector, 
the Ascension, and a pinnace. , 

t Tavernier, born at Paris 1605, and died at Mo.scow, 168fi. He tra¬ 
velled thioujrh Persia and Turkey and India six times. His large fortune, 
with whioh he purchased the barony of Aubonnee, was acquired in the 
east. , 

I Gait utl«i Review, vol. ix., p. 106. 
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had not yet attained to its political or maritime importance. Its 
streets, like the streets of Grand Cairo or of A.lexandHa, were 
lined with oriental shops. Picturesque and curiously dressed 
groups of natives, from different parts of India, might be seen 
walking or crowding its thoroughfares. Turks and Arabians, 
Armenians and Pai sees, the newly tainpd and half-disciplined 
native soldiers, groups of British soldiers off duty, oriental wo¬ 
men shrouded in a mass of drapery of conveyed in covered car¬ 
nages, the oriental costume of the armed Mahratta Chiefs and 
their followers, lent an interest to the general appearance of the 
town of Surat* At present, the commerce of Surat is confined 
to the export of cotton and of grain. European capitalists and 
merchants prefer the greater advantages of Bombay as a trad- 
ingjport 

The Civil Collectorate is not so large as those of some of the 
neighbouring stations The large and picturesque burial-ground 
attached to the Old Church of the station, lined with 
funereal trees, and full of monumental tablets, or old and worn, 
or ruinous tomb stones, indicated the last resting places of 
successive generations of the servants sent out by the East 
India Company to administer its affairs in the provinces ad¬ 
joining the Taptee.f 

In Uie year 1612, the English obtained a royal edict from 
Jehangir to establish a factory there. Forty-five years later, so 
greatly had the town increased in importance, that the East 
India Company ordered that the administration of all its pos¬ 
sessions should then be placed under the direct coniiol of the 
President and Council of Surat. The decree of the Emperor 
Jehangir offering protection to the factories, was received in 
1613; and from that year must date the first permanent con¬ 
nexion of the British with India and the east. 

The feeling of jealqpsy engendered by a concession of this 
nature on the part the Mogul Emperor, was not allowed to 
remain long dormant Open hostilities were soon commenced. 
A Portuguese fleet burnt the town of Broach. Another, com¬ 
manded by the Portuguese Viceroy in person, anchored off 


'^Forbes'sOriental Memoirs, 1., 151. 

t A curioos illustration of the rapid growth of an Indian town might 
he found in the rise of Surat In 1530, when the Portuguese had first 
captured the town, its population was estimated at 10,000 only. In 1838, 
that pnpulatrom had increased to 133,544. 
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* Swally. The. naval engagements which, however, followed, 
proved di^trous to the prestige which the Portuguese had al¬ 
ready acquired ; and the Mogul Court, without offeiing any in¬ 
terference, looked with pleasure on the checks thus givfen to 
an enemy whose'encroachments and whose power they had alike 
Iriarnt to view with anxiety, if not with dismay. 

It was at this juncture that Sir Thomas Roe was deputed as 
ambassador to the Court of the Emperor Jehangir. *At his Court 
he remained, four years, and the curious and interesting ac¬ 
count left by him of the Court and Camp of the groat Mogul, 
forms one of 4he most interesting accessions to works on oriental 
literature and oriental politics. During bis residence in the 
east, he made some valuable collections of ancient mai«uscripts, 
among the most curious and most interesting of which must 
be classed the Alexandrian MS. of the New Testament Some 
of the more valuable of his collections may still be seen at the 
Bodleian Library. Tbe Mogul Emperor received Sir Thomas 
Roe with as much consideration as it was in his nature to 
bestow on any ambassador, ottered to redress ^ome of the 
grievances complained of, and ratified a treaty by which he 
conceded to the English nation the lught to establish factories 
and to trade with any part of the Mogul Empire, Surat and 
Bengal especially. 



Art.-*V1I.—THIS LABOUR BIKFICULTy JN BENGAL. 
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rilHE impediment to, wc might almost say the annihilation 
X of, material progress in Assam, owing to the difficulty m ob¬ 
taining hired' labour, is known to every one who has ever 
loukca into a report on tea cultivation, public works, or sur¬ 
veys in that province In many parts of it really volun¬ 
tary labour is almost unknown ; no amount of .wages will 
induce a native of Assam to place his personal services at *the 
disposal ,of another for hire • but it is far less known that a 
similar difficulty is threatening to extend rapidly over Bengal, 
that in many paits of the country, especially in the eastern 
districts, there are symptoms of the rapid absorption of the 
conly classes, and the prospect is not so remote oi the same 
problem being re-produced which has been and is so insoluble 
iu Assam, tnz., how to obtain a supply of labour at reasonable 
rates, and how to carry out many of the mOftt necessary works if 
such labour be not forthcoming. 

We have a firm conviction that this question will before long 
assume a prominence which is not fully realised by those who 
have not been brought face to face with tlie difficulty, and our 
object in the present paper is to draw goneial attention to the 
magnitude and importance of the danger which we believe to 
be impending. We arc theiefore glad to observe that it has 
attiacled the notice of »the Bengal Government, and that the 
following circular was issued in January last calling upon all 
the Commissioners to report upon the subject •— 

The Lieutenant-Governor has reason to believe, flora nu- 
“ merous reports which reach him cu the subject, that the hire 
“ of coolies, palkee-bearers, and carriage generally in the Lower 
ProvTiices, is annually on the increase, and that in many 
*' places it is difficult to obtain any regular supply even at exor- 
“ bitant rates. 

2. I am accordingly directed to request that, after coramu- 
nication with tjie local officers, you will be so good as to report 
*' upon this subject, with more especial refeience to the follow- 
“ ing points 

“ (1) Whether there is any ground for supposing that of 
latf* years the rise in the price of bearers and coolies in your 
** division hatf been out of proportion to the general enhance- 
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“ mpiit of puces, am I of the valu^ of agricultural lahour in the 
“ distiicts ot your fliviHion 

“ (2 ) ' Whether the difficulty in procunng cniriago or coolies, 

“ even at an increased cost, is greater now than foiii’crly 

‘i (3 ) Tf so, to what causes the inciease of price and the dif- 
“ ficulty of piocuiing lahour should he attributed. 

“ (4.) You should report on the possibility of lemedytng 
“ these evils if they exist in youi division, and whether any 
“ more efficacious measures than those aheady m force can he 
“ suggested for organising on sound principles efficient services 
“ of beareis or coolies to meet the wants of travellers gene- 
“ rally/’ 

Wc could have wished that the circular had been moie en¬ 
tirely diiectcd to the general labour question. The woidingof it 
seems to show that the Government had more particularly in its 
mind the complaints of travellers and the txtorlionate puces 
of palk.ee-be<iieia, which is only a part of the much larger ques¬ 
tion . but still the enquiiy extended to coolies of all kinds, and 
ill then replies, which have been kindly placed at our service, 
some of the Commissioners show that they lealise the vital irn- 
poitauce of the subject on which they aie leporting, and aie 
aware that the difficulty is not confined to travelling only. 

Befoie, however, proceeding to discuss these replies and,tbe 
facts to which they testify, it is important to obtain a clear , 
view of the abstract character of the question whicli is attain¬ 
ing such practical importance in Bengal—what is the precise 
meaning of the assertion that labour is getting disastrously 
scarce or dear, and that the prospeiity of the country must be 
sonoualy endangered if it continues ? » 

It IS of couise obvious enough that every community must not 
merely thrive, but even exist % the labour of its members, ami 
this labour may practically be divided into'two large classes :— 
—Those who are engaged m educated and literate iSbour 
or in the administration and direction of labour, such as officnj-lvS, 
professional men, supervisors, contractois, merchants, trades¬ 
men. 

2nd .—Those who are engaged in manual and illiterate labour, 
and who produce by the work of their bodies rather than of 
their head, though there must he, of course, a certain amount of 
intelligence even in the humblest occupations. 

The latter class is again divisible into two large sections* 
those who enqiloy then labour m their own seivice/ and those 
who let it out to others for hire, and this last is the class 
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which wo refer to when wc speg,k of coolies ; we jnoan all those' 
who are ready to employ their bodily labour op behalf 'of others 
for hue only, and without any other share in the ‘produce of 
that*labour- 

Now, it is useless to deny that this class, which is the lowest 
generally in the social scale, is of very jgreat ijmportance to ^y 
community,* above all to the Indian community, and specially 
with respect to such works as are fbr the public good. No 
road can be constructed without cooly labor, no tank dug, 
no pucka house built. Conservancy operations, drainage, &c, 
travelling, even funeral rites, are more or less dependent on this 
class. Agrioultuial labour is in India hardly to be ranked rH the 
same class. In many cases men labour on land reilted by them¬ 
selves j the external labour they require is either mutually lent 
from one to the other ; or when this is not done, the labourer is 
frequently paid by a share of the profits ; but with the sole excep¬ 
tion of agriculture, all useful woiks undertaken by Government, 
all beneficial employment of capital in the interior, is mainly de¬ 
pendent upon the supply of hired labour. It follows, theiofore, 
that the material prosperity of the country greatly depends on 
the abundance and the cheapness of this supply ; and when we 
speak of cheapness, it must be remembered that we use the term 
lelatively. There is no particular reason why an agricultural 
labcAirer should receive more tlian a cooly ; it is desirable indeed 
“that a cooly should be paid enough to support himself without de¬ 
gradation, but it is not ilesirable that that kind of labour which 
is most needed for the development of capital should bo at a 
higher price than other*manual and illiterate labour, and there¬ 
fore that capital should be driven away from the country, and 
public works stuoted*by their enormous cosL 

It is hardly too much to say, then, that a supply of labour 
at a moderate rate ,is a necessity of good government, if not 
of gpvemmeut at all, in any State that deserves the name. 
The fact that other Governments situated not unlike that of 
Bengal, such as the Governments of the Mauritius, of Deme- 
raVa, establish expensive agencies m India to recruit labourers, 
shows this. Our own experience in Assam most abumlantly 
.shows it Not«only IS thecost of all public works, as well as 
of such departments as the survey, enormously increased, but 
even at this increased cost operations are frequently at a stand¬ 
still through want of labour. 

In Bengal it is evident that it must be the ruin of the 
country if it goes oft extending as it has done recently. We 
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lately saw aa estimate foe a sohool-house prepared ia 1864, 
which, not* having Jaeen built at the time, has had to be increas¬ 
ed 25 per. cent, because the building is deferred to 1868. In 
some stations east of Calcutta, for example at Jessore, the cost qf 
labour is so high that no one will build a house, though the 
stafton is terribly jn nee^ of them. Public works, communi¬ 
cations, sanitary operations, in fact the most useful* and neces¬ 
sary works of society, aie coming to a stand-still on account of 
the scarcity and cost of labour. Moicover, the price of labour 
re-acts upon a number of other occupations, especially on the 
Police It is haidly an exaggeration to say that not only the 
materhil progress^ but even iho material well-being of the 
country, must be ruined if labour is to become as it is m 
Assam. 

Now, the important question for decision is whether this 
rapid increase m price and diminution in numbers in the 
supply of cooly labour is temporary and passing, and will tend 
to right itself; or whether it is due to causes which are permanent 
and durable. E’er this purpose we must go back a^in, first, to 
general principles, and then to their special application to 
Bengal. It is indispensable to a 'right view of the question to 
recognise the fact that in respect to the scarcity and piice of 
labour, Bengal is only an exaggerated instance of what is going 
on all over the world in all countries where the system of free 
competition is fully in force. It must be remembered that till * 
very recently tbeie wcie many artificial or natural checks on 
this sys-tem in England. The scanty extension of education 
rendered the professions and educated employments the province 
of a very limited number of persons; national trades were 
protected, agriculture especially so; the navy was filled by 
means of the press-gang, and not by the natural principle of 
supply and demand; emigration from .Ireland had hardly 
commenced, and the then redundant Irish population, impover¬ 
ished by circumstances and policy, afforded a ready supply for 
the army at a low price. It is only, therefore, for forty or fifty 
, years that the system of free competition has been in full uA- 
checked swing England, whue in all other European 
countries the conscription for the army, which annually draws off 
a large portion of the population, and compels them to serve 
for next to nothing, necessanly affects the price of labour, andl 
perpetuates the existence of a large class who are accustomed 
to turn their hand to anything and lend their labour to others 
without enfoicing the market puce which such real labour could 
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cominaud We do not mean to say that a conscnptiou and-a 
large aimy aro beneficial to the prosperity of a country—quite, 
the contrary—but merely that the existence a large army re¬ 
cruited by compulsion and paid a bare subsistence allowance, and 
then after a certain number of years thrown back upon their own 
resources, necessaiily unsettles the natural operation of the 'aws 
of competi,tion, and prevents their having their full effect. 

It IS thercfoie evident that the natural tendencies of free 
competition should only recently have fully manifested them¬ 
selves ; and the effects arc not difficult to trace The lesult of 
free competition is to enable every one to dispos§ of his labour 
in whatever manner ho pleases, and therefore to cause the re¬ 
muneration of every class of labour to vary according to («) the 
expense and rareness of the preparatory education or tiaiu- 
ing requisite lo qualify a person for that occupation ; and {b) tho 
pleasantness of the occupation, including tho honour and esteem 
in which it is held. Now, manual labour for wages, under tbo 
control of another person, is generally regarded as less plear-ant 
and dignified than manual labour on one’s own account (especi¬ 
ally ill India), and manual labour of every kind is less estmiablc, 
and generally thought less pleasant, than intellectual labour, or 
laboui 111 a position of control and responsibility. Hence, 
though thfe quality and expensiveness of the education and 
training which this latter kind of labour requires, as compared 
with tho far less expense which it takes to produce a qualified 
manual labourer, will still tend to keep the remuneration of 
intellectual labour above that of manual or mech.inical, yet this 
tendency will be partly counteracted by the superior attractions 
of this kind of work, and that tho more and nioio as the general 
spread of oducatiomplaces the opportunity of a career of edu¬ 
cated labour within the reach of a greater number, The result 
is that, in Englami menial service has long been at a high 
price for males who have so many other careers open to them. 
Thf^'cstcem and honour in which the clerical profession has been 
hold, and the aversion to menial labour, has long led to the re¬ 
sult that a curate, after having gone through all the expenses 
of a public school and university education, can scarcely com¬ 
mand a higher remuneration, board and lodging being taken 
into account, than a footman, still less than a butler \ and the 
same enhancement in the cost of manual labour is increasing ra¬ 
pidly in other quarter more rapidly than many persons are aware 
of Redundant population and the extreme poverty of many 
poisons ke<*p down, and piobably will keep down, tho price of 
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tlic most inferior kinds of occupaiion, viz. those winch require 
no pieparfttqry trajiung at all , for labour of this kind, where 
any person who has the use of his hands can engage in ^the 
com])etition, i» so keen that the price cannot ri^e i eiy much ; 
hu^ivhcn we rise a degiee higher, and compuie labour which 
reqiiiies a more intellectual and mental tiaimng, ainl wheie the 
woik IS sedentary, with labour which leqnires a mote physical 
and bodily training, the woik of which re(|uiios manual gkci- 
tion, we find at once that the tendency is to prefer the fuiinci, 
and couseipiently to lower and degraile the rcmnnoration winch 
it can conimaufl, while those who take to the latter are able 
to stand out tor almost fabulous wages. An extract fiom the 
Forfnujhtl}/ Heview for January last is very much to the* point 
as ilhibtiating this .— 

“ On the othoi hand, with what almost angry surprise some 
of us dining the iron-mastei’s lock-out of 1865 heaid for the 
" fust time of the wages winch some descriptions of iron-woikern 
get ’ How, we exclaimed on being told ofshinglors with neaily 
•“ iivo pounds, and of plate rolleis and rail-ioilers with as much 
as hve, seven, even ten guineas a week,—say from nearly 
three hundred to between six and seven hiiudted pounds a 
''yeai ^ What business have mere mechanics—iollows with 
‘‘ grimed faces and grubby hands—with rates of pa}' so ill- 
“ aecoidaut with the station of hte to which it hath pleased 
‘‘(Jod to call them f Why, as a Quarterly Reviewci piteously 
“ puts it, Lieutenant-Oolouelb in Ilei Majesty’s Foot Guards 
“ have less than the highest of these rates, and passing iicU 
“ among parsons are those ia hose tithe dOmniutation comes up 
to the lowest. 

v # # ' 

For now wc come to think of it what solitary reason, based 
“ on natural fitness, can be assigned why .there should be any 
‘‘ difference in the pay of manual and intellectual labour,, yes 
“ even of tlie meanest manual and of the noblest intellectual ? 
tt p ^ * Not surely that a hard day's work costs less of ex- 
“ ertion to a haud-worker than to ahead-worker? Thelawj’er dr 
" accountant who maj' fancy that it does, had better take a turn 
' at the plough or the forge, and see whether, by rtie end of tho 
day, he ivill not be quite as much done up as if he had passed 
‘ the whole of it in court or in the counting-house. Is it then 
because head-work demands for its performance higher facul- 
‘ ties than hand-woik ? He is but a shallow pretencler to these 
‘ higher faculties who do<=s not tool that their very exeicise 
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IS, in itself, a privilege cairykig with it its own al^imdant ancf 
appropiiate revvaid, and as for those wfeo, this, 

“ noveltheless fancy that because they get,the pick of tho 
** woik, tlieiefoie they aie entitled to extra pay, may they 
not be faiily likened to theso Turkish janissaries who, after 
** eating a peasant out of house and homo, u^ed to exact addi- 
'■ tional plastics for wear and teai, of their teeth during the 
“ princess ? * * * 

“ Th(‘re ly, in short, only a single,^though at the same time 
'* au all-sufficient reason why profe>-.sioual or literate labour is 
“ genoially entitled to larger lomimoiatiou than manual or 
“ illiterate, and that is, that owing fo vaiious circumstances, 
among which the special education it reipiires is but one, it 
*' can generally command a h^ttm price. It is geiicially enti* 
“ tied to more, because circumstances generally enable it to get 
“ more. But if circumstances should be so changed as to admit 
“ of manual labour getting as much or more than piofessional 
” labour, manual labour would clearly become similaily eiiti- 
“ tied.” 

This extiact clearly shows that in England the remuneration 
of manual and illiterate labour is beginning to out run that of 
jiitellectual and literate ; it dwells but little on the circumstances 
winch have hitherto made it the oppo'^ite, but tho piincipal 
among them obviously weie the cost of the special education, 
and the limited number of per'^ons who could undergo that 
cost, and therefore the limited supply of persons qualified for 
such labour The laige share which Government is now bearing 
jn the expense of education is decreasing the cost to tlic indioi- 
and setting all individuals Ill a position of greater equal¬ 
ity ; the increase of wealth is also independently operating to 
enable more persons to offer themselves as candidates for intel¬ 
lectual and literate > occupation, and as such occupations are 
rega.ded as more pleasurable and more honorable than illiter¬ 
ate and manual occupations, the natural result is that the price 
which the latter can command is increasing, while the former 
is deteriorating. < 

Now, we quite admit, as the reviewer urges, that there is 
nothing in thd natuie of things to entitle intellectual labour to 
higher remuneiation than manual, but there is something in the 
constitution of society which renders it exceedingly desirable 
that the former should succeed in obtaining this higher remu¬ 
neration. The wealthier members of the community must 
always exercise the larger shaieof influence, direct or indirect; 
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’tastes, fualiioiiss, public auiuscMnents. ami pul>l)c opmuiu, are all 
affected moio by the wealtTiier than by tlie more indifyeut 
cli'?‘jes, , If’the fifniily of the clergNinan, the cloctoi, the lawyer, 
and the Goveimneut officei can only luauage to obtain'food 
and necesgaiy clothing, and the Inbouiing class can affoid to take 
in^the daily pajiers, pationise the shops and libiaiies, and fill the 
theatres and clubs, it must follow that society will take its 
tone fiom them, and nob fiom the classes engaged in intel¬ 
lectual occupations The result will be that the less {jualiHed 
aud less lefinod classes will rule the more qualified and uioie 
lehned as in oib oecnpaiious are concerned, and the body politic 
will be in the position of a man whose appetites have acquired 
the control over his intellect A young country like i\menca, 
\vitli still luexliaustihle teriitories, with no old traditions of class 
enmities to weight it, canmd h<‘a complete spe<imen of the 
effects of this tendenov, but still it affords some illnstnition of 
it, and bad as politics are becoming in England, our House of 
Commons has not )ct been lediiced to the hwol of tlie House of 
Repicseniatives, iioi our ofiioials to the placemen (carpot-bag- 
geis, as the new woid is) of Washington 

But It IS not our object to show that the great rise in the 
piico of manual aud mechamcarlabour is threatening the pios- 
peiity 0 ) good goveinmcut of England or any other western 
countiy. Whatevei tho e'ffocts of this revolution may be tiieie, 
lal»onr ivill never bo wanting, and cora])f*tition will keep it at n, 
woikable limit, even if it does lead or lias led to a tiausfer of 
power and influence But will it doso in Bengal f Can vvo itly on 
aledimdnnt population to force certain pemons to have recourse 
to cooly labour, and will tlie want of any training compel such 
a competitiou as will keep its piice down ter a icasouahlo figure? 

Theie ate cei tain elements m Bengal which it is essentially 
necessary to recollect when w'e compaic our labour prospects with 
those of western countries :—(1) agiicultural labour is looked 
upon as moie honourable and desirable than ordinary •cooly 
labour, especially aguciiltuial labour on a man’s own land or 
on tliat of a neiglibour by way of mutual assistance; (2) Bei,igal 
is m general so fertile that it produces more than enouglf t<j 
suppoit its population, whereas not mote thap two-thuds of 
tlie food required for England is produced in that country. If 
the population of England has now liom otlier causes iisen to 
such a level that oue*third of its food must ho imported from 
other countiies, a laige amount of non-agiicultural work must 
be done in ordei to provide tliat therewith to’induce olhei 
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coiinifios to part with tlioir surpkis food Non-agricnli,uia1 labour 
is tbeiefoie a necessity m England if its pnpulatiod keep up 
to the present level, but no such necessity exists in • Bengal. 
In a climate like this most of the absolute wants of the po¬ 
pulation can be supplied for the pioduce of the soil. What f^w 
wants there are over and above this can be procured by export¬ 
ing the surplus produce. Even therefore if we had not tho 
living illustration of Assam before bur eyes, we ought to have 
no difficulty m perceiving that the natural laws of supply 
and demand do not supply any necessary conective to the 
difficulty which we have to face There is nothing to pievent 
the lower classes fiom devoting themselves exclusively to agriciil- 
tuio, arid lefu.sing, except at a totally prohibitory price, to 
turn their hand any kind of labour, except building then 
own mud huts. A few of the national trades, weave!s, black¬ 
smiths, goldsmiths, carpenters, &c., would lotain their vitality ; 
but roads, bridges, embankments, good tanks, pucka houses, 
might one by one disappear, unless Government undertook 
the task of keeping them up by paying fabulous prices for the 
necessary labour. and even then in a country like India, where 
nieie competition is so absolutely poweiless in tho face of cus¬ 
tom and habit, it is quite conceivable that the cooly class having 
once disappeared, even a fabulous puce would scarcely tempt 
a man, who looked uiion himself as above a cooly, to undertake a 
‘cooly’s woik. 

Including what we have just referred to, it appears to us that 
the following causes arc at work, m the Lower Provinces espe¬ 
cially, to dimmish the* supply and enliance tlie pi ice of cooly 
labour. 

I. The kind of labour which is legarded as the least honour¬ 
able and estimable. 

II. The natural effeminacy and inactivity of tho people, 
which leads them to abhor manual and physical labour as 
much as possible, and to aim at sedentary and mental occupa¬ 
tions, even moie than in colder countries. From both of these 
leisons it follows that few men by choice will have recourse 
to the foimer occupations unless stimulated by far higher 
wages than any* other occupations can procure for them 

ill. The fertility of the soil and a not-supeiabundant 
population. 

If to this is added that the crop is obtained with corapara- 
tivoly very l\ttlc personal labour, it follows that the aveision to 
cooly hiboui, which it more severe, will be mcioasoil. 
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IV TIjo classes winch at present afford a supply of coolies 
iiccetofearity^and iij|Lturally tend to deciease, while they receive 
no coaespoiiding accession from, othei classes, Tliero iij, no¬ 
thing to pievent a cooly saving from his compaiativtilv large 
eiuniugs, and Imymg oi renting land and theiehy becoming 
iiidopendeut m tlu3 next, genoiatioa ; thoie is nothing to pic- 
vent his or his children’s using in any otliei mahuer, but it 
18 disgiacetiil and degrading loi any high caste man, oi even 
a man of any occupation above that of a cooly, to become a 
cooly, and hence such persons will euduie almost any amount 
of misciy and wann rather than do so. 

V.‘’ The spread of education Any person who has even 
the smallest education, regaids himself as entitled to soAe in¬ 
tellectual and literate employment, however long Ins pa- 
rimts may have been laboiirorH The well-known <;ase of 
l)t Anderson and the childien of the mallees of the Btrtaiucal 
Gardens fully illustrates this. Education is still so very spar>.ejy 
hpiead among the hulk of the population, that we do not think 
tlidt It has much effect at present on the supply of cooly labour, 
though it will have heieaftei, if it piogresses much on its pie- 
sent system. At present the connection between education and 
cooly laboiii is lather this, that common caAises, m , effeminacy, 
shi inking from physical, and aiming at intellectual and scdentaiy 
employment tend to improve the piospects of educaliou and to 
eliminate the class of cooly laboinois Hence (lie piogiess of* 
edncatinu is a \eiy good tadex of the destruction of the class of 
coolies, though these are not cause and effect at pieseut, but pro¬ 
ceed only from common causes. 

Let US then now apply these causes to the ri'poits before us. 
Wo propose to confine ourself to the Regulation Divisions, be¬ 
cause in Assam, as is well known, there nevei has been any 
cooly labour to speak of during the pie.^ent century, at least 
voluntary cooly laboui, while m Chota Nagpoie on the contrary 
the physKpie of the people is quite different, the soil is 
coinpaiatively bairen, the people aie not Hindoos, and cooly 
labour never has been scarce, nor is anything, nnle&s it be 
emigration, likely to make it so. The remaining JVoii-Regula¬ 
tion Division, Cooch Behar, is too including as it 

does such dissimilar districts as Gowalparah and Daijeelmg, to 
present any iinitoim result 

Turning, then, to the .eight Regulation Divisions, it is easy to 
see whole the costliness or scarcity (loi they aiise form the same 
cause) of coolv hiboui, ought to be most appdieut. In Bohar 
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as in Chohi Nagpore the populeytioii is' far raoie masculme than 
in au<l the climate less oneivating Agiiciil^uTc is in 

Jobh oKciusivc favoiii, and peoph* lollow their old hcciip.itioiis 
undrstuilied by the influcure of European ilalioiis far uioie 
tliau in the feengal Districts. The educational ‘uyiex* also 
poiiiis m the same direction. The progress made by the grafit 
Ill-Old s}stem IS almost ndiw Behai, an^ English schools few and 
far between* The very .same reinaiks* apply with moie oi loss 
piecision to Oiissa The men aie ecitaiuly inoic lolmst than iii 
Bengal, and the climate less enervating The juogress ot Angli¬ 
cism, if we may use the woid, is slow, and ednc'itiou *>f the modem 
type backwuid liaj'-Iuye is the inly (liMKim the lejiort from 
which* does not entirely tally with oui anticipations,* Wo shonld 
have expected to find that the enervating chaiacter of the cli¬ 
mate and the fei tility of the .soil had alri'ady piodiiced the clfcet 
of enhancing the price of coolies, though schools and western ideas 
have not made much progiess in that quarter. The Bind wan 
Division consists oi two veiy different kinds of soil and climate 
The western’portion, in which aio located the stations ofSoorec, 
Kanoegunge, Bancooiah, and Midnapoie. is sterile and stony, the 
climate hot and diy as m Beliar, and the people curnparatively 
active. The eastern portion however, o.specially the Dnstnets of 
Hooghly, Howrah, and pait of Midnapore, is composed of the 
alluvial valley of Bengal the soil is feitile , the climate, ener- 
‘vating and damp the contiast hetwoeu the educational progress 
in the.«e two sections of the division is also very marked. 

The Piesidency and Dacca Divisions almost and the whole 
of the Chittagong Divi&ion contain ail the causes whndi we 
have enumerated as,tending to destroy the supply of cooiie.s 
An agriculturist is regarded as above a cooly, the climcate is 
enervating . and the people effeminate and averse to physical 
exertion. The soil is very fertile ; the produce is more than suffi- 
cicnt*foi the food of the mlnbitants; and conversely education 
has here reached its highest development, and English schools 
are planted thick all over the counlry 

With these prcpaiatory leraaiks we como to the reports 
before us. It will be leniombered that the enquiry of Govern¬ 
ment was direcled to ascertain whether certain clashes of labour 
liad increased in cohtliiiess out of proportion to the general 
increase in price. This distinction was an*ol)viously correct one, 
since the value of money may alter, and 4 annas in 1868 fie 
the real equivalent of 2 annas in JdfS. Jf, however, the ri.se be 
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rmt oi pioportiou, tlien it would iieccs^^aiily bo duo to other 
cau'^es • • ^ 

Tlie Cohimis'^ionor of Patna writes :— 

“2. With ref Cl once to the first point on wliich inh^rniat ion 
’‘is called for, all the distiict ofiiceis, except tlie Aluj^istrate 
‘"of Sarmi, aie of opinipn that there does not exist any gionud 
“ for supposing tliot the rise in price ot bearers and coolies has 
“ been out of propoitioh to the goncal enhancement of prices 
“ and of the value of ai»ricultuial labour. The IStagibtiate of 
“ Saiun ohseives that during the last foui yoriis the rise in tho 
“ late of hirif of coolies and bearers has increased with the de.ir- 
“ ne.'»s (»f aitii'lcs of food. This iiso lias remained stationaiy m 
“ spite of the fall in prices tliat has since taken place. J-Je does 
“ not cousidei, however, that Government interfeieiiee is m 
“ any way iiecessaiy to regulate tlie cost of labour, which after 
“ all is not so gieat as to he a general cause of complaint, 

“ 3 With regard to the second point, the majoiity of tho 
district officers state tho difficulty of procuring .bearers and 
*• coolies ID their distuct is not greater now th in fhrmeily. lu 
“ Shahaha>l and Gja, on the other hand, it is admitted that 
“ palkee-hearers ari<l cocjlies aie somewhat nioie scarce. ‘I'his is 
“ accounted for on the following giounds ^ 

“ The opening of the Railway has in a great ineasmo supei- 
“ seded the necessity of palkee dak traffic through both* dis- 
‘‘ tncts , the demand, therefore, for beaiei shas decieased Honed 
“ the hcarcis, finding little or no employment, have, either taken 
“ to agncultuie or have left for othei distiicts where palkee tra- 
“ veiling IS st-ill resorted to. The Railway affords emj»loyment 
‘‘-to a laige body of coolies, and the numliei available for the 
“ public generally has therefore somewhat’diminished 

“ t None of the Magistrates consider tlie difficulty of 
“ obtaining bearers and coolies so gieat g,s to call for the adop- 
“ tion of any special measures. ” 

The Commissioner of Bhaugulpore writes much to the* same 
effect He says •— 

“In leply to your letter No 178 of the 10th Januaiy Irtst, 

“ I beg to inform you that from the reports roreived from 
“ local officers, it appear.^ that the late of tire of coolies, 

“ palkee-boarers, <fcc, has mcieased of late 3 ears, but not out of 
“ proport.ion to tho general enhancement of prices and the valuo 
“ of agiicuUural laboujr. 

“ 2 Indeed, as logards palkee-bcarers, the lise seems 
onninnlv Ml kceniiujr with them. It is also to be observed that 
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“ tli('iticro.X'^e in raip of liirc vines very inuoli • Everywhere 
*' \\(\\r tlie Railw.'iv an<l through the J>eoghur District, wlieie 
“ the Olioid line k miflci < oust motion, tlie rise is gieater than m 
“ the extreme souih and in the northern paits ot Monghvi 
'' and Bhangnijiore or m Piirncah As instances of the late 
“of rise, 1 would ineulion that mneteou years ago ] paid tor 
“ carts to accompany nio in this di'^t.nc?, on my cold weather 
“ tours as Superintendent of Survey, Rupees 8 a montli Thev 
“ can now be had for 10 Fioin Unpindial to Maldah (241 miles) 
“ a palkce-hearei used to get l/i aim is, whereas now he gets 
“ 1 -k Tlje price of coolv lahoui lias, ho’vevei, increased mme 
“ f*}. I do not think theie is generally any greater diflifiiilty 
“ in pioenring labour now thin foimerly if the eniiancod price 
“ be given, But lor some kinds of w'oik the indigenous l.ihour, 
“ though appaieutly the cheapest, is the least suited, and uiti- 
“ mately the dc.uest Outside labour is tlierefoio omployHl at 
“ rates which of course appear high even in eompaiison witli 
“ the increawc of prices Thus on the Choid line, in connection 
“ with the sinking of w'ollh for bridges, a number ot Ohitt.igong 
“ lascais aie emplo}ed, while for th^ eaithwork on the embank- 
“ numts thiec out of four of tlie men and women come fimn 
“ Gva, Ariah, Ooiuckpoie, and even tiuther noith/' * *■ * 

The Oimirnissioiier ot Cuttack also wines in a hopeful atiuin, 
and‘’does not appioheiid any serious difficulties — 

‘ “ In lejrly to yoiii No 178 , ilatcd 10th January 18 (» 8 , I do 

“ not consider that the riaeni prices paid to bearers and coolies 
“ 111 tins division has been out of pioportion to tlic genetal 
“ enhancement of prices* and of the value of aoncultiiial labour 
‘‘ Tlii.s ojiinion is shared by all District Collectors I should, 
“ however, observe that the value of agncultuial labour is not 
“ fully lepreseuted by the actual money-payments of wages. 
“ It is customary for agiicultural laboureis to receive allowances 
“ of gram and iood fiom their employers, sometimes m lieu of, 
“ and sometimes in addition to, money wages, 

“ 2 There has occasjionally been difficulty in procuiing diik- 
“ hearers and banghi-biirdars. This was much felt dimng the 
“ famine, and was due partly to great moitality among the 
“ labouring classes and ]i.\rtly to their leduced condition rendcr- 
“ mg themunahh* or aver-^e to undeitake hard work This has 
“ been partly remedied by return of plenty and cheaper food, 
“ and also by the raising of the rates of lure of palkee-bearers 
“ tr«m 4 :1.0 5 annas per stage The difficulty is gradually 
“ being removed, and, exoejit at one or twm stages where theio 
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ait* lio riihidcMit l)eiii‘ors, ami •iimii h.ivo to be s<Mit (oi fumi 

* ]i>U!j[ (ll'St(inci*s ^oc{Uiiiiig notice, no (litficulty occuis, 

' o 'There is,a very great demand foi cnujage and .»Uo foi 

" labour by the Public Works. Department and i)y the Irngatum 
“i^'Jomparty, and the natural effect of this demand has been a 
“ slight increase m the general rates of hire This is a. pnjpei 
“and legitimate result w,hich cannot and should not be intei- 
fered with Laboureis can disposo of their services in the best 
“ market. Foi carts and bullocks there is a similai demand, 

'■ and a consequent sornewliat liighei late paid. I believe the 
‘ Imgation 'Compony are willing to employ every available 
‘ man or woman who will work, but even with this demand 
“ 1 have heaid no uompl.iiuts by piivate parties of excessive 

• difliiMilty in procuring eithei laboui or cairiage * * * 

“ 5 There is a steieotypcd idea very cuiieut among tra\el- 
“ lers, and particularly among Europeans, that the hire of a 
“ gharry oi of a cooly should be 8 annas oi 1 annas a day on 
“ stage, and that any cliaige over ami above this nr'scmie othei 
“ imaginary and aibitiary late, is an imposition. Theie m also 
“ a disposition to giumhlo oi to diive hsud baigaina, and not t.i 
“ tieat the beaiers or cartels with,due consideiation, which t)f(eM 
“ leads to their prefeiiing to work for n'ative contiactois oi 
'• mahaj ms at less wages than they will willingly take Oom 
travelleis, and hence probably arises much of the difticuify 
complained of 

“0. As traffic and tiavelling increase and extend, ami the 
“ demand for cairiage inciea.ses, roads are being opened out all 
“ over the country, a'ld wheie these roads .ire metalled and 
“ complolod, wlieclcd conveyances will giadnally come moie 
' into use, though in the mteiior tiavellers may suffer some* 
‘ inconvenience and increased expenses I think the diiticulty 
‘ will giadually work its own cure without the inteiposition of 
“ Government, whicli can only ho exercised on sound priuViplovS 
“ by establishing and maintiiimng regular relays of beareis 
‘ and coohos, and charging the extia cost to travellers fpr 
“ whose convenience they are kept up So far the supply of 
beaieis, coolies, and carriage in Cuttack Division, is uot so 
" deficient as to w^aiiant any extraordinary le^ourdes. The exist- 
' mg l)^k Hulos lire geneially sufficient foi all purposes.” 

Thus far the leports entiiely coiroboratc oui anticipations d. 
priori. There is a decided rise in price, but pel haps not out of 
piopoitum . theic me heio and tlieie imhcations of .uneasiness 
prices use easily, but do not easily fall again, and the cooIk'" 
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^epiu to have the host of the strugjile between wig(\s and capi¬ 
tal, bnt there are supposed to be no giourids tV;r serioua 
apprehension ‘ ‘ . 

The Commissioiior of Rajehahye reports veiry briefly, and, as 
we have already said, does notcoufiirn entirely oui anticipations. 
The following extract contains all that bears closely upon our 
enquiry :—• 

“ In reply to your No. 178 of 10th January last, I have the 
“ honor to state that after consultation with the district offi- 
" cers, I am of opinion that in this division the hiio of coolies, 
“ palkee-bearers, and cairiage generally, is not annually on the 
“ increase 

“ That the rate of hue has increased of late years, there can 
“ be no doubt ; but I do not think the increase has been out of 
“ Iproportiou to the geneial enhauceinent of prices or the vaue 
“ of agricultural labour. 

“ I do not think that there is any greater difficulty in pro- 
louring carriage or coolies now than foiraerly, provided they 
“ are paid a fair rate of wages ; consequently the thud point 
“ mooted in your letter requires no answei ” # * • 

It will be seen, however, that the Commissioner .admits that the 
rise in the price of cooly labour h.is been nn(|uestionabIe, and 
with due deference to his better opportunities of judging, we 
caneot but think that he is mistaken when he declares that it 
•IS ?iot out of proportion to the general rise of prices Prices oi 
giain lose very much about the yeiirs I8G0 and 1861, but it 
must not be forgotten that they declined again afterwards, and 
vvf* believe that if ihere.is a similar crop in 1869, over the whole 
country, as there was (say) in 1859, the price of it will not be 
much higher than if'was in that year. 

The Commissioner of Burdwan reports as follows :— 

In compliance with the orders of Government, contained in 
“ your letter No. 178", dated the 10th Januaiy last, I have the 
“ hodor to repoit that in the Districts of Bancoorah, Beerbhoom, 
** and Midnapoie, there is not any reason for supposing that the 
hire of coolies, palkee-bearers, and carriages, has increased out 
*' of proportion to the general rise of piices and the value of 
“ agricultural labour, or that there is any great difficulty m pro- 
curing them. 

2. Contrasted to these are the Districts of Burdwan, 
“ Hooghly, and Howrah, in which the hiie of bearers, &c., espe- 
“ cially coolies, in the last named district, has increased more 
01 less disproportionately, and the difficulties of proem mg them 
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oven at in,cioase'l lates aic said to be likewis^e gieator than 
“ foiinerly •, , 

“3 The caus^ IS attributable to the Railway, the Docking 
Company in Howiah, employment in Calcutta, and emigration 
“ (49 the tdh districts diawing them off. 

“ 4 ^I'hc evil IS*not oiiie which can last hmq ; concurrently 
“ with it IS aheady to be seen a inaiked uiciease of 4nobihfy on 
'■ the part of the general population If a remedy, howevei, is 
“ nigontly wanted, I think the best form it cmild take would be 
“ that of payiim apart of the wages of the labouiei to his family 
“ at home The familj do not at pies/mt benefit much by the 
“ Ingh wagos^ because the temptations of (’alcutta and the 
“ RaiUvay consume the money. I believe the coolies *do ho- 
“ nestly intend to save money in f''alcutta, but cannot lesist 
“ the temptations around them Tiie familv is disappointed 
“ and staived, and set then face against any hccond pioposal to 
“ leave them” * * » ♦ V ♦ * 

VV<* Cfinnot refrain fiom pointing out that tins report, weak 
ind impotent as its conclusions are, is a veiy remarkable confixm- 
itiou of fhe theories we have been uiging It nffoids a crti 
*‘ial test ol those principles, hincc the districts which iiio coii- 
tristod with each othei are'atl]acent and*in the same division, 
and at tlie same tune differ so completely in .soil and climatjj. 

The verv districts 111 which the soil is laterite, ami the 
climate comparatively diy, are those wheic no difficulty 
otcuis ; wlule tlio^e in which the soil is alluvial, and the orimato 
diiiip and eiicivatirig, are those wlieie nicieused puces and in- 
tleased difficulty arc moie oi le-^s obaeiVablc Moreovei, Mr 
Jjeischcir.s testimony is of the inoie value, because he does not 
sliare^ihose tlieoiies which his facta piove. 

He’iegards the difficulty as teinporaiy, and attnlmtes it to 
the Railway, tho Docking Company at Fknvr.di, employment 
111 Calcutta, and emigration to the tea districts. • 

The Railway no doubt incieases the price of' coolies, but its 
tendency IS rather to facilitate than rendei more difficult thg 
'obtaining of them The effect of Calcutta is the same 
The steady permanent demand of Calcutta and the large pub¬ 
lic works in its neighbourhood, and the laige ’ lemmieratioo 
which coolies can obtain, attract numbers from all parts of the 
country, and thereby create a cooly population, which prevents 
any great difficulty in obtaining labour, though it must be paid 
fox at veiy bigh rates in those localitu s Rut these coolies, as thou 
vcjy lauguugj conclusively shows, do not como in an} scnsibin 
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ptnpoihoii iio'U thi‘ Hoo^lilv, H(»wr<ih, and Burdwain Diblne's, 
lli(*v <'t)inp iilinn^t onliudy from 6ii'<‘-a, Hph.n. and U’p'»country 

to nmiL^iation min‘!y Mi Hotscinli kno^\s that rehrmliug is 
activrin those very portions of his division whete he reports ‘ no 
ditheuity,’niz, B.incoorah, Ranojceijiinge, and BeerbhoQni, wlnle 
the coolv contractors would soon (lie of starvation if thev li.Cd 

* 1 4 * 

to support themselves from the number of coolies thev can 
ohtRin in the'other districts, which he considers affected by the 
emigration Evidently the causes he gives only partly account for 
the high price, and in no way for the scarcity of labourers other 
than agricultural ; and his testimony to the fact of their exist¬ 
ence in the districts where they ought to be looked foi, anti of 
their ah^Mce from the distiicts where the causes which we are 
insisting upon are absent, is most unimpeacbable. 

Mr. Cbapman^s repoitasto the state ot the Presidency Division 
sufficiently supports oui view, though he unfortunately shares in 
adopting what has been called the ianser faire principle lu deal¬ 
ing with •i'.'a difficulty, and deludes himsell into thinking tiiat 
time w IX jv,otify, instead of, as is really the case, intensify the 
difficulty He writes:— 

“ Ill reply to Government order No. 178 , dated 10th Janu¬ 
ary 1868, 1 have the honor to report as follows the opinions 
of the officers of this division 

‘ 2. Ftrift.-^The price of bearers and coolies has risen large¬ 
ly ot 1.1 te years, but not more largely than agricultural labour^ 
and not, except as to palkee-bearers m some parts, out of 
pioportion to the general enhancement of prices. 

'* 3 Second —Tlie difficulty of procuring coolies and bearers 
has pio’iably increased, but not, I think, the difficulty ol pro- 
tMiiiug caits 

“ 4. 7’A/rd.—'There being no disproportionate increase ini'the 
“ pi»ce of labourers, I need not account for such increase as there 
is As to the difficulty of procuring labourers, espedaily as tu 
the difficulty of procuimg bearers, several plausible causes are 
alleged as follows .— 

(1.) The profits of agricultural labour have largely increas¬ 
ed so as to attract all classes. 

“ (2.) The for labour for Railways, and such like, 

has been of late very large 

“ (3 ) The introduction of Railways and of wheeled carnages 
has diminished the demand for palkee-bearers, and made the 
trade inconstant and precarious , such labour, unless it be con¬ 
stant , IS peculiarly severe and distre&smg. 
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' > Foiutli .—All the officers of the duisKUi eaiiK’.sl.lv 

ileprecate*ilny interference of Government in the matter, 
and 1 eutifbly coiVicui with them that it is uncalled for luwl 
impracticable. Srtch interference could be effectual onlt in 
(me of two.ways . either we must revert to a sysh'in of forceM 
lallfuir foi the convenience of travellers, a system much be¬ 
lauded by some gentlemen (if applied to any ont> but them¬ 
selves), but 'which I need mot seriously discuss, oi Ve must at 
the public expense keep up relays of bearer for tlio use of 
travellers." # # » * 

It will be seen that Mr. Chapman’s attention is too much 
directiFjd to the question of palkee-bearers alone, hut he after¬ 
ward^ forwarded some extracts fiom a report by the aide Dis¬ 
trict Officer of Jessore whose erroneous view.s about leaving 
time to work out a cure we can forgive, in gratitude for his 
admirable review of the question. 

The extracts given bv the Commissioner are as follows. We 
t.ike the liberty uf italicising certain passages 

“ Para 30|.—While on my tour, I made vauous attempts to 
proem e statistics as to the state of the labour market m the 
district, but I novel could procure figures, aud the result which 
1 procured consisted of simple statements# which I believe on the 
whole to be correct, hut which, although I have tested them by 
luforinaiion derived from all parts of the distiict, I cannot 
lepresent m figures 

“31 The classes who used to laboui, and who still do labour, 
arc the Kyburtas, Bagdis, Qwalas, Moochees, Uhundals, Kapah, 
and Boonas amongst the Hindoos, and Mussulmans of all sects 
It is difficult to ascertain the proportion of Mussulman to Hindoo 
labourcis , it varies m different parts, bein^ in some parts two- 
tbirds, in others one-third,one-fourtb, and much lower. The pnn- 
cipal Mussulman parts of the district are in the south of the 
Suddei Sub-Division, Bagerhat generally. Some parts of Jhenida, 
and the middle of Magourah Narrail again and all dowh the 
Bhyrub is strongly Hindoo. 

“32. The wages of coolies, mistries, hncklavers, ghiiramies 
&c., have neaily doubled within the last twenty years, and even 
at the high rate now prevailing, great difficulty is erpcnenced in 
procuring labour 

“ 33. The reason of this lies in many ciicumtances as stated 
by the people amongst Avhom enquiries have been made 

“ 34. Different opinions are entertained as to whether the 
number of labour.rs has act rally decreased, k e,* whether the 
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<iro not iii exisience, or ,whothei the numhei lias been 
ileeicased only lelatively,e., wlictliei the men are**fheie but 
not available 

“ S5 1 have no doubt that the latter o))inion iscoirect, 
and that the numbers of labouri'is aie theie but not ’available, 
because the men find employment elscwljeie aiul in other puisuit 
“ -‘id There can be no doubt tliat the exieiision of railways, 
of loads, and’ piibbc woiks, lias a t»vi)-fold edect on the labour 
inaiket It not only attracts local laboui from the distiicl 
while the loads are in progiess, but it lenioves it afterwaids 
by increasing facilities to the labouicr to leave his*distnct In 
all diHtiichi viducli lie neai to the rail and to Calcutta, this'two¬ 
fold effect inuht be particulaily felt. And it has* been so felt 
in this district in all paits, and sp(‘cially in the northein poi- 
tion of the dishict to which the Railway is most adjacent 
“37. It will be noted that in foiniei tunes not only was the 
labour to a gieat extent localized, but it was to a veiy consider¬ 
able extent foicod, or heqari I have no doubt, and 1 have taken 
pain.s to cnqju'ire into this, that this heqari system has become 
almost entmdv extinct, and the facilities given by the irnpnive- 
nicnt of communications has undoubtedly, along with, of com so, 
irnproveil judicial and criimual executive admmistiation, a good 
deal to do with this. Whatever be the real cause, labour baa 
(eased to be, as it necessaiily was before, localized, and facilities 
td transfer of labour have undoubtedly caused a diminution of 
the local supply. 

“38. The chut'cauhe of the dimuiHtloiu however, has been 
the glowing prosponly of tlie agncultuialist clash, fhe rise m 
the puce of food of all kinds having largely benefited the 
producing class 

“3.9 I never heard of any instances 'in which cuhivafovs 
become cooties or day-labourers, except under very exceptional 
cir»’umstances, such as* after the cyclone, when labour was at a 
very unusual premium Very many instances tniykt be given 
of day-iaboureis becoming cultivaturs and oioning lands; in 
fact: tfc is the ambition of the cooly, and many of their number 
realize their aim. A labourer who has been prosperous generally 
begins by building one or two additional huts till he reaches 
fhe conventional fom ghats m his baree lie then cultivates 
f 'lio little patch which he holds as libita jumma, hiring himself 
• 'ut to till other fields when sowing is going on, and doing a 
httle 111 the way of gluiramics' woik when no cultivation is 
'jroiug on. If be still is prosperous, he lakes a small jumma, and 
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*gi«adually drops th(i daily labour, rising from benign inuzdooi 
to be a griUast (and there can be little doubt that tiiOrtO aie the 
men who in* time’Will be the bhodro laic), 

40 I can point to two instances of classes of daily labourers 
wljo have thus raised themselves to the rank of cultivators, viz, 
the Boona coolies ^tUched to factories, and the ryot's of holdings 
111 the Soonderbunds 

“41 When the indigd factories which employed the Boona 
coolies were shut up, some of these Doorias went oft to other 
distiicts, some still continued their occupation as labourers, but 
many of tliem liave stuck to the vicinity of the factories, and 
have taken lands, and now aie as independent cultivators as 
most of the* Jesaoie ryots—and very good cultivators they 
make. They are orderly, quiet, and hard-working. A good deal 
of their tilkage work is done by fits and starts, as is their nature , 
but when they don't work themselves, their women are avail¬ 
able for work, and tliey can work as well as ihe men. 

“ 42 The men who went down to the Soonderbunds to cut 
wootl and clear jungle, getting 4 and 5 Rupee.s a month, are now 
all cultivabois in the plots which they have cleared for holders 
of giant'', very vi'eH off, and on the whole jndustrious 

“ 1-3 1 cannot say that the labounng class have profited 

by the inciease of their profits to accumulate mone^- so laiicf an 
they temam as labourers, simply because no labourer v'h'i*has 
accumiilatcd any money remains a labourer, but promotes himself* 
suo moiu into the agricultural class. But even while a labourer, 
he feeds better, he builds himself a better hut or house, he gives 
his wife and children ornaments, he* is more irregular in 
his time of labour, he takes more holidays: all show signs ol 
no inconsiderable prosperity in his condition as a labouring 
man. 

*• 44 The upper classes regard the advancement of these 
ehofa lok with peculiar jealousy, and there can be no doubt, 1 
think, that tl^ labour question in districts near the railani Cal¬ 
cutta will soon assume serious proportions. It is impossible to 
suggest any plan, so far as I see, by which the difficulty can be 
met. I’he demand should create a supply, and the increaseil 
prosperity of the agricultural classes will enable them to meet 
the difficulty well. As for the bhodro lok, who consider them¬ 
selves created simply to read, write, and do little or nothing to 
earn their livelihood, tlwy must give up their apathy and take 
to other means and trades to eniich themselves to meet the 
demands on tboir pockets, otherwise they will find*the success- 
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liil oooly beat th(‘m in the rae<‘, as uiiglit nnloed to he the 
(a.se' , , * 

Mr Mnnu) after airdoe'? not ''etnn very hopeful of the evil 
v’orlcing out Us owni cure lie says the demarnl m^ght to create 
!) supply. InU does not seem very confident that it will do so 
The siiccecdino repoits show conclusively that it ia not ueces- 
s'lry fora disrnct to he near the lail or near Calcutta to involve 
it in the cooly difficulty 

The Conimissitaier of Dacca, Mr Simeon, wiites — 

1 li.ive the honor to inform you that I have collected the 
()pnnotH of niy district officers lelative to the subjects le- 
forred to m your letter No 178 of the lOtii of January The.rti 
is a c<Jtnf)lefe ictninimitj/ill the refmni8, a.i\d uiy opinion is 
in full iiccord with that of the distiict officeis. i will fiisl 
answer the quchtious, and then detail the reasons for the 
changes noticed 

“ 2 The use in price of coolies and beareis in this division 
hasbeen ft* r beyond propo if inn to (he gfiicral enhancemeut 
of prices and value of agnoidtvritl labour, 

“ M The difficulty of procuring carriage is less than former¬ 
ly , that oj prto'unntf rooties mvvh gi enter 

“ 4. I must first state that it was always rlifficult to piociiie 
palkee-beareis all over the division ; ii %s n no aln.osi impos- 
aihtr ; in fact, palkee travelling, except among the Police, h 
’ almost now unknown. Women are carried about in dooiies, 
and always will be; the dooly service is quite distmci aucl 
sepaiate fioin that known as prilkee travelling, in this 
division travelling iH, With the exception of .steam sei vices, 
can led on bv boats,, and the disappeaiaace of palkee-bearei.s 
is not of serious importance. 

‘^5 But if by coolies is uudrrstood persons who perfoim 
all kinds of labour and carry goods fiom place to place, ,in<l 
work for Ifuidbolders, either as cultivators of land by tlio 
piece or by the Inmr, nr as poisons to perform casual agri- 
cultuial services, fur in-stance beating indigo vats, pickiiicr ‘lea 
leaves, removing hemp fibre, cutting thatching glass, budding 
cutoha hcm>os, digging tanks, making bucks, if the wind 
coolies is to ber understood as lefeiiiug to persons who per¬ 
form work like the alxive, then indeed prices have grmily 
increased, the price offeted has not hi ought the requiicd 
uippltf of latnmiers, and H Hutl not, ami not even if it should 
^ lamed fen times, (We hope Mi. Chaimian and 
Ml, Memo NViU read Ihi.s and piofitby it.) 
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*' 6. people of these disti’Tcts wdl onlt/ lahovr at unjflca- 
sant worll'.*for fkhsrs when vety poor indeed Ah s»>oii as they 
pass the ’?tage of poverty, and can find any woik for Ihonisejves 
of which they may themselves receive the profits, they will work 
i](^ more for others, they will undertake no work for con¬ 
tract or hire. • 

“The status of those persons who used to worlc as coolies 
has altered ; the poorest classes are much better off, the men 
who used to be eager for daily work of any kind now decline 
to do anything of this sort, they have their own little area 
under cultivatfon, and most of the families possess the luxiiiy 
of a gun. 

“ 8. Tlie roason.s are that the influx of European capital into 
Bengal and the opening out of the country by railways and .steam¬ 
ers have enabled cultivators to dispose of agricultural produce 
at distant marts and at prices voiy greatly above former rates. 

“ 9 The price of labour has been greatlyraised by the Rail- 
wav, which employs any number, not only of men, but of women 
and boys. These peisons leceive pay acconhng to the woik 
they do A man wth several able-bodied wives, who can work 
them well, soon saves money, and can obtain a piece of land and 
become Independent. 

“10. When the famine raged in Orissa, crops in this division 
weie splendid, to increased returns of produce highly la^sed 
prices gave the cultivators of the land most unexpectetl profits. 

“11. Act X. of 1859 has protected the tenants from the. 
laudholdeis, and bettered the condition of the ryots. Persons 
who were coolies were also ryots to a smlill extent, they are no 
longer coolies ; such persons now arc not obliged by poverty to 
labour for others, they can support themselves from the lan<ls 
they till. 

“ 12. No amount of wages will induce tjjese men now to beat 
indigo vats or cultivate tea gardens; both indigo making^and 
ten gardening must be supported by imported labour^ or they will 
disappear, even in the face of a redundemt population mlfh 
any amount of spare time on its hands. 

“ 13. Carriage has increased ; carts, carriages, and boats, have 
multiplied ; ponies are very much more used, but the owners 
work for themselves ; the price of hire has increased, and tlio 
more work an owner can get for his ticca gharry or for his 
bullock-cart, the bettet. He does not usually bire by the 
month, but takes advantage of every opportunity, ^nd tries to 
obtain as many job.s in the day as he can. 
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'■ J 4 A« far as travellers are concerned in this division, they 
require little else except boats and boatmen : these are proem- 
able at any rate in as great numbers as before, and all that is 
required is good payment. 

“15 Wilh reference to coolies for land carriage, where carts 
arc not procurable, and where neither roads nor carts exist, 
f/if difficulty cannot be exaggerated , labour cannot he obtained 
except by compuhion, Mr. Edgar, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Cachar, thinks that when colonies of villagers are established 
for the clearance of the forest tracts, the supply af coolies at 
reasonable rates should be made a condition of settlement 
The idea ts quite •practicable^ and would of course answer ; but 
J fear the Government will regard the proposal as at variance 
with the prmeepleB of Political Economy, and as an interference 
with the liberty of the subject.' 

“16 Formerly Sylhet, which was regarded as a very poor 
district, used to supply large bodies of labourers at reasonable 
rates ; they are unprocurable now Sylhet is no longer po- 
verty-rtricken The bodies of men who used to work at indigo 
and at neo-cutting in Dacca and Mymensiug at Rupees 2 per 
mensem and their food, are not procurable . offers of Rupees 
6 per month failed to attract them in 1867. 

‘‘ 17. lam wot justified in looking at this state of things as 
an'eviL It shows that the general prosperity of the poor of 
the country has increased ; the fact tliat this prosperity is ac¬ 
companied with difficulty and expense to Eoropeaus seeking to 
make their fortunes out of this countiy is not to be regarded 
as paramount to the general advantage. The natives of this 
country have nothing to complain of " 

Sylhet, at any rate, is far enough from the Railway. But let 
us now come to tlie last report we have to consider, that of the 
Commissioner of Chittagong. He does not enter much into 
causes, but m his appreciation of the impending difficulty he 
shows moie discernment than any other Commissioner. We 
wish our space permitted us to give his report in full, but it is 
lengthy, and we must confine ourselves to extracts. Lord Click 
Browne writes:— 

“ 1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Government 
orders No. 178, dated the 10th January last, calling for a 
report on the possibility of remedying the evils occasioned by 
the annually increasing difficulty m obtaining a supply of coolies, 
palkee-beajrers, and carnage generally, and by the ^eat increase 
in the rates of hire demanded, if such evils exist m this division. 
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“ 2. With regard to the first point, there is no tfoubt that the 
vise ?u the*p\ice of^ hearers, coolies, &c., is out of all proportion 
to the general enhancement of prices and to the value of agri¬ 
cultural labour m this division. On this point Mr. Irvm observes 
that the rates for coolies have increased in Tipperah about 80 
pei cent, in the last.ten years, while the price of rice has not 
increased more tliau 30 per cent., and he remarkh that the 
value of agricultural labour must vary with tlie price of the 
gieat staple rice Mr. Whinfield gives the prices of rice and 
the lates oi wages for road coolies in Noacolly during the last 
ten years, flora*which I see that between 1859 and 1863 the 
price of rice per maund fell from Rupees 2-8 to annas 15-6, 
wliile the moidhly wages of coolies rose one Rupee. Mofeover, 
the actu.'il rise iri woges took place in a year in which the price 
of nee fell 8 annas a maund Further on, I find that a rjso of 
9 anuas a mauud m 1865 was accompanied by a use m wages 
of Rupees 1-8, vi:^, from Rupees 6 to Rupees 7-8, The year 
1 S(!() was exceptional owing to the famine in the west, but a 
fall of Rupees l-C-6 a mauud m the price of rice in 1867 had 
no effect on coolies’ wages, though a further fall of Rupees 
l-i-6 m the present year has been followed by a return of 
wages to Rupees G. 

“ 3. Nor is there any doubt as to the difficulty in procuring 
cainage, coolies, and palkee-bearers, heiny much greater thaa 
fo 7 'meiiy, even at an increased cost, ♦ * # # 

‘‘ 5, Coolies aie extremely difficult to procure anywhere, and 
the puces charged aic very high At Chittagong there is less 
difficulty (though it is considerable there also), and the rates 
aie less than in the other two districts. In Tipperah and 
Noacolly, the rates are from annas 4-9 to annas 5-4 a day 
for occasional hiring, but rarely less thau 5 annas, and coo¬ 
lies generally refuse to engage by the month. Municipal and 
magisterial conservancy and road operations are often at a 
complete stand^siill for want of coolies, and at my recommend- 
• ation the question o//row Chota Naqpare is under 
consideration at Commillah, where the charge for a cooly to 
go thirty-two miles to Daoodkandy is Rupees 2-8.’ 

“ G. With regard to the third point, the causes arc these ; tho 
demand for labour in Arracan, where an insignificant salt tax, a 
very low land tax, and a Wy fertile nee country, enable the 
natives (if tho statements current in Chittagong are correct) to 
afibid to lie down all day and pay Chittagtmg labourers t<> do 
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then woik, draws away a good dfial of labour from phittagong, 
and enhances the cost of what is left. 

“,7. But the general piosperity of the lower classes in this 
division, owing to the heavy rice crops, moderate land assess¬ 
ment, an economical way of living, is one of the causes, and a 
very satisfactory one, if no other existed. When a man finds 
he has nearly all he wants by toorhing a little at his field 
(and the number of coolies who live solely by hiring out their 
labor is, except at Chittagong port, very trilling), he does not 
care to labour for hire, and only consents to do so on receiving 
high wages 

" 8. The chief cause of all, however, is that the labouring 
classes and their zemindars also have latterly got to thoroughly 
understand that under the policy of Government in all theso 
mattors, they can name their own price, and that theauthoiities 
will give it whatever it is, as the journey or work must be done ; 
and similarly that the authorities will not interfere on behalf of 
the public; however exorbitant a charge may be. With this 
knowledge, and not being in a state of poverty, there is a clever 
system of combination which makes tbe beareis, cartels, and 
coolies, masters of the siliiation. But this not all; nor aie tho 
working classes alone interested m the matter. Tho zemindars 
and gornashtahs receive a large portion of tho earnings of their 
tenants. In the case of gomashtahs, &c, the payment is a 
’ direct one in cash. In tho case of tho zemindar, it is more often 
indirect, i. e., the bearer or cooly gives increased cesses in con¬ 
sideration of tho zemindar helping him in making such charges ; 
hut I am informed that, not unfrequeutly, the zemindars get 
a portion of the eai^nings in cash. It is a well known fact that 
the zemindars about Coinmillah and on the road to Daoodkandy 
have fixed the charge foi a cooly between those places at Kupecs 
2-8, though 12 annaqi would be high payment. 

*‘(i9. The inconvenience and other evils resulting from this 
state of affaiis is certainly such as to call for remedy. Govern- 
ipent officers find extreme difficulty in getting carriage to ena¬ 
ble them to travel about their districts. Though the style and 
manner of travelling is quite different to what it used to be, 
and very few officeis now travel with any attempt at such 
moderate comfort ^ would render travelling anything less than 
disagreeable, the aifficulties in getting carts and the expense 
are so great that the main object is to find reasonable excuses 
for travelling as little as possible; and when they cannot ho 
found, tho next object is to camp at particular places for a long 
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lime, winch save Upth iiicpnvcnience and expense. About 
three incft»lhs a<;o, a Deputy Oollectei, who thought liis tiaveJ- 
hng was ovei till* next season, asked me not to send him out 
in a particular duty in which he had acquired special experfeiice, ^ 
Uiiless ifrwas absolutely necessary, because he could not affo'id ' 
to spend more than his travelling allowance, and no ‘‘ roughing 
it ” vvould enable him to travel on that. And this statement 
has been repeatedly confirmed by other offieexs*. Moreover, 
there is no knowing weie it will end. There is no reason, as 
there would be lu European countiies, why even the existing 
exorbitant prices should not be doubled at any moment. 

“’10. Respectable persons who must themselves travel in a 
palkee, with*luggage, &c., on carts, complain very much at the 
way tiiey are fleeced. 

“ 11. The Government policy is not appreciated by any class , 
the general public simply regard the absolute power in these 
matters (for the principle of competition never comes into play) 
vested in the labouring classes as an instance of ojir weakness 
and bad government. And the classes who profit'have as little 
respect foi it as those who suffer by it. 

“ 12. With regard to the fourth point, my reply must entiie- 
]y depend outlie meaning of the words sound p unci pics.” 
If they mean that the pimciples of free tiado, as ajjplied to 
bearers, carts, and coolies, are to remain m as full toflee as 
in England, then there is no remedy. The lower classes of 
natives hate organisation rather more than the upper and 
middle classes hate it; but poihaps the foregoing paragraphs 
may, on the lace of them, show the nnipossibility of any or¬ 
ganization, or auythiug like a service^’ being established in 
this division under the present system. 

“13. 1 trust, however, that the words “sound principles” 

do not necessarily, and under all circumstances, involve the 
conditions ad veiled to m the last paiagrdtph, and that 1 may he 
peimitted to question the soundness of applying sucli hotidi- 
tions and principles to the people of all countries alike, regaul- 
less of differences in religion, customs, habits, and circum¬ 
stances. 

“ lA If the principle of free trade were fully applicabh' to 
this country even in matters coming most strictly under the 
terra, vh^ in the trade of the staple of vice, then under the 
facilities afforded by* Government in the way of advertising 
piiccs, &c., and the special attention drawn to the subject, it 
would have answered in the case of the Orissa famine, wheie- 
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as the doatli of more than 5,OO.QOO pcrsgns from famine is a 
terrible refutatron of the theoiy ho persistently adhered to. 
And if the principle cannot be absolutely depended on under 
such favourable circumstances, it can scarcely' be expected to 
"answer when applied m other directions In Ifinglaad, if 9 
set of carpentera agreed to charge £\ a, day f(jr their labour, a 
sufficient number of other poisons who had previoualy practised 
any other biistiness would become carpenters, and that would 
rectify matters in a very short time. In this country, if a 
man is not by biith a palkec-bearcr, nothing will induce him 
to cany a palkee and the same with eveiy other irade, occu¬ 
pation, or service m India The very basis of free trade 
princijdes is wanting in this country.” * * • # 

It is a stiikiiig fact that m the four divisions last lefi'rred to, 
while every Commissioner testifies to the increasing puce of 
cooly labour and increasing difficulty in procuring it, tliey 
nearly all assign different causes to account for it. The last 
three Oommissioacrs and the Magistrate of Jessoie all agree 
in naming tiie attractions of agriculture as one of the principal 
causes, and in this they are unquestionably right, but for the 
lost we think they are led into paitial or total error from local 
ciicumstauces Tlie Commissioner of Burdwau lays the whole 
difficulty at tlie door of the Railway, the Howrah Docking 
Company, and emigration. This, as we have shown, is absurd. 
The Railway, as we have alreduly said, has, no doubt, to pay a 
high puce foi its coolies, and the demand it makes must diaw 
away the supply somewhat from other districts ; but we think 
the Railway fully makes up for this by the tendency which 
it has to fostei the cooly class and keep them to cooly laboui, 
whereas, had they remained and laboured in their districts, they 
would piohablc ere now have made use of their savings to tuiu 
agiicultuiists If Patna and Bhaugulpore, through which the 
Railway passes, have felt the scaicity but little, and Dacca and 
Chittagong, where there is no Railway, feel it most severely of 
all, it seems to prove conclusively that the Railway has little, if 
anything, to do with it. 

We cannot but think that the complete manner in which 
the causes which ,wo have assigoed correspond with the facts 
given by the CommiSKSioners is sufficient to carry conviction to 
tbe minds of our readers that they afford the tine explanation 
•oi the scarcity A cooly’s employment is looked on as the least 
honourable oi all; the woik he has to do, on the contrary, is cora- 
paratiiely more seveie than that of the agrienUuvist. Itence, 
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as? soon as tKc system of free fompetition obtsiins a fall entiy 
into the bojnmunjity, the labouring classes are able to laise their 
prices tt> earn increased profits, and to improve their positipu, as 
Mr. Monro testifies, and pass over into the agnciiltuial class.. 
But there are no corresponding accessions to the labouring class j 
diluvion is taking jilace*without any counteihalanciiig alluvion , 
the habits and customs of the people are strongly* opposed to 
any one who is above a labourer descending to work as one. 
They will suffer anything short of starvation rather than do so. 
Then inclination, their honour, their effeminate habits, aio all 
opposed to ilT. 

Tlie all-important question, therefore, to he decided is, as 
we have already said, whether this labour difficulty will, 
if left alone, rectify itself oi not. The Commissioner of Bur- 
dwan thinks it will; the Commissioner of the Piesidency 
seems confident that it will do so He relies entirely on the 
operations of the ordinary laws of supply and demand, just 
as men did in regard to the Orissa famine, till-a million of 
souls had fallen a sacrifice to their confidence. That miser¬ 
able event will indeed have done us one service if it teaches the 
Government to discredit for the- next quarter of a century 
he advice of those who misapply the laws of Political Eco¬ 
nomy. We say designedly ‘ misapply,’ for we have the greatest 
confidence in those laws and in then perfect soundness, Vhen 
the antcci'dent conditions are not misimderstood it is piecisel^ 
because the conditions were misunderstood in regard to Orissa, and 
are misundeistood also, we fear, in regard to the labour question, 
that ive feel so anxious about the result Fai from shiiukinsr 
from Political Economy, it is by appealing to its laws no less than 
to the expellence of other countries that we hope to show that 
the scarcity and high prices will not tend to remedy themselves, 
hut will go on increasing till they almost annihilate the supply. 

It is an obvious tmism that if there is a kind of ocoujiation 
which IS looked upon as unpleasant and degrading, men can only 
he induced to betake themselves to it from (1) necessity or (2) 
the attractions of high remuneration. Now, as we before con¬ 
tended, the main difficulty in Bengal—in fact, wo believe m most 
tropical countries—is that though cooly labour us a si7ie qud non 
for the material prosperity of the community, it is not a necessity 
for the personal well-being, still less existence, of any individual. 
Life is shorter than in temperate countries, tlie sod in general 
more fertile, and the necessaries of existence aro^ more limited 
to what the soil produces without other than agiicuUural labour 
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The construction ol roads, the building of pucka and even cutcha ' 
houses for the better classes, carrying palkees, pulling punkahs, 
making drams and khals, digging largo tanks, are not necessities 
to tlfe individual who is called upon to do them, however im¬ 
portant they may b^ to the person who wishes to have them 
done for him. There are many countiies, and we believe Ben¬ 
gal is one of.them, wliere the mere produce of the soil is ordi¬ 
nal ily sufficiteut for the support of the entire population, that 
IS, where it feeds and clothes them, and produces a sufficient 
surplus to enable them to procure fiom without whatevei else 
(and itj IS little enough) tlicir wants extend to. In such a 
country it is clear that the population can exist and even thrive 
m the sense in which the Comraissioner of Dacca in Ins last 
paragraph speaks of them as prosperous, and as having nothing 
to complain of, and as they thrive in Assam, without any cooly 
laboiii to speak of, or any of the results of it, in the shape of 
roads, railroads, irrigation, or other works, well built cities, em¬ 
bankments, or reservoirs. A few tanks with water just good 
enough not lo poison the drinker i.s the only kind of work which 
can ho regarded as an absolute necessity. And even this is 
mdwidaally so remote a necessity, that, as may he witnessed 
in many villages in Bengal, people will drink churned up mnd 
and vegetable refuse for a long time before they will of then 
accowl labour at constructing or cleaning out a tank. 

, It seems obvious, then, that the necessity for labour other than 
agiicultural will not operate to prevent Bengal fiom passing into 
the state of Assam and from continuing to go on from had to 
worse as regards material progress. Are tho Government and 
its officials justified, then, m thinking that the attraction of high 
lemuneration will be ’eftectual in working a cure, and that, as 
Mr. Monro hopes, the demand will create a supply ? We think 
a little care will show that this is even a more broken roed to 
rely upon than that ofmecessity. 

if tlie demand was unlimited, there is no doubt that it would 
be certain to create a supply at last. We do not doubt that a 
gang of Brahmin coolies, who had passed the Entrance Exarrun- 
ation, could be got together by offering them each Rupees 
1,000 a month for their labour ; hut the problem is, first leaving 
Government out of the question, will the individual members of 
society be prepared to offer the terms which will he asked, or 
will they rather forego the object for which the labour is wanted, 
than pay the requisite price, and thus live in a state of uncivi¬ 
lised and unaspiring ease as in Assam ? 
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Now, Ibi^ depends precisely ofl the extent to which the price 
of labour nivst ns« bofoie it will operate as a suflicient induce¬ 
ment This again is a question which we aie com meed must 
be answeied as the Commissioner of Dacca answers it The ' 
obV cooly dlass \vill,contiuue to woik at a rate which, if high, 
will not be preposteious, but by doing so they will n^aily all lu 
another geneiation have iis.en to easier circumstances, ami the 
price will thcncefoith have to be such as wiU attiact mi^n ivko 
hace hilhoHo shiumf'd cooly labour to take io it 

Mr Simson says of his division .—“ The price oflfeied has not 
“ broyght the* lequired supply of labouiers, and it will not, 

“ and not cv^n if it should be laised ten times The peojile of 
“ these distiiets will only laboui at nnplea,''ant woik for otheis 
*' wlioij vi'iy pool indeed As soon as they pass the stage r)f 
“ jtoveily andean find any woik for themselves of which thc^y 
“ may themselves icceivetho pioiits, they will woik no mote for 
“ otheia, they will undoitake no woik for coniiact or hire ” 

We ate confident that every one, who has Iwl tho texpi'il'mce 
of endoavounng to induce any Bengallee who is above lahoui, as 
he thinks, toundoilake laboui, will iinhesitatinglv contirm what 
Mr Simeon says. If, as soem likely, the cogly class in many 
paits of Jiengal is ontiiely absorbed in another geneiation, there 
IS nothing to piovenl the ptice of laboiii mcreabing m anoyier 
twenty yenis to 20 or even 30 Rupees a mouth Preposteious as , 
tins may now seem, the prices now chargeil would have apjieated 
almost equally preposterous tweuty years ago With such 
prices it is evident that private enterprise must be annihilated ; 
only woiks necessary to existence will ^le uiidei taken , conser¬ 
vancy will be hopeless , all but the most thionged roads and 
communications will go to ruin , and water deteriorate more 
and moie. 

Covernment, it is true, will be ablcjto obtain labour if it 
cluxiM'a to payfoi it, but it is self-evident that Government, ,.with 
its alrendy too stationary revenue and already too expensive 
Ihiblio Woikh Depaitment, wull bo compelled to diaw m ijLs 
boihs also, and follow the example of private poisons in nhaudoh- 
ing tho rnajonty of its works To say that the life of Euiopeans 
in India will be a burden to them, that a transfer of an officer will 
bo equivalent to an exoihit.int fine, is only to point out some 
of the most trivial of tlie misfortunes, not worth nieutioiung, com¬ 
pared vMth the geneial decline of the community. 

Wc appeal, then, confidently to to our readers whether there 
is any good ground for supposing tliat the scarcity and high price 
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ol labour will, if Ir'ft alone, rottiedy tbemselveR fTay;e^they done 
so in Assam’ Have they done so in the Mauititiua the many 
couatnes iii tlic West Indies, the Governments ot which find it 
necessary to organise an expensive department of the State m 
order to introduce eoohos fioui India to piovide the reifiii&ife st p- 
plyoflahont ^ Evon in Beiiyal it'^elt; aie tin le any indications 
ot a re-ac*tl<*u or i> it a fact that that though the pieces ot labour 
I ." e 1 MMi (ui'a’n ai-ily, th ' C'la‘*s ahoie thatot the labouring class 
t'l'J 'Will 111 liuation to ii-soit to laboui i Andif the scar- 
co ^ 'I . o, i cTi*'i< 5 ino—wo might say iii legard to some paits of 
!’■ ng.d, couLiiiues uiueniedied—what will be the result’ Those 
who Iiave been in Assam knowhow to answer this question. Ail 
the minor roads will one alter the other have to be ahandoued 
owing to the expense of keeping them up ; intercommunication 
e.xcept by boat will be at an end. Tanks will go on getting 
wmse and worse; and every one shrink from the expense ot 
le-diggmg them ; uncultivated lands, orchaids, and topes, 
will be more and more roveied with injurious uiulei-growth, 
owing to the expense of employing labour to lOut it out, 
pucka bouses will fall raoie and more into rums ; diamage 
be neglected ; sanitation be checked, owing to the prohibitoi y 
puce rcijujsite to carry out sauitaiy measuies. and yet with all 
this the co.st of keeping up the police, peons, guards, &c, will be 
constantly increasing, and the tendency of the expenditure to out¬ 
run the revenue be more maiked than ever European enterpiise 
and capital will be diiven out of the mofusMl lu con.^equell( e ot the 
price of hired labourer; tlieexpenseof surveys will he doubled ,and 
Government will be told, as ii recently was m As.sam, that an 
ordei to erect masonry pillars to inaik boundanes, was impracti¬ 
cable, since the erection of such pillars lu such a place would 
cost a foitune 

If this is the state ;l,o which the Government wishes to reduce 
Bengal, by all means let It follow Mr. Chapman's advice, and 
leave matters to themselves; and indeed ouc may well ask whether 
in what wo havejust sketched we have not been delineating that 
which IS going on before our veiy eyes, ratUei than indulging 
in a prophetical picture. The evil is gi owing slowly no doubt, 
but not imperceptibly ; it is only too true that already the state of 
ibings in Lower Bengal is becoming so bad as to cause senous 
anxiety. On all sides, and from the most independent souices, 
one hears evidence that the state of the country is unquestionably 
detei lorating, We do not pretend to say that the scarcity of labour 
is the caute, but we believe it is one of the causes at work, and 
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l[>y no mefins the least efficacious. •From every quarter in the very 
districts w^re labour is expensive we hear ot the deterioration 
of the tanks, and‘that new ones are are not being constructed as 
hitherto The jungle is visibly growing upon the inhabitants, 
and all pei»sous unite m saying that village confeervaucy is worse 
than forineily All.the sin^Uer kiialls and water-ways are notori¬ 
ously silting up, and palkee travelling becoming an ihiposiliility, 
as we saw' fiom the lepoit's in many places w'here there are no 
loads 01 lailroads to replace it. Almost everywhere al&o m the 
interior pucka houaea arc tailing into decay ; oven the European 
houses at the Sliddcr Stations are getting into the same state, and 
no now ones are being built Baboo Joykissen Mookerjee well 
ilp.scribed the’othei <lay the contrast between the road-lnakiug 
and material progress which he witnessed up-country, as com- 
paied with the stagnation in Bengal, where we find that many 
old roads have been abandoned. New roads, it is true, are 
being constructed in many places, but the cost of them is enor¬ 
mous, and the Local Roads’ Fund hopelessly and. avowedly 
msohent, and compelled to stop all progres-^ A road cess is now 
pronounced to be the only possible means of extrication. 

Precisely the same may be said about embankments, which 
are getting out of repairs over the whole cduiitiy, while tho 
zemindars shiik the performance of their duty, terrihed at the 
enormous cost which it will involve. European capital, tod, is 
compelled slowly to abandon the contest As we have already' 
said, we do not protend to treat the bcaicily of labour as the only 
cause of all the misfortunes we have enumerated, and in many 
cases over speculation, no doubt, has* ruined tlie European 
capitalist, but the high prices of hired labo^ur have unquestion¬ 
ably contributed to his difficulties, and frequently been the 
inducement to have recourse to the illegal piessure which has 
biought him into contact with the local officials. Ccitain it is 
that almost all European capital is being driven out of Bengal 
Indigo has gone, tea-planting has suffered a rude shock,* and 
one speculation after another gets into difficulties. 

What then, m conclusion, are the remedies W'e would propo'>^,? 
This IS no doubt a most important question, but we believe that 
the task we have undertaken would be complete -even if we did 
not attempt to enter upon this question. The important point 
IS to draw attention to the intensity of the evil first When this 
is duly admitted and realised, the Governraeut and the public 
will be prepared to accept remedies w hich would otherwise be 
scointully iejected We will not, howcvei, shrink from indientiug 
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generally what we con^der are the remedies that are rcquiK'd, 
which consist of an alternative choice between thdt' sug^estt‘<l ' 
by the C/Oftimissioner of Chi*tagong and that by the Deputy 
Qoniinibsioner of Cachar. 

As ivo have just sajM, the cooly dfficiilty may be Regarded ns 
trivial and ummpoitant,—an inconvenience ’ to Eiiiopcans and 
officials, which will cure itself if left alone,—but nothing set ions 
or vital- or it may be regarded as a most impoitant and danger¬ 
ous evil which threatens to paiaHze all uselul works m the dis¬ 
tricts lo whith it extends oi inny extend heieafter; to stoj) almost 
all public woiks by the piohibitive cost whicli the execution of 
them will mvolvf , and, in one word, to convert Lower Bengal 
into Assam Wo are confident that we have failed utteily in 
dealing with the rpiO'tion unless we have succeeded m showing 
that the lattei is the true view, that the l.iboiii question m ludia 
is far raoio vital to the interests ot the countiy than the 
educational, and that it lies at the toot of economy in public 
woiks, roads, and comniumcatious, and, to a gieat extent, saui- 
tation. If the foimer view is adopted, it is useless looking for 
any preventive or remedial moaRuies, since nothing, such as the 
case requiies, would he listened to If, however, it be admitted 
that the jireseut system is radiually imsound, and lequnes llio 
intervention of Government to remeily it as fai as possible, then, 
as Lord Gliok Browne contends, the view of what constitute 
‘sound piiuciples'will be enlirely alteied, and there maybe 
some b(>|1e of success. 

What is wanted is l]bie active intervention of Government as 
it has intervened in the questiou of education and in the provi¬ 
sion of medicines and dispensaiies. Tins intervention might, wo 
believe, be siiccossfully exercised in two ways .—(1 ) by compul¬ 
sion and (2) by influence and agreement. 

The principle undiSilyiug the former is that the public shouhl 
tax ‘the individuals forming the community in labour, and not 
only in money, as is now done exclusively. We can see nothing 
in the eternal essence of things, which makes it less justifiable 
for the community to requue certain classes to give to fclie 
public a share of then labour than as it now does a sbaie of 
their income. As Lord Uhek Browne argues very cogently in a 
passage of his leport which has been omitted, there is nothing 
radically unjust or unfair, nor is it unprecedented in civilized 
conut lies, to require forced labour Speaking of this objection, 
ho says- 
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"I know that there is one objection to be surmounted, viz, 

'* that iirJlvis case even, tlmugh lates l)e fixed, it will be torceJ 
labour •To'this f reply that, as lej’ards all three, —beaieis, eaits, 
and coolies,—labour is forced already when recpiiKd ibi irboj^is, ^ 
apd tliat#when nations as civilized as oursttKes annuLiiIs huce 
many thoubaudapf thejr counti’ymen to labour as aolditu.s {ami 
run the risk ot losing then lives at times) against then will 
foi yeais foi the public'good, it seems woithy o‘f consuhia- 
tiou vsrhothei too much stress has not been laid on tin' asserted 
hanislnp of compelliug a man to wmk at lus own buhiuo^b loi 
thieo oi lour days in the year at fait wage's, whethor he wishes 
to itoik lor that particulcir emplovei oi not, wlu'n his doing 
bo will be ol'consideiahlo jmblic benefit.’^ • 

We may add that both in Farmland and here we aheady 
force persons to act as jurymoti, whether they like it or not 
Hut, as Mr Monio indicates in his letter, it is cpiite m aci oid- 
ance with the habits and customs of this country to tax peisoiih 
m this manner Even in Bengal it is consideit'd less degiading 
to be called upon by the Police or a public othcGr to peitoun 
some task lequumg labour than it is to do tlie s.iiae W'oik lor a 
jriivatc individual In Assam thg distinction is verv maikecl. 
We have not referred to the Assam lepoit, but one of the De¬ 
puty Commissioneis, M.ijoi Sherei, of Ivaimo<>p, explains so well 
the diffeient estimates held of lahmii rupiired by lompoteirt au- 
thoiity and voluntary labour foi line, that ive cannot do betteif 
tliaiv extract the passage — 

“ i think 1 may safely say that ‘puiely’ volimtaiy local 
labour is mt to ho obtained in Kamroop I am peifectly sure 
that a Eiiiopean traveller wanting to proceed from this to 
the ‘ Cossysdi Hills' oy * Upper Assam' bould not ([uit tins 
station and bcciue the necessary cairinge for himself and 
baggage in the shape of ‘local labour,’ witliout the aid of the 
piesiding civil authunty. I will even go*fuither than this, and 
state that even 1 myself, when proceeding on, ‘ public* dut>’ 
into the mofussil, am unuhleto secure voluutaiy ‘ local lalrour' 
for the cairuige of Government recoids or my own piivuto 
personal effects that I am compelled to take about witli mo 
“ I am given to undeistand by old and respectable native 
Assamese icsidcnts, that in the olden days, under the ohl 
‘ Ahom’ dynasty, sucli a thing as ‘ voluntary’ lahoui was un¬ 
known. 'J'his may appear stiange when we have so many 
gieat and lasting relics oi the old dynasty in the shape of 
tanks,'' hufuhi ^ enibanhtnents^' and pieces of arcfii' 
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tectiae that hem testimony to tlie vigour and energy of those 
who had the cany big out of such stupendous wofks,"»on which 
such an enoimoas amount of local labour ' must have been 
ejtpehded, but I believe the lufuimation tendered to be sub¬ 
stantially collect 4 I 

‘ The nntive agncultuial population jcould not wrrh vohin~ 
tfiTily under their ^ Ahoni rw/e/s,’ but they would cheerfully 
obey any order from the ^ pm amount^ power^ 'directing them 
to place their services for a time, as occasion demanded,' at the 
services of that luler to whom they oired fhei'^ allegiance, and 
1 believe niysolf that the same idea holds good to the pi esent 
day among the native laboiuing community undei the ‘ piesent 
regime .'*. 

“ I might go into the bazar and offer a rupee to a cooly 
to carry a icaaonablu load one day’s journey fiom this to (say) 
Buineehaut, aud 1 am perfectly siue no local cooly would step 
forward voluntarily to do the job 

“ In fact, I may as w^ell at once state that whether for ‘ pub¬ 
lic ’ or ‘ puvate purposes’ voluntaiy labour is not procurable 
except under special ciicumstances, as in the case of road 
contractors and the tea planting community, who manage to 
secure a certain amount of temporary local labour, but only 
by making laige advances beforehand But neither Govern¬ 
ment nor pnvate individuals can procure local coolios volun¬ 
tarily for the meie carnage of stoies or pnvate etfccts I'he 
aid of the distiict officer is a necessity when coolies are re¬ 
quired either for Government or for private individuals in ca.ses 
of emergency; coohes are readily piocnrable on tlie Deputy 
Commisioner’s issuing a porwannah directing a mouzadar to 
piocure aud send id so many men according to the size and 
population of liis mouzah. In all such cases it is self-evident 
that a certain amount of compulsion and impressment are 
employed . but the cctolies understand this, and do not object 
to it, as tliey are awate the older for their temporary services 
emanates fiom competent authority,” 

5’h6 following extract from Mill’s celebrated Assam report 
shows that Major SLerer is perfectly right in what he states 
of the ancient system :— 

7. The population was divided into khelhy numbering 
from 1,000 to 5,000 able-bodied men of one caste or calling 
under superior officers called borahs. A. hoi ah possessed au- 
tlionty over twenty ghots of paicks, each ghot consisting of 
thice paicks a sykeah ovci 100 ghots^ and a hazaree o\er 
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1,000 (jhots 'The whole were placed under an officer of State, 
either a jlfipohni pv a huronah 

'* 8 ‘One pAu;k fiotn e\ery f/hot was bound to labour for the 
kin^ or the officers of State, to whom his services were d.e- 
v#ted in^is patucular calling throughout "the year Such as 
weie not field-labourers paid in com, or had to give so much 
cloth, gold, or other articles winch they were Employed to 
produce The lull-men 'compounded for service by small pay¬ 
ments of cotton. The Kachuries trere bound to ufrre au pal-- 
kee-beaiers or coolien 

«•« « * « • * 

“ H The levenue system introduced by the Eritisli was 
but a motiification of tbat which pieviously existed. IHie cus¬ 
tom of accepting personal labor^ pri'ducts, and presents was 
abolished, and the whole of the revenue was taken in cash 

Of course, we would not advocate ihc piorniscuous forcing of 
labouicrs, but if the principle were adopted, an equitable system 
could easily be devised, by which villages or estates could be 
assessed at so much laboiii, and bound to provide wdikmcu when 
called upon hy (Government at a stated puce, variable according 
to the price of rice,—a power which Government would exorcise 
both for its own public works as well as for usVful private works 
in undertakings of which it approved. If the price were fixed 
at equivalent to that which an agncultuiist would oidinfliily 
earn in his own field, the duty would not become very unpo-* 
pillar, and the arrangement would have the effect of nccessa- 
iily keeping up and maintaiiiuig a labouring class 

We believe, however, that if Governiifent would exert its in¬ 
fluence, a similar lenult miglit be obtained by contract only, 
in the m.'uuicr indicated Viy Mr Edgar as stated in para. 15 of 
the repott of the Coramissionei of Dacca. This would be es¬ 
pecially practicable on waste lands or Goveinraeut estates 
'J’o the foimer the Oommissioners miglTt, in correspondence 
with the Comnii-sioneis of Chita Nagporc or behar'j in¬ 
duce bodies of coolies to migrate, and tlien settle them on 
these lands at advantageous terras, on the express conditiftn 
that they should always be ready to furnish Government with 
a ceitain nuinbei of coolies or hearers calculated«,t aperc^niage 
on their strength, at a reasonable rate vanable fiom time to 
time as before ■ lefusal would make them liable to eject- 
ment. In Ooveinmont •estates, too, the Collectors might nse 
their influence to fostei the supply of the cooly class by 
granting leases on advantageous tcims to all those who would 
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ijiideitako either to give their jx^rsonal service, or m the case of 
ii villaixc or imruher of 13’ots united together, to furnish a cer- 
inin definite (quantity of labour Zenuudars might be nivited to 
follow the same pvstcni, and wc believe that many of them aie 
so semible of the e/ils ro^sulting fiom the piesfuit sf-arcit}' of 
c<)oho«, that they would easily be iudne<'d to co-operate, and 
would suppott Gotfernmeut m tins Ccuse more readily than they 
do 111 fostering education and eKcinig schools It might be 
pointed out that the .uiuibilatiou of the cooly class is a serious 
evil, and that though no one's hluaty would be luterfeied with, 
eucourageuient would be givrii to all tliose who tire ivillmg to 
Avoilc for hue at those season'^ and times of the year wlieii they 
are not woiking on ihcir land. Among the infeiior classes men 
of influence might* be encouraged to enrol themselves as sirdars, 
ready to ])n)cnrc coolies foi Government iiL ceitam fixed rates 
w'heti icfjuned, on eondition of receiving a ceitaiu coinmisoioii 
on tlio numbei engaged 

lJut, as we have s.iui, details cannot be expected from us. 
We lone a<‘eompli''lied oin objeci if we have succeeded in pei- 
Miadmg (an leadeis gent'ndly that the existing scarcity of Ja- 
boui is mining Lowei liengal, and will rum it so far as the 
in'joductioii of capit<xl and material progress are conceiiied, still 
more as tirrni goes on , and that the causes' at work are such as 
oJhd 110 K^asonabie piosjietb of working out their own remedy, 
'but w'lll continue year by yeai to intensify ns the piofits of the 
remaining coolies mciea'^e, and their absorption into the 
cl.I'-'s above Ibem is coinpieted W(j al.so luaintaui most lesohi- 
tcly that no sound principle is violated even if (loveiimient 
institutes a sort of laliour con.scriptiou in Bengal, in fact, tliat 
tire violation would be more erpntable and more justifiable 
tb.ui that which now take place whenever tioops have to be 
moved from one place to another and the first cart and fiist 
man that lan be seize’d are impressed for the task. 

If,‘ however, the pluck (for so we regard it) of Government 
is une(|ual to the demand winch this w'oiild make upon it, we 
still maintain that the most legitimate and unimpeachable x)x- 
crcise of influence will bo sufficient to stem the evil in a great 
measure, and tliat the lamllordb and, as one of them, Govern¬ 
ment can best meet the difficulty by only letting laud to those 
who will hot be above labom Many ryots will even stdl do 
wuik foi their zemindars which they wfll do for no one else 

If, however, the advocates of the Jatsier iaire principle are 
.still allowed to cany the day , if misapplied political economy 
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U again to be permitteJ to reg^ilate the action of Government, 
then we ’inournfplly anticipate that the pictuie of Bengal will 
be more* and more humiliating. We do not for a moment, im¬ 
agine that theie will be danger of want or starvation ; oti 
the contmry, a famine would perhaps sta^e off the other evil 
lor yeais, by foioing large classes to take to labour m cider to 
reserve life. There will be^ease and plenty, so far as jease is com- 
patilde with unwholesr)me water, endemic fever, and encroach- 
iiig vegetation: but all attempts to develop the resouices of 
the countiy, to check its giowing insanitation, to inspiie phy¬ 
sical .energy irfto its population, will be at an end, Assam was, 
as Major bherer tells us, once at least as eneigetic a countiy as 
Bengal, its works, its tanks, its embankments at least *fs nume 
ions ; and the imn which has overtaken them will slowly but 
surely oveitake the woiks in Bengal. 
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INDIAN ANNALS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE.—No 24 . 

W E have received the 21111 Numhei of the Indian Annals cd 
Medical Science,” published in July. The issiu' is, ns usual, 
replete with mattei of technical value and iutf*resf, and contains 
also much that is attiactive to the geneial reader. It opens with 
an address hy Di Fayier to the Bengal Branch of the Briti.s]i 
Medical Assochilion, in which the author states his vieivs on 
the vexed question of accommodation in our piincipal metio 
politan hospital The number of [latients leceived in the 
wards of tlie Medical College Ho.spital ha.s, as is now geneiallv 
known, undergone recent loihiction, with the object of jirovidiug 
increased space for individuals, and it is alleged hy the 
College autho111les that the results of the iiieasme have been 
Kill lactery Outside opimou, however, has taken a diffeient 
diivi,ti<'ii 'I'he sc,4H Iy ot hi)-<j)ital accommodation m Calcutta, 
r \w iJmiU It i a-, bt cij a little c\agi*eiated, has been ad- 

. u .tgaiij-it the ^u-’tiiesB of the change It is argued that 
.i.e t '.ulthcf lestiicLmg the admission of sick cannot be measui- 
‘hI by any t.tvoiahh* change wilhm the wards, but must include 
tlic hde t>f those turned tiora the doois under the new system ; 
that to jUsUfy such a • pieceduro, facts of the most conclusive 
iiatuie will alone suffice in a hospital, whicli, notwithstauding 
its educational purposes, came into existence for the benefit ot 
the sick pool of Calcutta ; and that the facts adduced by the ofli- 
ems of the ho.spital, so far fiom having this chaiucier, piove, if 
they piovo anythiug'at all, that the giowmg moitaiity of native 
patients is due to causes independent of the liospital altogether, 
since, years ago, when the city was differently ciicumstanced, the 
hospital ot the day, with its cruder science, primitive construction, 
and larger number ot inmates, showed moituaiy figures very 
small in compaiison with those now presented. Moieover, it is 
observed that m one laige and important pait of the institution, 
no leductiori of numheis hu'. taken place, but the irnpiovoinent 
in moitjliiv is as inaiked here, dunngitho period selected for 
comp'.nsun, a.s el.sewherc We are forced to think tliat the 
Coliegc authoiities have taken too narrow a view of their 
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]H)Silioi\ with i6ganl to the sick of tlie mrtiopoli^i, and also tha^ 
facts, as f.il*hs they^ liavc yet heoii developed, aiie stu n'jfly against 
tijeui I>i. Fayiei’s views, as tliObo of one eoneeined lu Inin^Mug 
about tlie alteration, aie naturally in itstavonr The reinaiuiU'*i 
of ^he add4es« is dtnoted to matteis puiely pfofessional. 

JDr. Hud folloivs lAvith an entoitaimiitif eb‘<ay on “ Jdiosynciasy 
Tlie term, as employed by the author, his a very wide lanoe ol 
uieaiiiug , for, in the com so of the article, it is made by implica¬ 
tion to embrace tlie distinguishing featuies of almost all distiu- 
guislMble tilings He sets out with an assumption that pecu¬ 
liarities of individual constitution aie solely due to the luflueiice 
ol oxtferual agents, liy first asserting that in all our organs and 
tissues, normal structure, ({iiality, and function, are so determined, 
both as to origin and subsequent development “ Eaeb tissue,” 
he says, appears to be moved by certain agents, and by othei 
‘‘ agents not to be moved at all. » * * -* WHien it liappens 

“ tliat these elements, which only have the power to move a cei- 
“ tain tissue, are withdrawn, that tissue, for lack of Qxeicise, hc- 
‘ gms to waste. By a retcrence to this principle I explain the 
“ phenomenon of a man becoming idiotic while undergoing n 
‘‘ couise of solitary confinement ” This is a fan example of the 
lyicomproiiiising realism which has taken possession ol Dr. Bird’.s 
mind All the influence which creates and mollifies the mind of 
man is the mtiuenco of external things. \V c aie not allowed 
even to siipp-ose that there can be original internal motion of 
any kind Volition, design, directing and controlling force, oven 
a reciprocal action of maul on matter, aie not tolerated fora 
moment. Man is a creature of circumsfiiuces, and of nothinjir 
else ; and if one should dare to breathe the name of free-will, we 
tiemble foi his destiny at the hands of Dr. Bird Yet his first 
illustration is scarcely a happy one If idiocy, following solitaiy 
confinement, be but an example of a universal law, what h 
to be said of cases in which no such lesult is seen , nay n^oio, 
of cases where great efforts of genius have grown out of the »ame 
position*'* 

Strange as it may now appear lu so stem a realist, Dr Bird ' 
IS a staunch adherent of deductive reasoning , not that he 
makes any formal declaration of such a creed, bul from begin¬ 
ning to end of his paper, as in the above example, be assumes 
Ins law, and applies it to his facts External things, accoiding 
to him, are the solo agents m the formation of human mind and 
cliaiacto) ; yet the mind that would anno at sound conclusions 
must not exercise itself, as the mind of Bacon would do, and that 
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of Newton has done, in the diligent observation of facts, and 
inductive formatiokn of an hypothesis to be afterwaids’tested by 
further facts, until it is pioved to bo law. The first assumption of 
a principle is seen in every argument this essay contains, and no¬ 
tably in an attack On the piescnt method of investigating the 
causation of disease, by searching for special antecedents and call¬ 
ing them causes; for the author contends that diseases are due to 
no single cause, but to a combination of all the influences to 
“ which we arc being subjected when they manifest themselves 
“ in oui tissue,"—influences which, from the context, we find to 
embiace the operation of all the known forces of nature. Very 
probable indeed , and far be it from us even to affect a sneer at 
the expansive minds of those who devote themselves to the stud}' 
of cosmical phenomena on the largest scale, in their bearing on 
our well-being . but are we therefore prohibited from carefully 
noting and weighing the last link in the chain, the proximate 
fact, the only link, it may be, that is appreciable by our senses ? 
Is it not rather true that a link so found is a step upwards to an 
antecedent link, and so loads us along the road to sound gener- 
alisatiou, from effect to cause, from facts to principles, from 
instances to laws, and so in the end to ttiosc combinations, if they 
exist, which Dr. Bird would have us assume m the outset ? If| 
however, the doctrine of special “poisons’' is so contemptible, what 
shaft we say for our antidotes? If the miasm which brings an ague 
is not a single tangible agent or force, what is the nature of the 
quinine that counteracts it? What a raie embodiment of vast 
and varied forces its little crystals must present, when they over¬ 
throw at once the great febnfic combmatioua of our author ? 
Does Dr. Bird need to be reminded of the simple fact from 
which Newton evolved the machinery of the universe ? or to be 
told 'that Kepler reasoned in the opposite direction, and that 
thiee special laws record the labour of his life-time ? 

Bqt, philosophy apart, Dr. Bird has produced, as we have said, 
a very entei taming essay ; and those who are diverted by the 
eccentricities of their kind, will do well to follow him through 
his examples of idiosyncrasy. They take the form of personal 
anecdotes, told not unfrequently with a mey humour which 
well befits theha. We must content ourselves with a single 
instance ;—“ A. B. was a young military man of fair family and 
“ abundant fortune, and passed in the world for a man of aver- 
“ age abilities and good morals. He 'seemed to care little for 
“ the society of women, and it was therefore with no little con- 
cern and astonishment that ins relations discoveied he had 
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'' fallen violoiitly in love with a^voniau who was iwioij his ugc, 
"and wlW was so deficient in lutolligence as to he conMdeii‘d 
“ an idiot. * She‘Also slobheied as she talked So infatuated 
" was this youth with this old woman, tliat Ijo would sit by* Iini 
" |or hours, puiruig over her, and wiping the slohboiJi from her 
" chin He recovered fipin his attack after two or thice weeks' 
“ suffering, and is now maiiied in accoidanoe wrtli cominon 

taste and the wishes of his friends 

"The above case," Dr Bird adds witlmnoie emphasis Ili.i,n 
chivalry, " is to be explained m thes.iuie way as a love of assake- 
" tida and otljer stinks.” 

But Dr. Bird is not always grote.sque Ho c.in be aitistic 
on occasion 'We extiaet the following from aiiothoi peitiou ot 
his papei. If the argument fiom analogy will not bear much 
criticism, the picture at least is prettily painted. The subject 
IS Memory : " Many find it difficult to realise to themselves 
" how It IS possible for the experiences of a life-time to be stored 
“ up in the brain-tissues. I will try to lielp the faith of those 
" men with an illustration, I take an EngUtah Bible and show 
" it to a savage who is ignorant of the history ot the civil- 
" ised world, and who has never heard of printing ; and I 
" tell him that on its pages arc written «trange and event- 
•' till lecords—records of men's lives, of the riho of nations, 
" of wars and tiealies, of the origin and establishaieut of <011- 
" gous, of the decline and fall of empires, &c. Ho IlsIous and* 
" looks, buc the crooked characters in which these histories are 
" traced, excite in him fewer ideas than the surface of the 
" banen country to which he is accustomed does. Ho sees so 
" many ounces of paper covered with black tracings, hut they are 
" as blank to Ins mind as so many ounces of wood or stone. 
“ To the same savage I show a human brain, and ip, like 
“ manner I toll him that within its folded structure is written 
* tlie record of au eventful life. Hero 1% the account of our 
“ struggle lor position, there the stoiy of our loves aud vinibi- 
" tions ; within this fold lies the tale of our joys and triumphs, 
“ witliin that, of our sorrows and boreavemonts Here are 
“ the traces of fluent and flexible childhood, heie of a gusb- 
“ ing and enthusiastic youth, here of a cold and resolute man- 
" hood, and there of a selfish old age; and see over all the 
“ lutrioate web, hopes and fears are scattcied like the lights and 
" shadows of a landscajDe. He looks and listens, but the folded 

tibsnos, as in the case of the written leaves, impress him no 
“moic than so much wood 01 stone does. Hoasoning m thi-s 
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“ w.iy, 'VO ai(‘ al)le to see how it js possil»le for j() oi (>() unnocs 
“of braui-tibhiio to bo tho sheet on which aie iinplt-^sed tlic 
‘‘vaiied expeiienu^s of a life, and how the time 'may come 
“when by the a'^slsLauce of upparcdns we may by nmumeiable 
“ cumpavjbons (onic^ to bo able to load those impnissioiis i),s 
“easily as a Fiji savage can be brought,in th^se days to read 
“the printed Bible." 

It IS riuel'to disfii,uie so fan a ak<deh, but we must ask Dr. 
Bud how often m the couise of a single year, by uatuial pro¬ 
cess of nutnhou and decay, is eveny cell and fibre ol the brain 
destioyed a'ld leplaced , and il the coiebial lecoisis ot event¬ 
ful lives aie inoiely as writings on tissue, how does the impiess 
survive the ccasi less structuie-change, without which theie can 
be no life m man ^ 

Among the lemaining articles of this issue of the Annals,’’ 
we ohsene some “ Hough Notes” by IVlr. Oldham on the geologi¬ 
cal constitution of the sod on which our pimcipal militaiy 
stations are placed. The connexion between peculi.inty of soil 
and epidemic disease is becoming an important point of euquiiy 
iindei the guidance of Proh'ssoi Pettenkoffer , and we do not 
doubt that our sanitary otiicers will feel iudebted to Air Oldham 
foi tills contiibution lu aid of then researches Dr Francis s 
papei on Army Hospital Equipment is based on a careful study, 
at tlvj Pans Exhibition, of all modern improvements. We regret 
that iirn(‘ and sjiace do not admit ot our noticing it at gieater 
length. It will well repay the perusal of tho&c luteiested m 
the subject. 


A l^indicatnm of the Character and AdminiBCralion of Sir 
Thomas R'timbuld, Bart, Governor of Madias in 177 ^- 80 , 
from the misrrpresentationi, of Colonel Wdhs, Mr, Mill, 
and other Jlutorians of British India: iTicluding an e.i- 
am tn at ion of Mr. Ilastiug&s relations with Sir Thomas 
Rumhold. By his Dauuuteu, the late Elizabeth Anne 
.Kumbold. London: Longman, Oieen, Reader, and Dyer, 
18 ( 18 . 

A STORY is told of Sir Walter Raleigh that one afternoon 
during the time he was engaged on his History of the 
H^orld, he witnessed in one of the couits pf the Tower a quarrel 
betwei-n two men, wdiich ended in a murder Two of his filends 
r’omin , to s(ie him immediately alter, so entirely disagreed, not 
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only bolweoii'tljicmsf'lvr‘'i, but him m tlini relation of tho 
circiniLstiftico, th^t Sii Walter m a lage heized the inauuscript 
volume^ of liis hjstoiy and flung them into the fire, exclaim¬ 
ing that it way not for him to relate the history ol the world • 
i& ho could not relate what he had seen a *(juarter of an hour 
before The action was <in extravagant one, but it illusi rates a 
feeling which all students^have, that iii spite of oui.thcoiies for 
tlie analysis of ancient histoiy, we can never be suie that wo 
have facts and events as they actually occurred , and that even 
where tlieie can be no doubt lespectmg the leading events thom- 
selvQs, we cail nevei know that wo have the iiuth regaiding 
the diameter and motives of the actors Tlie temptation to 
generalize fioni impeifect data, or gather our estimates o! charac¬ 
ter fiom piejiuhced sources, has often resulted iii the distoi tion 
of histoiy, and in senous injury to men who have ileseived 
well of their countiy , and although ‘ pictured pagers,' like those 
of Macaulay, may have the merit of investing histoiy with an 
interest that is life-hke and enchanting, there is ahvays a fear 
lest, owing to the individual temperament or educatiopal bias 
of the historian, the pictures should [irove to he rather the ofl- 
spiing of fancy than a reproduction of the reality. 

We aio convinced that the real history of India has yet to 
be written. We have got its leading political features, but^ not 
the tnie character of many of its chief actois, or the influ¬ 
ences by Winch they were swayed We aie still at the mercy of 
histoiian dogmatism Many of the events, too, are too clu.se to 
our own times to be treated of dispassionately, or with the full- 
iies.s which IS only a.ttainabic when the actois are removed by a 
consuloiable interval from the record of thejr deeds. The 'Vin¬ 
dication of tlie Ohaiacter and Administration of Sir Thomas Bum < 

1 old," shows how Indian historians may raisrepreseut th6 men 
they write about, under the influence of prejudice, or one-sided 
statements, or inability to leach the most reliable .sources of in 
formation, ©r all combined Sii Thomas Rurnbold, Governor of 
Madras m 1778 - 80 , i.s charged with having subordinated his eiit^ie 
administration to his own corrupt ends. Led away, no doubt, 
\ty the fact of certain pioceedmgs in Parliament, and the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties that greeted him on his return to his native 
land, out writer.s of Indian histoiy have unwittingly injured the 
memory of a man who now appears to have deserved very 
different treatment. Sur Thomas Kumbold is accused of having 
transmitted four lakhs and a half of lupees to England only 
SIX months after he had become Goveinoi of Madras,—a sum 
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out of all proportion to his lawful emoluments. Shortly before 
liis .iriival at Al.ulras, a Committee of Circuit Jia-d heefi appoint¬ 
ed jto complete a settlement vvith the zemindars of the North¬ 
ern Ciicars This Commisbion Sir Thomas is charged with 
having cancelled In ordei to secure to himself an milawfnl 
advantage by gettim* the zemindars to transact business with 
himself aloije at Madias Ho is also accused of complicity with 
his Secietary, Mr Redhead, in regaid to a bribe of a lakh of 
rupees offeied to the latter by Seotaram Raj, who sought to be 
re-instated as Dewau of his hiothoi the zemindar of Vizagapa- 
tam, and Avho was accordmglv re-mstateil, notwithstauding his 
brotlun’s remonstrances Ami it has been believed^ and hitheito 
accepted as hntoiy, that the ci ten instances coniioctcd with the 
transfer of the Guntoor Circar, betniyed an undeihaud dealing 
which could only have been prompted by the same urepressible 
lust that bad marked his other transactions These are the 
piincipal charges against him, and for the Ja^.i eighty yeais his 
memory has been overshadowed by them. 

The ‘ Vindication’ by his daughter, who devoted the best years 
of her life to the collection and analj'sis of all the lecoids on 
the subject that could possibly be procured, meets all thi^ 
charges urged m Mr. Dundas's Bill, and shows, not only that 
tliey woie unfounded, but that the historians of the day, and 
•especially Mill, have simply accepted the statements of h^ 
accusers instead of basing their judgment on the results of 
the Parliamentary inquiry. So satisfactory is the evidence of 
documents, many of which have only now for the first time 
come to light, that Mr. Marshman, to whom Miss Rumbold 
took her manusenpt, has, in a long appendix to the first volume 
of his history as published by Longmans, 1867, acknowledged 
that ‘ this chapter of Indian history requires to be wTitteu 
afresh’ ‘The interests of historical truth,* he adds, ‘demand 
this ^candid admission, and render it'necessary to place before 
the reader the clear explanations which these documents afford, 
of* various points on which Ins (Sir T.'s) conduct has been 
impeached,’ 

Miss Rumbold has shown that the money her father sent 
home from M adras was not all his own, a considerable portion 
of it having belonged to Sir Hector Munro ; and that wbat 
was his had been realized in Bengal, where he had for 
twelve years been a Civilian and chief of the factory of Pat¬ 
na, it is now proved tliat Sii Thoimih did a wise thing m 
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*(!ispensing wifeh the Committee of Circuit, who were not only 
sure to 4ave been baffled by tne zemindars, but whose action 
was already foitfentmg hostility to the British Government, 
and that the Cdurt of J^irectors expressed then- appioVal of 
hi^ conduct. It IS now proved that Mr. U^dliead never had * 
the confidence of ^Sir Thomas, and that the Counsel for the 
Bill of Pams and Penalties abandoned the charge of bribeiy 
on finding that it could not be sustained. It is'now proved 
that the Dewau who had supplanted Seet^ram Raj was found 
to have been a defaulter, and that Seetaram was re-instated 
after a lecoacikation had been brought about between the 
bi others. 

In some respects the most seiious accusation »brought 
against Sir Thomas was that in connection with the transfer 
of the Guntoor Ciicar. The stoiy is too long to be rejieated 
here. Suffice it to say that the confederacy formed by the 
Nizam is now shown to have existed before the tiansfer, and 
not, as has been supposed, to have been originally suggested 
by it It IS also clear that the hostility of the Nizam was owing 
to the suppoit given by Uastings to Raghoba ami the Rajah of 
Bcrar , and that the war in the Carnatic, so far from having 
been provoked by the Madras Government,> was designed at 
a date anterior to the formation of the Nizam's coiiledeiacy, 
and may be mainly attributed to the Mahratta War. Indeed, 
IM iss lluml'old’s ‘ Vindication’ discloses the fact that ‘ the fiist 
censure ever addressed by the Court of Directors to Sir Tnomas 
Ruiubold, and which was accompanied by a sentence of banish¬ 
ment from the service, was dated three months after they had 
received his formal resignation, under circumstances explained 
by himself, which precluded his ever seeking fuither employ¬ 
ment in the climate of India’; that when‘the Directors, went 
through the mockery of disuimsing him from a service wliicli 
he had already relinquished, it was osteusibly tor moasnre.s 
carried ouj at Madras, with every detail of which they had 
been acquainted for much above a twelve-month, and at 
which they had testified no dissatisfaction'; that not only weie 
all these accusations placed in a very ditfcient hglit, or utter¬ 
ly disproved at the bar of the House of Commons, but that 
some of the charges, made veiy promiuent in Mr. Mill’s history, 
had been abandoned as ‘ untenable articles of the Bills of 
Pains and Penalties, b^ore any evideuce in support of them had 
been attempted on the* part of the accusers’ ; and that the Bill 
itseit was withdrawn twenty months after it had been presented, 

• 1 B 
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Ono other circnmslaiice to which pio'minence w given in the 
‘Vindication,’ is the conduct 'bf liafitings, whose . ^nmity is 
believed to have been excited against Sir. Thomas, owing 
to the latter’s having boldly protested against the Mahratta 
War, ‘ the war of the Directors dupeil by the Council of Bom¬ 
bay/ But on this question we cannot enter here ‘ “ 

M iss Rumbold’s book concludes with a vMuablo appendix 
of statements and ilocuments relating to her fathei’s adminis¬ 
tration. The enti|p volume is well woith reading, and can¬ 
not but bo legalded as an important contribution to authen¬ 
tic Indian histoiy 


Indian Polity : a View of the System of Administrntioii la 
India. By Major Gkesney honymans^ Greeti, and Co 

T his luteiestmg work, especially interesting at a time when 
the administrative machinery of India is so much discussed, 
loquiies a fuller analysis than can be given to it in a short 
notice. We hope therefore to bo able to present our readers in 
0111 next number with a paper on the .subject which could not 
be prepared in time for this volume. Tlie author’s name is 
Rutbcient to ensure the sale of the work without any com- 
raeudation from us. 


Scrncs from the Rdmdyqna By Ralph T H Griffitti, M A. 
lAmdon Truhner Co Calcutta IV Newman ^ Co 
Benares E. J. Lazarus Co., 1858 

G oethe says somewhere m bis Autobiography, that that 
which is really valuable is what remains of a poet wheu he is 
transljited into prose ; and it may he observed that the great Ger¬ 
man poet seldom departed from this principle. WheUhe wished 
to .cxpiess the spirit of Greek or Italian poetry, as in the second 
part of Faust,be did not translate—he imitated. It is doubtful 
•whothej, even vvith this method, he succeeded in transfusing the 
cold, seif-restraihed majesty of Sophocles into Geiman. We 
<mrselves liave never met with any one who admired the Helena, 
— with few who even professed to understand it. To us there is 
eoiiK'thing quite melancholy in the flood of translations of an¬ 
cient authors, which at present inundates England. The only 
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tinuRlatioii«!,that live, are those that, like Topo’s, depart veiy 
widely indeed from the spirit of the original A loally laithful 
translation must lie “caviare to the vulgar " No one can un^er- 
'tand it who is not a perfect master of the original; and wo oui^- 
s(‘h’es could never see why such a person iieoQii a tianalation at 
all. Still we fear that Ildraco will go on being translated till the 
“ciaekof doom.” It is doubtful wlicther, if he had foiesoeii 
the toituiing he was to undergo, he would have been willing 
that “ so large a poition of himself should escape Lilntmn 

Mr Griffith^may be said to bo the Pope to the Indian Honifr 
It the pioblera were capable of solution, we liavo nos,<loabi (hat he 
would solve it. His verses aie melodious and full of spmf, and 
have the true poetic ring about them whenever he gets <piite 
clear of the original In his first selection from the H<Uuai/iunf^ 
he attains tins happy liberation. We cannot say that his polished 
versos expiess the busmess-like accuracy of the original We are 
very glad that they do not. Invaluable as the picture of the 
ideal Brahminical state is in a historical point of view, it is 
essentially prose, ainl very dull prose too Pluto wouhl nt'vci 
h e roused the indignation of Tertullian if his ‘ Republic" had 
been written in this stylo. Ml Giiffitli occasionally touches upon 
the onginal, but he lias too mucli poetical taste to attempt 
translation properly so called. 

The next tian.slation is not like the previous, in Macaufay’s 
ballad-metie, but m that of Pope But the autnor has given' 
his verses a flexibility and freedom whioli arc not to be found in 
Pope"s well balanced distiches. In this he seems to follow 
Mattliew Arnold in his Tristram and Isliult One extract will 
give an idea of the author’s stiengfh and of fiis weakness In the 
complaint against Ravana, W'hich the gods address to Brahma, 
we find the lines— 

“ From him the sun reetranib his wonteil glow, 

“ Nor dares the wind upon hia face to blow, 

“ And ocean necklaeed with the wandering wave^ 

“ Stills the wild waters till they cease to lave 
O Fathei ! lend us thme avenging aid, 

“ And slay this fiend, foi we are sore aft aid " 

The admirable expression, “necklaced with the wandering 
wave,” 18 almost a liteial translation of the Sanscrit mahdrmimaH. 
“ Stills the wild watei^s till they cease to lave,” is a poetical 
expansion of which means "‘trembles.” The less, 

said about the last hue, the better 
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The “ Alexandiiaij*' eleganco-of Kdlidasa is mdro easily trans-. 
fused into English, than the simplicity of the^^Bdmdyana But 
the insuperable difficulty of translating Hindoo poetry into our 
language consists in this, that the ideas of the original are 
often unintelligible without a considerable knowledge of Hineloa 
thought, often such as to any European of taste must be positive¬ 
ly repulsive. In illustration of this we will quote from Mi. 
Griffith’s Birth of RSma*’ two lines, where an altogether dif¬ 
ferent idea is given by the translator, from that which was ui 
the mmd of Kalidasa. Speaking of Dasdratha, the translator 
says — 

“ No feing he deemed with him m blip's could vif. 

' “ No, i.or the Father of the earth and sky " 

We do not believe that so distinguished a Sanscrit scholar as 
Mr. Griffith could dream for a moment that these words exjiress- 
cd the sense of the passage. Mallindtha explains it thus * He 
thought himself to be reverenced as being the father of the Fathm 
of the universe (? e., Vishnu, who was incarnate m his three wives). 
It IS obvious that this idea could never have assumed a poetical 
coloring in English. Accoidingly it has to be suppiessed. On 
the same principle, in another passage, moksha is translated 
“ bliss ” The truth is that Mi. Giiffith has done all that could be 
dong, but it is difficult enough to translate Greek poems into 
tolerable English veise. In thecajse of Oriental compositions, the 
didiculty IS increased ten-fold. We hold thf* gem of the whole 
collection to be the buppliant Dove. We regret to say that we 
have not had an opportunity of comparmg this with the original, 
to which we have no doubt that it is far superior. 

One word with respect to the preface, m which there is a criti¬ 
cism of the Mdhdbhdrata fiom the orthodox Hindoo stand-point 
We do not wish to controveit the assertion that the general 
moral tone of the Ed'mdyanui.v& lofty. It is perhaps as lofty as 
that of the Iliad or Odyssey, though we fail to see the perfection 
of Bdma^s character. But we do not think that the' writer has 
shewn much discrimination m praising the magnificent desenp- 
tioQs of battle scenes found in the Rdmdyana, Let any one com¬ 
pare the death of Hector with that of B^lvana The latter monster 
having ten heatlis, is destroyed by means of a missive prepared 
expressly for the purpose, which m the air separates into ten 
ciescent-headed arrows (similar to those with which command¬ 
ers used to cut off the heads of running'ostriches m the Roman 
amplutheatre), each of which amputates a head. The admirable 
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mgemufy wit^i ^vliicli the lueanfs are adapted to Uie end, robs the 
scene oF aJl intgreat Tastes differ, and the taste of India is not 
that of Kuropo, Wc are mclined to believe that few battle pieces 
in Hindoo poetry could have any interest for a European. Thoic. 
Ilf nothing of the charmf —of the hupts certcfminis ffauiha Oiii 
enthusiasm is frittered* away with tedious and iriterininable 
Ruperuaturalism The strength of the Hindoo poets lies rather 
lu tenderness and in descriptions of natuial scenery. However, a 
vivid interest appears to bo excited now in Indian antiquitieh, 
and we have no doubt that these scenes from the Rdntdt/arta will 
be eagerly I'ead both here and in England, especially as they 
will be supplemented with an admirable commentary in Mr. 
Talboys Wheeler's forthcoming volume 


Thf‘ Anglo-Indinn Lyre ; or, the Asian Mi/strn/^ and other 
Poems By William Edwin Canto-phei. DeUmario and 
Co. 

W E have much pleasure m noticing an ’unpretending little 
volilme of poems put forth by Mr Cantoplmr, of the 
Hooghly College, with the undisguided intention of \ indicating 
Ins claim to departmental promotion, Mr Cantophor, by show-" 
ing that his thoughts and writings are of a superior quality, 
wishes to gam, in the verdict of public opinion, some equiva¬ 
lent to a nuiversity degree, which he considers a sine qua non 
to the favour of those who dispose of the patronage of 
Educational appointments in Bengal While we wish Mr Can- 
topher every success, and believe him to be worthy of that 
which he covets, we cannot help remarking that the Preface, 
in which he states his views thus bluntly, contains some things 
which are.not in accordance with our ideas of good tosto'' The 
author has evidently been in the habit of dwelling alone and 
apart from common sympathy. He is too anxious to take tlie 
public into his confidence, and to draw their attention to his 
forlorn state, and other matters, which, however intort sting 
in themselves, are more fit for a private audience than to 
be included in a volume addressed to the public But not¬ 
withstanding these ©crors of taste, we see much to admire 
■and little to find fault with in this volume, which is certainly 
worthy, of all it aspires to, a place in the Anglo-Indian Lyre 
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The ihyme and ihytlim are‘geneially true, altlioiigh it is 
JVJt CautopliGj’s niisiortnne occaMoua-lly to spoil a. really fine 
hit with a had ihynie, or, to strctcli that much abused qualify 
-HTpoetic License—a little beyond the usually conceded litnits. 
Foi instance, in the 'Asian Mystery/fourth stanza,‘we find>'a 
veiy fine piece .— 


Ho come‘», the terroj of the Indian plains ! 

Throin^h all her hundied bomul'«, from every bide, 

Ko-e< iioos tin dtuad name—'I’he (ihiznevide ! 

And Kumunut's speds, attest the Mobleni’a gams,* 

"^Vhat though ho forged not the Mi'tor'a eluins, 

('eased not with him the flash of sounitar, 

Ceased not the advancing tide of Moslem war 
Ficsh hoideti on hoides the crumbling ranks supply, 

IJ'beok and Palan tor the conquest vie , 

And Tiima’b gory path, and Hubei's might, 

And Akliai's lot tunes in the listed fight, 

End in AuiUHgj;ebe'‘> f,cepiie hiight 

Here the impression caused by a very fine [lassage is some 
what maned by the slioiteoniinos uf the last line. 

At the end of an entliusiastic note on England, we find what 
we consider the real gem of the volume Of all the allusions 
to his domestic misfortunes the prettiest, teuderest, and most 
alloii^able — 

"Wheie the shadows lower 
Hy lone NiMiheU’h cieen, 

Where the eaily wihl-flower— 

{Shakes its head unseen, 

There, round one spot, my heart btdl lingei ■=', 

Drawn ceaselessly by hidden lingera, 
h’oi there a grass-grown mound 
Lifts up its mouldering bead, 

Marking the narrow bound 

Where sleeps the blessed dead. 

* Within Its sae,red precineta he , 

AH otife was mine by love’s must tender tie 

The ' Asian Mystei 7 ’ had alieady appeared in the columns'of 
file Indian. Daily and has been noticed by that and othei 
contempoianos. * The next piece, the Voyayc of a Oloml, is 
fan, but reminds us of a mixture of Wordsworth and Shelley 
Several other pieces aie well worth reading, and though we 
find some faults in the volume, it contami enough to show that 
M r dantopher is fully justified in claiming a place m the first 
ranks ot Anglo-Indian poets. 
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THE TAGORE FAMILY 

A brie^'account of the Tafjore Familf/ Cnlvuita^ 18(J8. 

riHlIS pamphlet" has acquiicd more than the onliuary iuteic{#t , 
J, attaohnig to such publications fiom the fnet of its issue hav¬ 
ing immediately preceded the death of one of the mostK'specteJ 
members of this family, Baboo Piossono Coomai Ta^oio, (J S 1., 
a member of the Legihlativo Council of the Gov«‘imnent of 
India, a gentleman well known foi many years both to the 
European and Native sections of the community, and much ic 
spected by both. 

The publication, which is one of family lather than of geneial 
interest, professes to fui insh us with a genealogical histofy of tlie 
Tagoie (or Taguote) family as compiled from lecords lu its pos¬ 
session by the chict family Priests, Ghotuck and Bhat, and veri¬ 
fied subsequently by Bungshcedhur Vidyarutua, the oldest and 
most respected Ghotuck lu Bengal. Their authenticity may 
therefore bo considered as incontestable, 

Jt IS perhaps pretty generally known that although Brahmins 
of pure blood and ancient dcKccut, this family has lor many 
generations been placed beyond the.pale of caste, from which 
Its merabeis have since been most rigoiously excdudoil Two 
accounts are givcu of this eviction, aud we cannot but admit 
that the punishment appeals to us somewhat incommensiftrato 
to the ofifence. * 

Both date fiom the time of one Pui ushottama Vidyagavusa, 
who IS said to have mariied tiie daughter of a poison blen-iisheil 
m caste. In the fust it is alleged that •an ameen, named Pir 
All Khan, who had been deputed to hold an investigation in 
the village of Guigiaii m the Jessore District, had an alteication 
with some of the inhabitants of the village as to whethei tosnaell 
foibidden food was not an offeuco tantamount to that of half 
eating it. 

Some tiipe after, he invited several persons to his houSc, all 
of whom ho made to smell forbidden food ^hvo of the guests, 
who weio reported to have partaken of the food, were obligbd 
to become Mahomedan.s, and the remamdoi of those piesent 
Aveie at once outcasted by the Pundits, aud •named Piialis. 
Pm ushottama, it is said, was oue of the latter 

The other account is as follows. Pui ushottama, who was a 
man of supeiioi leaimjug and caste, was tiavellmg through 
Jch-sore on his way to bathe in the Ganges, whim the (Jhaudbiis 
of that place, who had lost caste in the above-mentioned way, 
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forcibly carried him off and maiiied him to one of their daugh¬ 
ters It is said that he thus inhented his father-iu-lav'^s expul¬ 
sion from a caste which his descendants have never'since been 
able to re-enter. 

To the work is g,ttached a genealogical table tr£tcing the 
pedigrees of the principal members of the Tagore family now 
living, which will be read with interest by those to whom they 
are known 


The Life of Ram Doolal Deijj the Bengallee Millionaire 

T his little pamphlet is the reproduction of a lecture delivered 
at the Hooghly College in March last The lectiirei. Baboo 
Grish Chundei Ghose, the editor of one of the best native Eng¬ 
lish papers in this part of India, is well known as a speaker for 
the brilliancy and fertility of his ideas, which he gives utterance 
to with a fluency which many English speakers might ivell covet. 

The lecture gives us a picture of the domestic life of a rich 
native gentleman, who, in spite of his business avocatioUvS, re¬ 
mained, accoiding to the writer, a Hindoo of Hindoos to the 
last The pamphlet has been so fully commented on by the 
jjaiiy press that it does not need any extended notice at our 
iiands 


* The Spoilt Child of the Indian Fan'ily^ 

I S the title given to a small pamphlet which is a re-print oft wo 
articles which appeared m tlie Times of India^ m August 
1867 , with a preface denoting the object of the repioduction. 
Wo are ashamed to own ourselves entirely oblivious of the 
articles in question till they were presented to us in the present 
pamphlet form, and a careful perusal of them has led us to 
the cdnclusion that the writer would have done better in allow¬ 
ing them to sink into obscuiity. 

All financiers of the present day arc aware that the nominal 
revenue of Bengal cannot be all fairly claimed hy that province, 
and that its boasted surplus of ten millions will not stand 
analysis ; but we never befoie heard that as long as a tax is 
equal throughout the whole empire, therefore a province which 
cousumes, and consequently pays, twice much proportionately 
as another province, is not to be credited with the increased 
reveiinc thus raised,—^a proposition which forms the basis of the 
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rrilc I licit Mill iii tins ]iriiiPjjhlt*t, whicli intcnllon iJlj? omih; 

altoi^ctlu ki fiouj tlio account tlui [>i ocim'cK ot sail oii'^tonis, ami 
o[»imu Noi ilnlwe know that “ salt .iml cnstuin'. ilutio^ ai^e paid 
by the (onsmn(‘j« eipially ovei tin* conntiy” Wo a'hnit tliafc.wa 
•iveio uiAlcr the impres'^nm tliat salt maih* south of tin* t'lulk.i 
pail] cal.ir less tnfx thaifthatin:inul.iclim‘il iiortli of it, andijonse- 
<jucutly that tho Boiigalpc cons.iniei ol tins aiticto pan) a far 
iiiglici duty tliau the M.i(hassco. 

We are no friends to that splendid blunder, the Permaiionf 
8ettlouient, but wo like to see it fanly treated, and the jninei- 
plo adopted by the pauipiileteer of lumping tlie entire o\peud- 
ituic on all^part'c of th<i empire into one whol^*, and assuniing 
tii.it each province ouglit to contnliuti* its ratoabli* slfaie ot tin* 
income leqinied to meet this expenditure, juoportioned to its 
population or are.a, is obviously fallacious. If it us a taoi. that 
bengul icqmie.s hardly anyaitny, iieisls uo army of settlement 
oflBceis, and consumes more than its share of impoited and 
exci'.eahle goods, snreb all this imisi he takiui into account la 
fK’ing the shaie of revenue whndi it ought to raise 

lu any case wo deinui to the nsseition that Beiujal is tlie 
spoilt child of the Indi,HI F.imilv ' Whatevm tax is paid ebi*- 
whore is paid hen*, and is genomlly moie piS»duotiv«* h(*ie than 
elsewheie The delloienev, if such there be, is Himply caused 
by' the Siipioiuo Oovernnioiit tor tin* day iiaviiig deenieif fit to 
make a p.eseiit of a large portion of the land revenue to tKe 
zemindars foi the time t‘eiug, and to their successor. What 
a sellish .and iinprofitable tlie luilk ot them Jia\e made ot 

the pie.sent, iii spite of a few illiisttioiis exceptions, is known to 
all but the lest of the people of beng,al, the agin ultural, the 
lueroanlile, tlie tiading, tlie official conimuintins, ha\o rathei 
i-'ifif'ied than gained by this meusuie How then can l^i'ugals 
position be said to be ‘lavoredV’ It seei\is to us that it has hecoi 
latln'i sinned against than sinning 


A Posiiiri^t has sent us his Rejyly to an article on Positin'sm 
ni the ‘ Edinhvryh ReoiewJ April 18G<>. Tiiough somewhat 
late in the field, the pamphlet shews that it is written by one 
wlio IS pcrficlly fumihar with the teaching of his mastei, aud 
some passages cutting up the rationalistic latitudinallaii Theism 
oh the llevienei indicate pietty clearly that Hector m the 
ainiour of Achilles, cannot withstand the attack of a ir 
fi«<m the sfvmo aimouiy 

1 c • 
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1 C Bo-io auil Co» Staahop^ Press, are the Positiyi,st priat- 


‘ Rationalism and Faith' is the somewhat ambitious title of 
a leligiouss pamphlet, published by DeKozario ^ Co. It consisti^ 
of a re-print of a senes of articles fioru the Indo-European Cor-- 
reipondence, together with a lengthy preface. 


* pRiNREP's Code of Gnminal Procedure,’ 2ad Edition, will be 
noticeAl iq oiii next. 


We aUo beg to atkiiowh‘dge se^e]al official lepLirts and papers 
j'Liced at oui di'iposaJ by the courtesy ot Govern in eiit. 



BARHAM, HILL, & CO., 

CALCUTTA,' 

SUCCESSORS TO R. C. LEPAOE & CO. 


NEW BOOKS, 


• PuMished thi ? year 


Bonnet’s Peebsteian Notes on the Alpine Regions of 
Switzerland, Vith Illustrations by Whymper, 8vo ... 

Cuatelain’s SiiakespeASIAN Gems in French and Eng¬ 
lish Settings, post 8vo 

Ci.AKENDON Pbess Series—Fbbnch Giassicb— Tables 
by Modern Writers Masson, 12mo. 

Exeter Ham. a IMonthly Magazine of Sacred Music, 
vul 1, 4to , gilt edges 

Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, vol. 4 (January 
to June, 1868), royal 8vo 

Fbobishebun Culture or Voice and Action, postSvO 

Farrar’s The Fall of Man, and other Sermons, post 
8vo. 

Fonblanqcb’s Family Lawter, post 8vo 

Lockyeu’s El tmentary Lessons in Astronomy, 12mo 

Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, a Dramatic Poem, 12mo. 

Parliamentary Report, Pathology and TreaCinent ol 
Venereal Disease in the Army and Navy, 8vo sd. 

Punch, vol 54, January to June, 18G8, 4to. 

Ro8.s’s Merry Conceits and Whimsical Rhymes, 12mo 

Reynolds’s Modern Method of Elementary Geometry, 
post Svo. ... 

Thomas's Early Sassanian Descriptions, Seals, and 
Coins, with Illustrations, Svo. . . 

Sketciilet’s Mbs Brown at the Sea Side, 12mo 

Smith’s Manlal op Equity Jurisprudence, new edi¬ 
tion, post Svo 

Wankltn and Chapman’s Water Analysis, 12mo ... 

Wilson’s History of the Chinese Campaign under 
Lieutenant-Colonel C G.Gordon, with six maps, Svo. 

Wimbledon Annual, 1868, a series of contributions by 
Volunteers, Svo. sewed 
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U jN-iiiw ^ TifF Trix or Life, its Rlude, Fruit, rtkI 
iJtpiKc, ISino (loth 

II u 1 ,Vi Aiij-> An'iiBAi’r of hie MnoirAi. SriuNri-j, 

- \()1 17, rJ.iuiiai)' to June*, JStiS, post 8vo 

!lj MKl.URlw’h (IjMtli) Sf'MMLB AM) WlNTBR IN XoRWAY, 
povfc 8\n , ‘V 

CuBi.Ngo’'' N 4T Sr.BMONs, socond ao'riiis, post 8vo . . 

Dam/sj n)B 'Vm )(loMpLNi»TrM ('f Ph VC ri( ai,'Medicine 
and Men bid Anatomy, po^t Svo 

Evsiwk h\ Vi NL/uoDv, 01 , fSicolclics of Lilo in a )South 
Viiu'iu.iii Kcpublx, 8vn 

f'iu i \iv\ ipfOBi or THE Norman Conufest oi Eng¬ 
land, vi'l 1 and '!!, Svo 

til ImiufN'K McDiriNi, new edition, ie\iacd and (?n- 
il, pt..it Svo 

fill I u r? >1 Dew vscs OF ('!iith)REN, post S\o. 

lIlMlllttS Vll'DlBN Enoincerini., 18(»(> , (Cmpilhin£* 
t 'i wil, Ml I h mu ,d, Miuine Hydraulic, lladway, IJiidijc, 

It'll ctli '1 Miijiinccnii" Woiks, with Essay & and Kc- 
vii'ws Fitlii), hall inoiOKo 

MirvioiP*'' (Winn) Posta am) I—The Skeleton ti( 

Home, jiost S\o 

mlvinson’s Luls wM) IbLDs Knowini* about, 

po,-<t Svo 

.Smi iii'i (C PiA/zi) AMitninv ol In rri-rja rcAL M\A, 
po't Svo 

'I’v n.i r*" 'rni llui.ri'Mn Fimiuv in the IhiylHh Village, 

Jtvt t svo 

Aif<.i)‘''v (Tli('), edited IivMi'' Ifeniy Wood, tol, 5, De- 
ccnihci JsG7 to jM.n iSbS, Svo 

Auford’s (IIlnbv) Poi lien Wiibrs, flth and enlaiged 
edition, Piino . . 

Bn*eKGUKN's (Henry) .\rtists and Arabs , oi, Sketch- 
jn<> in Sunsshine, with nuiueiouis 111ubtrations, Svo. 

IIiTKisn’s PuAein \n IIiides lor the Proportions of 
Modem Plnijines and lh>i!ei«, lor Land and Mdrine 
Purposes, oolonj* iSnio hound 

lion’s Theory and PaArTieh of Cricket fiomits Origin 

to PiO'-tut Time, I'imo half bound ,, 1-12, 

CuAMBiR'.’s FiNcvcLoraniA, vul 10 (completing the 
woik), niipenal Svo, 

Cnn*', Essays on Church Policy, 8vo 

V 

Daw -oVs Acadian (Jeolout, with numeious lllustra- 

Iioii'i, Sa’o 
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. First I^ovf \nt) Last Lr»VF n Talo of tlio linlian 
Mutiny, by ,Janic< Grant, Author d>t' tho “Komaiue 
of Wai,^ Ac , .‘I M>ls , post &VO 

Frtsweix’s Other Tfople's 2 void , post 8vo 

IjA (Jortf, Letters from Spam, 1863 to 1866, by a Rc- 
^hulent tUeie, ■witli Illusliations • , . 

LlAriEOB AM> Gtit#irie’s AVooh-wafted Sild, JlOSt 
8vo 

Ro.sror’s Drorsr of the Laav' or Lviuence in Criminal 
Cases, new edition, 8vo 

Fovl rr,\Y, 3 vols , post 8vo 

Rovee anu iliMm am's M ateria MedtCa, new edition. 
]2hio. 

Rvmaoe's Noises and ]3\-Wvt 3 or Itaey, AVandeiinga 
in Seaich of Ancient Remains, kc , 8vo 

Robinson's Gikaninos from Frcniti Gardens, with 
numerous Illusti ations, Bijuare post Svo 

Ivimisoed’s (RjiZABEin) ViNDicArroN or Sir Thos 
Romboed, Rart, Gove^noi of Madras in 1778-1780, 
8vo 

Rifoo (Mdeee ) Nettim; Rook, oi Guipmo d’Ait, &c, 
oldoug 12moi, 

SriiNMET/’s Romance of Doeieing m oil 1 Times and 
Count! Ks, 2 Aolh , post 8vo 

Tiiackf rat’s Phjeeip, m)I 2, 8vo. 

Arnoeo’s (Maxihew) New Poeais 

Rfii’s (AIajor EvA^^) RiTRoseECTS and PROSi’ErTS ol 
Indian Poll! V, 8vo 

RoRRir’s (Eeuiu) Waeks in the Be\ck Country, and 
its (Jreen Rordeiland, post 8vo 

CaLiNc’s First PBiNctFEEs of Medicine, new edition, 
8vo 

Brooks’s The Gordian Knot, 12mo sewed 

Bennett’s Pbincifees and Practice of Medicine, 
new edition, 8vo. 

CuETius’s IImtory of GREErn, vol 1, 8vo. 

Contbe are’s La Mohte d’Abthub, post 8vo. 

* 

Cameron’s Stock Feeder's Manuae, post 8 yo. ... 

EgfEton’s The Countess’s Cross, a Novel, 3 vols 

Forrester’s (Mrs ) From Oetmpus to Hades, 3 vols. 

GIIBert’s (Doctor) Austin’s Guests, cheaper edition, 
12mo 

Haskoet/s PBArTiCE OF ^Sncinfering, Field Work, 
new iditioiij revised and enlarg'cd, vol, 1, Hvo. 
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Lbn0t’s Lavelbk's Phtsicai,, Histobtcal, anb Mibi- 
TABT Geogb^pht, post 8vo. , .. Rs; 7-0 each 5*12 

Lamont’s The Gladiator, 12mo. „ oiKJ „ 0-10 

Large Ttpf I’HECimrs Htmrs (100), 12mo „ 1-6 „ 1-2 

. Patteeson’s Science or Finance, 8to ... „ 9-12, „ 8-0 

Pcnshon's The Prodigal Son, four Discourses, 12mo „ l-S, „ 0-f4 

Shillingoworth (A ) OR the U. S America,* an Epi¬ 
tome of Finance, Trade, Railroads, &c., 8vo ... „ 0 - 12 , „ 0-10 

Smith’s (Alexander) Last Leaves, Sketches, and 
Criticisms, 12 nK). ... „ 4 . 2 , ,, 3.8 

Stonehenge’s Pedestrianism, Health, and TraiiIing, 

48mo. ... ,, r 0-12, „ O-lO 

The Dower IIottse a Novel, by Mrs, Annie Thomas, 
a vols.,*post 8vc ... „ *22-0, „ 18-0 

The Brigands op the Morba a Narrative of tho 
Captivity of Mr S Boteropoulos Translated from 
tho Greek by the Rev J. 0. Bagdon, 2 vols, post 
8vo ... ,, 14-10, „ 12-0 

The Church and the World , Essays on Questions 
of the Day, in 1868, by vairious wiiters, edited by 
the Rev. O Shipey, M A., 8vo ... „ 10 - 8 , „ 8-10^ 

Tttlbr’s Days of Yore, 12 mo „ 3 - 8 , 2-14 

Waicott’s Sacred Archjeologt a Dictionary of 
Ecclesiastical Art and Institutions, Svo. „ 12-10, ,, 10-6 

Watts’s Dictionary or Chemistry, voL 5, completing 
thdwork, 8vo 21-0, „ 17-4 

’Wilson’s Rio-Veda Sanhita a Collection of Ancient 
Hindu Hymns, Svo ...,,14-10, „ 12-0 

Wilson’s Elementary Geometry, Part 1, 12mo. „ I-I 2 , „ 1-8 

Beckfobd’s Caliph Vathek, “ Bayard Series," square 
12rao. .. 1 . 12 , „ 1.8 

Ballanttnb’s Elements of Hindi and Braj Buakha 
G rammar, post Svo ... „ 3 - 8 , „ 2-14 

Beds’s (Cdthbbrt) The Rook’s Garden, cheap edition, 
post 8vo. 2-8, „ 2-0 

CLARKt’s (Wm. FaIRLIB) BaNDAGES AND SpLlNTS E 

Supplement to Manual of Surgery, 32mo ... „ 1 - 12 , „ 1-8 

Cameos from English Ills fort, from Hollo to Edward 
II, by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyfie," post 

M. „ 3-4, „ 2-14 

Dickens’s Aukbican Notes, (Author's edition,) post 

... „ 0 . 9 , „ 1-12 

Hamerton’s (PhilipGilbert) Etching and Etchers, 
with numerous Illustrations, royal Svo. half-'oound, 

„ 22-0, „ 18-0 
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BARiIam/ hill, & CO/S ADVERTISEMENT. 

.IIemtnq’s (Bbacebridoe) Ox tub Road, Tales told by 

a Commercial Traveller, post 8vo , ... Rtt 0-12, each 0-10 

' Holmes's SOrfcicAL Tbpatment of the Diseases of In¬ 
fancy and CnildhoSd, 8ro. ... „ 14-10, „ 12-0 

Woon’s (Mbs ) Hexby the Red Court Farm, 3 vols., ’ . 

nost 8vo , ,, 22-0, „ 1-8 

Wooj> Cahvincj for Amat£i;[B 6, by a Lady, with full 
plates of Designs, &c , 8vo. sewed ... „ r-12, „ 1-K 
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BARHAM, HILL, & CO. 

CALCUTTA, 

SUCCESSORS TO R. C. LEPAGE A CO. 


/I supjthf of thv follotring goods hos /tisf beefy ieven ed ,— 

Metallic Memorandum BodKs. 


1‘cnny’a patent clasped jMctallic Pocket Memoiand^uiu Books, 
with pencils attacbed, No 2, nitasuiing 4J by 21‘ incLcs, bound 
in loan ...K" 1 ^ 


Ditto 

ditto. 

No 


do 

4i 

by 

3 

do 

9? 

1 

10 

Ditto 

ditt(i> 


4, 

do. 

4’’ 

by 

3 

do 

s) 

1 

12 

Ditto 

ditto, 



do 


by 


do 

• 4« tl 

2 


Ditto 

ditto. 


(> 

do 

) 

by 

•3: 

<lo 

IS 

o 

4 

Ditto 

ditto, 

>*» 

7, 

do 


by 

3] 

do 

• 


8 

|)ilto 

ditto. 


h, 

do 

Oh* 

i>y 

31 

do. 


2 

12 


xaetallio Wallets. 


.Penny’s Metallic AVullets, with inoinuran<biin book, two pockets, 
and elastic fa^feningh, No iiicusuiing 5 by 4 indies, 

bound in roan ... 

J)iito ditto, No 3o() &. flr»0, do 4^ bj 2^ do 

Ditto ditto, „ 4.>1, do 5 by ti do. 

Ditto ditto, ,, •'>511, do ,5‘ by do 

Ditto ditto, with c...trd jiockets, thick, Ike, No. T.'iO, ditto 

4\ by 2'^ ditto 

Ditto*" ditto. No. 851, do 5 by 3 do . . 

Ditto ditto, with memorandum bv>uk. No 332, do 5 \ by 


2 J cm 
Ditto 
ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto, with extra poi ketfv, &c , No 4,31do. 5'^ by 3 


ditto. No 731’, 
dit to, „ 852, 


do. 5j by 3|^ do. 
do t> by 31 do 


o 


Ink and Fencil Eraser. 


1 12 

2 0 

2 4 
‘2 <> 

‘2 10 
2 12 

2 12 

2 12 

3 0 
‘3 2 


Paber's Ink and Pencil Eiascr, in cakes at 0-6 each, oi per boK 
containing one dozen cakes 


3 0 


Marking: Ink. 

Bond’s permanent Marking Ink, per phial 
Baiber., Cum,sou do., per do. 


• * 




1 

1 


0 

0 


• . 



BARliAM, HILL, & CO.’S ADVKRTISLMKNT, 


Postag'e Scales or fetter Balances. 

(iicave’s p 6 i*l^ble Letter Weigher for English and Indian Pof't-. 

age, m morocco cahcb, niea&uung 4 ', by ^ inch ... Its 4 8 

• • 

Beather-covered Spring* Inkstands. 


p # t ^ 

IHordan’s T, inch siinaie patent leather ooveiod Spung Ink- 


stands, well adapted loi traVclling 



3 

8 

Ditto 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

* >7 

•{ 

14 

Ditto 

o 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

• ■ • n 

1 

8 

Ditto 

2'. 

2*. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

* n 

4 

J2 

Ditto 

dittos 

ditto 

lilt to 

* Jl 

r> 

4 

Ditto 

3* 

ditto 

ditto 

tbtto 

• T 

s 

0 

De he Rue’s 

1', • 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

s 

‘2 

s 

Ditto 

1? 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

• * 17 

3 

n 

Ditto 

o’ • 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

.,f „ 

3 

IJ 

Ditto 

o * 

— K 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


4 

s 

Ditto 

y'. 

ditto 

ditto 

Glass Xnkstands. 

ditto 


7 

8 


Sijuare sohd ent-ghibS, SJ imlut> S([iuie, 4 ' irultes Ingli ,, 

Ditto ditto HI ditto, JtJ ilitto , „ 

Ditto ditto, mounted on hniss, in<*Ii(‘,s Sjipure, .' 5 ', iueli(S high ,, 
4 )itlo ditto, *21 square, dl uuhe^ liigh „ 

Lump, 01 Moulded Uliibs Inkstand, ,{ iiichcb in diameter, 1 
indies high, mounted on bubs . „ 

Lump, 01 Moulded (Jhib'- Jukslnnd, 3 inches m diaraetoi, 31 
UK hob high, mounted on bi.iss, with glass stand, 3 mdie.-, squue „ 
Ditto ditto, 31 niches ditto, 4 inches high do. . „ 

Ditto ditto, hexagonal ditto, 4 inches high, mounted on do ... „ 
Ditto ditto, cneiilai tinted ditto, 4 inehcb ui chaiuetci, 3 ;; inehef- 
Iiigh, nunmled on do . „ 

Ditto ditto, 3 ', nil hcb in diameter, 4 niches on a cnrular 

glass htand, o|; inches in diamctei • ,, 

Solid cut glass Cncular Inkstand, 4 inches in diameter, 4 mcheb 
higli, on a b(|uare glass stand, 41 an hcb squuiio, mounted on 
hrabs, with an-tight gl.iss top , „ 

Ditto hexagonal ditto, !i inches m diametci, 4 ^ inches high, j 
mounted on In ass „ 

Ditto 111 cular ditto, 5 ’ niches m diametci, 2 iitchcs high, with 
bioiize top ... ,j 

Ditto ditto, 4 niches in diameter, 2 melieb high, with Lron/e 
top . „ 


3 0 

3 12 

'5 8 

G 0 

4 0 
4 8 

/i (> 

4 0 

3 8 

5 0 

8 <» 
8 0 
G t) 

4 i) 


riat Ezamaplea for Object Drawing. 


De la Hue’s Fiat Exaniplcb ftn Object Drawing, Gi by (vumhes ... ,,3 0 

Spirit Xiampa. 

Glabs Spiiit Lamps, of bue‘s , I lO 

3PV*drter G-auge Cocks. 

^‘-luch Oauec, per bet of two 


24 0 
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JJAHHAM, UILL, S ADVEItTlSEMENT. 


Damping BruebeB. 

Flat 3J IiicJi Camel-hair Damping Biushcs, for Copying Pjre^EKiS Rs 2 2 

Solid Inis XteadB. 

Moi-ilan’s compressed VS and W Ink to be used as leads for 
Moidan’s patent penpils, per box containing 1 dozen . , „ 0^8 

Draper's Alr-Tlgrbt Inkstand, 

Well-adpptcd for Oflice use, as the ink may be kept for any 
length of tufie in os a good a condition uh in a corked bottle ... „ G 8 

Card Cases. 


Gentlemen’s llusMa-lealher Card Cases, ttiHi rounded corners ... ] 

Tjadies ditto ditto . ... ] 

Ditto flexible or limp ditto .. 2 

Gentlemen’s ditto <litto . ... 1 

Blottlngr Paper. 

Sheldon’s best Blue, Buflf, and White demy, thick, 40-lb. flat 
Blotting Paper, Rs 1-12 per quire, or per leam ... 30 

Ditto Pink ditto, 2G-lb. ditto, Ra. 1-8 per quire, or per ream .... 24 

Ivorj- BLey Xiabels. 

Best polished Ivory Key Labels, with steel rings, per dozen „ 1 

Tassels for Ball Progrrammes. 


4 

8 

0 

4 


0 

0 

0 


White Silk Tassels for Ball Piogranimes, per dozen 

• •« 

„ 1 

8 

Swan Qulllsi 

Best Clarified Swan Qiulh, per bundle of 12 

•«» 


12 

Cut Quills. 

Superfine Italian Cut Quills, in fancy boxes of 25 


» 1 

4 

iklliamBf 

Bound in roan, gilt, with tinted paper, meosuting 9^ by 7^ by 
14, engraved Album 

11 

0 

Ditto ditto, 12 by 9^ hy ditto 

•»« 

15 

0 

Scrap Books, 

Bound in roan, gilt, measuring 8 by 6^ by 1| inch, cngi 
Book 

aved Scrap 

• *« 

5 

0 

Ditto ditto, 91 by 74 by do 

« • « 

6 

0 

Ditto • ditto, 12 „ Sj „ 1 „ 


8 

0 

Ditto enibosi^ed do , 9^ „ 74 „ IJ „ 

• • » 

9 

0 

Ditto ditto, 15 „ lOJ „ I| „ 

K • 

15 

0 

Courier Bag's. 

Best loan Courier, Bogs, measuring SJ liy 8 inches, 
and key 

With lock 

• • 

11 

0 

Ditto ditto, 9 by 81 ditto 

* 

. 12 

0 

Ditto ditto, 9| by 8i ditto 


13 

0 

Ditto ditto, 101 by 9i ditto , 

• 

. 14 

0 

Ditto ditto, 114 by 10 ditto 


15 

0 

Ditt(* ditto, 12 by lol ditto 

1 « « 

IG 

u 



lURIIAM, lITT.L, 00’s ADVERTISEMENT. 


Carpeti Sag’S. 

Brussel’s Cai*pfit Bags, measuiing 19p)y 1*2 inches, with lock and, 
key ’ . U- 

Ditto ditto, 2(1 by llj ditto . „ 

Ditto ditto, 21 „ Ib‘i ,, .. „ 

Ditto ditto,'20 „ 15 „ ' „ 


7 

8 
8 
9 


S 

u 

8 

0 


Zieather Travelling Bags 


Cow-hide Travellinor Basr, 1^ by 10 inches, with lo‘‘k ami key 

Ditto ditto, 19' by 12^ ditto 

Ditto ihtto, 20^ by 11 ditto 

Ditto ditto, 20^ ’oy 12, with extra pocket, &c 

Ditto ditto, 18 by 95; inches, expanding, with ditto 

Moiocco ditto, 1,7 by 11.J, with ditto 

Note Faper and Snvelopes. 


• • 

•* n 
• • »» 
•• M 




11 
If) 
10 
18 
20 
30 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


De la Rue’s extia thick burnished Albert size G by 4 iiu'ho*^ 

(^ream-laid Vellum Note Paper, per 5 (pure packet ,,2 4 

Envelopes to match the above, per bundled „ 1 4 

Steel Pens. 


(iillot’o Magniim-Bonum, middle and broad points, No 2*),1, 
Steel Peii'i, ])er box of one dozen 
Ditto School Pens, bioad points, No 3.53, per l)ox ol n ginss 
Ditto Public Pens, Nos 292 aiul 293. pei ditto 
Ditto Principality Pens, Nos 2, .9, and 4, per ditto 
Ditto Lithographic Pons, on cauls of one dozen 
Ditto Mapping Pens, ditto ditto 
Miebell’a C .1 and 11 Steel Pens, per box ot one gross 
Ditto L Tdagnum-Bonum diito, per do 
Hughes’ Reservoir Steel Pens, pet do 

Ebony Bround B.uldrs. 

Heat Machine-turned 12 luth black Ebony Round Jlnles ... 

Ditto, 1.5 inch, light ditto « , 

Dll to, 18-inch, black ditto 

B.ed and Black Sealing Wax. 

Hyde’s best Red and Black Sealing VV^ax, made cxpie‘>bl> loi 
tio])ical climateb, As. G per stick, or per box' coutamiiig IG 
sticks, 1 lb 

J^lantagenet Gfuard Razors, per pair 


3 0 
.i 0 
3 8 
1 8 
i S 

3 8 


0 10 
O 12 
1 0 


4 0 
() 8 


Better Clips. 

Bronze Hand pattern Letter Clip 

Ditto Fox’s head ditto ditto 

Ditto Domehtic Duck’s head ditto ditto 

Ditto Wild Duck’s ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto Hawk’s head ditto ditto 

Ditto Hand ditto ditto, 1-12^2, 2-4, and 

Ditto Fancy, ditto ditto. 1, 1-4, 1-8, 1-12. and 

Ditto (iuarto Lettex Clips 


') 

• 

•• M 

i ? 

9 f 

% t » 


4 8 
3 8 
3 0 

3 8 

4 0 
2 8 
2 8 
1 4 
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10 IUKhAM,. TIILI., CO'S ADVERTISEMENT. 


Fen &aoks. 


Hion/ed P( » Rack, stag lieatl pattern 
Ditto double lacquei 0(1 Pen Rack 
.Biass double Pen linek, with pcn-bru&h 
Double Metal Rack^-, 1 -A and 


Ks 4 0 

• •• H 3 ^ 
... „ 2 0 
. . „ 2 0 


Thermometerttt 

Negretti and Zambia’s 7-inch Boxwood Scale Thermometers, 

2-8, 3, iiiid • ..,,3 8 


Copylner Books. 


Letter Press Copyina Books, octavo, 9 by 6 inches, containing 
250 pages half-bound, with Index, Icttereil, &(j * 

Dit to ditto, (jniu to, 11 by 9 inches, containing 500 pages, half¬ 
bound, lyith Index, lettered, &c ... 

Xiund’s Fenoll Oases. 

Lund’s ivory silver-mounted patent spiing slide, ever painted, 
with external screw, L load pencil case ... 

Ditto ditto, S lead ditto 

Dittio, Cedar-wood ivory top and point, clectiom slide, C lead 
ditto 

Ditto ditto, ivory top, ditto ditto 

Ditto plain, Gedai, orass side ditto ditto 

Ditto L leads for the above, per box of 1 doxen ... 

Ditto S ditto ditto 

Ditto C ditto ditto 


2 8 
4 0 


4 0 
3 8 

1 8 
I 0 
0 8 
1 12 
1 8 
0 12 


Game of Steeple Chase. 

Mahogany Board, Ac, of sizes, 14, 20, and 

Bace Games. 

Mahogany Board, &c , of sizps, 25, 40, and 


30 


0 




70 


0 


smoking REQUITES. 

Pipes. 


Picked Meerschaum, carved head, Billiard Pipes, with amber 
mouth*piece, in leather covered-cases, Rs. 16 and ^ ... „ 

Ditto ditto, straight stem do, 10, 18, and * .. „ 

Ditto ditto, bent ditto do , 6,10, 11, 12, 15, 16, and ... „ 

Ditto ditto, beige ditto, 6 and ... „ 

Ditto ditto, Horse head pattern ditto ... „ 

Ditto ditto, Claw ditto ditto^ ... ,, 

Ditto ditto. Fancy caived ditto, 15 and ... „ 

Ditto ditto, Victoria pattenx ditto ditto ... „ 

Ditto ditto, Bamboo pattern stem ditto ... „ 

Briar Root Pipes, with plated cover and bone stem ... „ 

Ditto large, with plated cover and horn stem ... „ 

Ditto, with amber mouth-piece, in leather covered case „ 


18 0 
20 0 

17 0 

14 0 

15 0 
20 0 

16 0 
10 0 

18 0 

1 4 

2 8 
2 0 
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BAlufAM,' HILL, & CO, ADVERTISEMENT. 

■ • • • 

‘Warren’s Health Pipe, with bone and cherry stem, 1, 1,-4, and Rs. 1 8 

K St Clay Oujty Pipes, straight and edrved, pel dozen „ I 8 

8» iker’s CfonrifanKxp, containing a Meerschaum Pipe and a, 

'igar-holder, in a leather-covered case ... „ 10 0 

• • 

OlgTAi’ Holders. 

• ' . * 

t’arved Meerschaum Cigar Hplders, with large amber mouth-pieccs, 

in leather-euveied cases, at Ks 2-8, 3-8, d-12, 4, .1, 5-8 aiul , 8 0 


^Ipe Stems, 

Cherry-wood Pipe Stems, measuring 4J, 6^, 8}, aud 11 inches, 
at As. 6, 8, 12, and Re ... „ t 0 

* Tobacco Fouebes. 


I'he Piince of Wales’, India-rubber, sclf-cloung Toliaoco 

Pouche**, sma*ll .and large sizes, at 1 and 1 8 

Host Seal Skin Tobacco Pouches, lined with tlnck Indi.t-rubbor, 

small and large sizes, at 3 and ji 1 0 

Smoker’s Frlendi 

i’oinpiistng s Knife, Steel Cigar-Holder, and a Pinker, with 

mother o’pearl and tortoise-shell handles, folding into Jj ineuos ,, 2 IJ 

Pipe Stoppers, 

Of sizes „ 0 H 

Pipe Cleaners. 

Wne Brush Pipe Cleaners ' ^ „ 0 ;t 

Pipe Plugrs, 


Or Filters of sizes, As. 2 each, or per dozen 

Cigarette Papers. 

Per loll. As 3, or per dozen rolls 

Clgrar Cases.* 

Pig Skin Cigai Cases, measuiing by 2^ and 5 ^ by 2 niches 


I « 


1> 


1 


0 




12 


• ii* 


8 


Sausagre BKachine. 

Hale’s Sausage and Mincing Machine, small and large sizes, 20 ’ 


and 


• • • 


10 (1 


ST ATXO VERY. 


With the hew of reducing the Stock of the under mentiuned Siutioncrt^, 
Messrs Barham^ Hill^ ^ Co.^ beg to offer the same, WHOLESALE FOlt 
CASH, at the following, which, in most instances, are the actual losi ptites, 
and in some even below them 

Saunder’s Blue Laid, 26 lb., demy, hand-made, Wnifng Papei, 

per ream. ... Rs 14 0 

Ditto ditto, 44 lb, royal ditto, ditto, per do ... „ 24 12 

Ditto ditto, 44 lb., do , ruled faint do, pel do , 28 0 

Ditto ditto, 54 lb., luper-ilbyal, do. do,, per do. „ 31 8 



JRARriAM, njLL, i'k CO.’S ADVEIlTIfiEt«IENT. 


• J5 


Ditto iliKo, 72 lb , imperial, haiid-madc do , per do. . Ru 

lInd<;kiuson’s ditto, 34 lb , medium, do do, per do . , „ 

An-'eU’s ditto, 15 Ib , hand-made, Foolscap, pel do - .. 

l>jekinson',s Blue Laid, machine-nindu, 13 lb, Foolscap, per do 
Double Foolscap, 15 lb , Printing Paper, per do 
Ditto 23 lb, ditto, per do 

Royal, 24*lb, ditto, per do 

Supcr-i oyal, 32 lb, ditto, pci do 

Double-] oval,' 4d lb , ditto, per do 

Saundcis Imperial. 40 lb., Lithographic Pap'ei, pei do 
Dolibs, Kidd, and Co’s Blue Linear, octavo, 8 by 5^ inches, 
N^oteT’apei, in |-ream packets, per do 
Frencli Cioam and Blue Lmoai, octavo, 8 by 5| lnche^, Note 
Paper, in ^-reiin packets, jier do 

Do hi Rue’s Cieam-laid Linear, thm ([uaito, 9^ by 7 J inches, 
Bank Ijost Tjetter Papei, in ^-ream packets, pei do 
Blue wove J^)st, lar«c octavo, 8| by 54 inches, Note Papei, in 
^-ream packetper do 

Croam-laid thick vellum, octavo, 7| by 4^ inches, Note Paper, 
in ^-rcam pa» ki t.s per do 

'Ditto, extia thick hiiperi.d Treasuty, octavo, 7| by 44 inches, 
Note Paper, in |-ream packets, per do 
Rosc-tmted, w.itei-lined, octavo, by 5 Oveiland Note 
Papei, m j-reain pacicets, per do , 

V^iolet ditto, ditto, per do 

Alhambra ditto, ditto, jier do 

Dobbs, Kidd, and Co's Creaui-Iaid Queen’s ei/.e, 5-J by 34 
inches, Satin Note Paper, in J-rcam packets, poi do 
Blue-wove tliiolc, quarto, 10 by 8 inchos Letter Paper, in 
ronm packets, per do 

•Sujierfinc Cicam-hud, laige octavo, 8,’ by 5_l inches, Note 
Paper, in 4-ream packets, per do. 

Blue wove J’ost, quaito, 11 by H{; inches, l^ettcr Papei, in 
4-iOiUn packets, pei do. 

Thick C’leam-lakl Envelopes, 4] by 2^ inches jiei thousand 
Ditto, ditto ditto, 4J hv 2^\ per do 
''Ihin ditto ditto, by 2-1, per do 

Ditto ditto ditto, ohloncr, 5\ by, 2|, per do. ... 

Hose, Violet, and Chanuus, do , do.. 54 by 24 , per do 
\Wdd 1112 Envelopes, of ihtlercnt patterns, per gross 
Goose (inillfi, per tlioiisaiid 

►Stephen’s unchangeable Light-blue Wilting Fluid, in halt pints, 
per dozen „ 

Foolscap size, <*ne quire, maiblc cover Blank Books, per do. . „ 
Ditto, ditto ditto, faint line, per do. 

Ditto, two quires, marble covered Blank Books, pei do 
Ditto, ditto ditto, faint lines, per do 


• >1 
M 

• I )) 

• * 

• • 
k 4 




•• )5 


42 0 
19 0 
5 10 

3 14 

4 0 

5 12 

6 0 
8 0 

II 0 
22 8 

2 12 

2 0 

3 0 

A 4 

3 4 

3 12 

2 0 
2 0 
2 0 

2 12 

3 4 

4 0 

6 S 

7 0 
« 8 
3 0 
3 0 
6 8 

3 H 
15 0 

2 12 

4 8 

5 8 
3 0 

10 0 


BARHAM, HILL, AND CO., 

2, Dnihbhbte Square, Calcuffn 
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BARiIaM, hill, Si, CO’S ADVERTISEMJfNT 


•OAK-WOOD wr;tino cabinet, 

• * 

With paititioilfffor ^apcr and envelnpus of sizes 3 pij^pon-liole^i,’ 

2 (li awers, receptii/'le for letters, date cards, 2 ink-bottL ■» with 
^ilt binjre tops, 12-incli flat rule, ivory papcr-shi'e, moiocco 
Jjlottinir-i)ook, 2 poicelain slates, eiasei, a ]).iJr of scissors, 

•with fuldmg doors and fp.ll length brass hinj'es, with spiiiij; 

lock and key, si/e i9 by 16 by JO inohts . . Us 120 0 

Xiadles’ Ruasla-leather Writingr Cae'e, 

Fitted with Btationeiv, account books, patent apriiif* inkstands, 
mcasiiiing by lOljy h inches „ 90 0 

Traveller's Companion, 

Containing soltil sflier mag, salt and pepper-hox, folding knifo, 

spoon and folk, Willi ivory handles, in leather case ... „ *50 0 

Containing folding knile, (ork, and spoon „ 7 0 

Writing: Desk, 


lliissia-lcathcr Tounst’" AVnfmg Desk, made in the voiy best 
bt^Ie, with gilt spimg Uxk, and lined tliroughout with Ctdf 
nioiocco, fitti d with scissors, pen-knuc, evci pointed pencil, 
ivory foldci, pcii-hoIdcr, patent inks, vesta box, and blotting- 
book, laigc Svo , size 9j by 7 by 2|, small 8vo , size 9 l»y 6 
by 2 • • o 38 0 

Wrltingr-Desk and Despatch-Box, 

In best Kussm-leatbei, with pnlont lock, sunk brass handle, bra^s 
tube-hinge, lined with moroeeo leatbei Ibioughont, fitted i oni- 
pletc with pouclam tablet, inks, knife, papei-folder, iien-bolder, 
pencil, blottei, scissois, and stationciy, sue 15 mtks long, 

10 wide, 7^ deep • „ 70 0 


aentlemen*s Writing: and Dreasfn? Case. 

(bnllcmen’s Moroeoo-lcathei Writing and Dressing Case, witli 
iittnigs, complete ” 

Xiadies' BJorocoo-loather Betioules, 

With fifliiigPi complete . 

Ditto small ditto, with straps, Us 2, 2-8, and ... „ 

morocco-leather Travelling: Writing: Case, 

Twelve inches srpiare, with bi ass hinges running tlie wlnile width of 
tasc 

Xiadiea* Trinket Box, 

With padded satin covered ’with rich velvet, 1>ra,ss bound, with 
lock and kev, 8 by 5^* by 4^ 




10 0 
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. &o 0 e-Wood Writing: Desk, 

With velvet lining, paititions foi envelopes of sizes, with hi-’k and 
key - Rs 32 0 

Ivory Rule Pencils* 

Ivory Silver-mounted,* 6>inch Rule, combining pencil case a'ld 
pen blade, and folding to 3 inches ••• m ^ ^ 

Ditto ditto. With two penml cases, and folding to do. „ G 0 

Ditto ditto, With a pencil case and tooth-pick, and folding to 
do. ... „ fi 0 

Ivory Pencil Case with Xietter S alancei 

Derry and Jones's new patent best Ivoiy Pencil with 

piopelling and repelling action, and letter weigher foi Kiiglish 
.ind Indian postage 5 0 

Apothecary’s Seales. 

With glass dishes and steel beams anil weights, m a mahogany 
box, 6| by 3* by 1^ ... „ 5 

Autographic Presses* 

Waterlow’s Autographic Press, 20 by 13J inches, with .apparatus, 

complete , „150 0 

Armillary Sphere. 

A hollow Artihi-ial Sphere, composed of various ciieles, illustia- 
tive of the imaginary lines by which the Earth, m Geogiapliy, 
is supposed to be sun minded, on bra'^s stand ... „ 40 0 

Admiral Pitzroy’s Storm Baromoter, 

By Negretti and Zambra . ,, 85 0 

Newman’s Best Water-Color Boxes. 

‘24-Cakc Box, with extra colors, chalks, brushes, slabs, &.c , fully 
fitted, in best polished mahogany, biass bound, with diawcr, lock 
and kev, size 12 by 9 inches, 4 inches deep 80 0 

18-Oake Box, with extra colors, &c, as above, in best polished 
mahogany, with drawer, lock and key, size 11 by 8^ inches, 

4 inches deep ... „ 60 0 

18-Cake Box (smaller size), in polished mahogany, brass bound, 
drawer, lock and key, size 9) by 6 inches, 3| inches deep . „ 85 0 

C-Cake Box, japanned tin, by 2f, with brushes, &c. ... „ 8 8 

Winaor and Newton's Japanned Tin Boxes of Oil- 

colors and KaterialSf 

Sire 13 J inches by 9, 1| deep, containing the following 24 colors, 
viz., Aureolin, Raw Sienna, Naples Yellow, Yellow Ochre, Brown 
Ochre, Pale Cadmium, Yellow Cadmium, Burnt Sienna, Light 
Red, Indian Red, Vermilion, Rose IMadder, Crimson Lake, Brown 
Madder, Cobalt, Prussian Blue, T'eire Verte, Brown Pink, Raw 
Umber, Purple Brown, Bitumen, Flake White, Ivory Black, and 
Meghp, also Sable Brushes, Ilog-bair Brushes, and Badger 
Sofiener, Chalk, Portccrayon, Palette Knife, Capped Dipper, 

Mastic Varnish, Pale Drying Oil, and Mahogany Palette .. 3‘2 o 
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Ditto, bize 10| by inches, and IJ insh deep, with a dozrti tubes 
oi colors, 'blf^^hes,^^ilc Rs. .. Rs l(i 0 

. Pbotographio Colors* , 

Miyison^s 24 Photographic Colors, with fjold and silver shells, 
brushes, &c, in mahogany box, 9 by 3| inches, and inch 
deep * . „ 20 0 

Newman’s 24 Photographic Cojors, with biushes, &c, in maho- 
gany box, 8 ^ by 4-S inches, and 1 | inch deep, with lock and 
key . 22 0 

Ditto 12 ditto, with dittodn ditto, by 4^ inches, and 2 inches 

deep, with lock, and key . ,12 0 

Uy other makers, Ks 8 and . „ 16 0 

'Mewman’s Solid Sketch Sooks. * 

UALF-BOUND ROUGH IIOT-PRESSED AND CRESWICK PAJ*ER 


Quarto, 14 by 10 , 13 i educed to 

f)ctavo, 12 by 9 , 9 ditto 

Octavo, 11 by 9, 8 ditto 

Octavo, 10 by 7, 7 ditto 

Drawing Blocks, 18 by 12, 11 ditto 

Ditto, 14 by 10, 7 ditto 

Ditto, 12 by 9, 5-8 ditto 

Di awing Book, 14 by 10, marble cover 

Di awing Books, Crayon paper, 14^ by 10 | 


.. Kh 10 0, 

. „ 6 12 


•• )> 

■ • *1 
ii< 

• 

• •• 


5 12 
4 12 
8 0 
4 12 
3 12 
2 0 
3 8 


Chemical Case* 


Fully fitted with Chemicals and Apparatus of all descriptions 
suited for Chemical experiments, &c, 150 icduced to ... „ 1.30 0 

Small Cases, Rs. 16 and 40, ditto, 12 and 30 • . „ 30 0 

Globes. 


Newton’s 18-inch Terrestrial Globe, on mahogany stand 
- - 15 ditto ditto ditto 

___ 12 ditto ditto ditto 

_18 ditto Celestial ditto ditto , 


• I. ,, 45 0 

„ 4f) 0 
... ,, 32 0 
... .. 45 0 


Spare Brass Qaadrants^ 

For Globes, of sizes, Rs 1-4 and 

Dissected Globe. 


mk 


1 8 


By Myers, in box • ... „ 15 0 

Fostaffe Seales and Balances. 

Degrave, Short, and Tanner’s Brass Letter Seales, on mahogany 
stand, with Enghsh and Indian weights, j to 8 oz. and to 16 
tolahs, made to our order 


24 0 



HAUJIAM, Hirx, & Ct)’S Al)VERTr.SK^ft^NT. 


AJOUNTED DOUBLE ELEGANT DllAWlNL PAPER, 

On Brown Holland, pei bheef vfcb. Ks 0 


Zxiflla Rubber. 


Best Bottle Indn llubber, per lb. 
Ditto, in pieees, fiom 4 aunab to 


, „ 3 0 

... „ 1 « 


GAMES 


Runt Sally, 

A Capital Out-dooi Game, adapted loi two or more pet sous ... „ Itt 0 

Red, White, and Blue. 

t ft I— f 

'I'liis capital is played by two or more porboiH, and affoida 

eiullehb anmboiiiont and e^eulso ... „ b 

Game of the MoorlBh Fort, 

‘A round Game ol’ skill, jilajcd on an oidinaiy table, toveied witU 

cloth, comjilfctc, with iubti uetions, in mahogany box , „ lb f> 

Table Croquet, 

By Jacqucb ,,12 0 

Practical Building Toy, 

With directions and woiking diawmgg . „ 12 0 

Tho New Game of the Oxford University Boat, 

\V ith folding cloth Boaid ... ,, 20 0 

Butler’s Tang'lble Arithmetic and Geometry, 

Pol Children, large bi^e ... „ 5 0 

Slegre of Sehastopool, 

t 

A veiy Auiubing Game ... ,, 4 1 J 

The Game of Imperial Contest, 

Or the Allied Annies, with board . ... ,, 12 0 

• Bachgrammon, or Sraugrht and Chess Boards. 

Calf skin covered Backgammon or Draught Boards, folding into 
17 by 10 inches,.having black and white, and red and white 
squares, with men, dice, and dice boxes . „ 12 0 

Chess Boards. 


5 0 


A veiy Amubing Game 


hUible Chess Board, m wooden frame t 

Shi'eji-skm Chess Board, folding Hat, 10 inches square 


„ 8 U 

M 4 0 
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Cbessaaen. 

StAunton'R mVjfruuii^iAo 

W<>(i(lc*n (nipsBmon,_of H/cs, 8, 10, ly, 14, lu, and 
C’liina Ivoiy (liotihiuVn 

In-Slatu-{yi{) Clichs IJo.ud, in morocco case ■ 

IJitto, in mahogany caso 

• • 

Cribbagre Boards, 

Folding to hold a paok ot caidj, Witli ivoiy pegs 
Flam ilut ditto, 'With ditto, 12 by djf 

Bomiaoes. 

ScIlS ih ivory 
Ditto, huge sua 

Cannonade, 

()i Castle Bagatelle, a capital Round (fame, with board 

Cricket Bats. 

D.iih’i-' pliun Bats 

Backet Bats, 


. 41s 20 0 

.. „ 1 « 0 

Ov) A 

„ .50 0 

.. ,, ()0 0 


,,4 0 

„ 4 0 


• o 


•J 0 

r, (» 


„ 28 0 


. , , 4 S 


.Ttllene's 


.. , li 0 


Quoits. 

Best wiouirhl non haid polished (Quoits, 1 lbs , o lbs, ‘iikI 0 lb , 
pel set ot lour, lis !(' .ind 
i’liis foi dit to, pel pan 

Plajring Cards. 


(ioodall and Son’s best Mogul (lohl B.ieks 
Ditto ditto, new lloiigated patterns, 1-4 and 

Boug'e et Noire, 

In Bolu'innuj glass 

Spring* Bice, • 

In ditto • 

Whist Counters. 

Chappuis’s, pel set of two 

Chemical Blagrrams. 

G.illaway’s Chemical Diagrams, per set 

Velvet Spongres, 

Bach 


„ 12 0 
I S 


. I 12 

..,,10 


„ 4 8 


, 4 K 


... „ 2 8 


5 0 


..,,8 0 


c 
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Faber’s Colored Fenclls, 

IJp(l nnd blue, 4 annas each, 01 per dozen , •' .,.Ks. 

Faber’s Official Pencils, 

Pc" du/en ,1 

JSCordan’s Drawinsr Pencils, 

Si\ lUUiiis or pel do/en ... 

X>e la Rue’s Drawing' Pencils. 

II, HU, 311, -HI, IIH, BBH, F, pei dozen ... „ 

FHB, liBB. . 

Coben’s Drawing Pencils, 

Ftmr anna.'^ each, or pci dozen . „ 

Benda’s Colored Pencils, 

Two annas caeb, or per dozen „ 

Colored Cards, 

Six I'y 4i uhIics pci p.ukct ol 2 j ... ,, 

Cards. 

Supn fine Tinted En.'iincllcil Suiface rrinling C’aids, of laiious 
tints, liiigf* size, ])ei dozen pnks , 

Dilio ditto, double laige size, pei ditto „ 


Printing Cards, Sxtra Superfine. 

Double lame size, in paikfc of 52 each, j»ci doz 
tiuadiuyile sjiudl ditto 
Ditto laige ditto 

Pen-Holders, 

Four annas each, or per dozen 

Adhesive Xiuggage Babies. 

■Lugpagc Labels, m books of 24 labels in each 

Programme Cards, 

I’ei packet of 25 

Programme Pencils, 

Fer dozen 

Mill-Boards. 

fc-'iiam Engine Mill-Bonids, well scaMmed, of size, per Ib. 


«( ■ 

1 ) 


t*p f) 


•• >J 


■ *» 


It* 


2 R 

1 . 4 

.T 0 

2 8 
.*3 8 

2 2 

1 4 

0 12 

G 0 
12 0 

12 <» 
1.5 0 

24 o 

1 H 

0 4 

.1 0 

1 8 


» I* 


99 


0 » 
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Xietten Clips. 


• t 


FooKoap sizp,^llioineil, S .innah o-acli, or pei dozon 
Qu.iilo o] lettci ditto, fi amiiip e.uli, or ]k*i dn/oii 


Wafer Seals« 


I'laS!?, wiLh wooden ]j.iudIo . 


...•Ill 4 
. „ .S 0 


(V 8 


4 8 

4 8 

5 0 
4 S 
2 0 


Catlery. 

Fon-Knives 'snpoiior SlipfSoId-tnade, best Ivoiy and Afotliei*- 

o’-]KMil, 1, 2, d, .uid 4.bl‘ides, Us ]-8 to ,,4 8 

!St issftiv—IJesi Steel St.i'-hois, for Ladies and Geiitlemeu, 

Us, 1- 4 .ind * . „ 1 S 

rianiii^ Knives 4 0 

Sjioitiuf!; Knives, Ks G, *), l'2, 14, and . . „ 18 0 

IJowio Knives, Ix'st steel, 111 leailiei slje.ith, 11 inehos . „ /5 0 

Jlitlo ditto, 12 nil lies , t) 0 

Kiide, Fork, and Sjkioii, in loatbcr t.ise ... , (> 0 

Call-BellSy Taper Stands, Trays, and Candlenticks. 

riated {’alMlelJ 

• ^ 

Ditto bum/'id e'lnle-top 

Tnpei Stands, wi'li colored glass ler eptaelo for in ifelics. 

Small Fitted Caudlesliek 

Smaller ditto ditto * . , 

Oak-Wood Slope Writing Case, 

\Vi(h paititioU'. foi paper .ind envelo]>es, a poicelnm sl.de, date • 

( aiils, a diawei, and spiing lock and key, si/e Ibjby lll*> 14 , '>0 0, 

IHCatches. 

BM'int and M.ay’s F.ilent Safety Wa\ Mateho?, in ),ip.iniied tin 

bovos, Containin';‘2 )0 eaeli, pel I dozen lHc\ds ... „ 1 8 

Xtlmmel’s Ivory Foldingr UTans, 

With reoepbiolo fbi .scent „ 4 0 

Feedlngr Bottles. 

M.iw’.s Fountain rnUnts Peednif; Bottle, fitted in ease, with 

eleanmj; bnish, tube, teat, and poieei.iin capsule „ 2 8 

Ditto ditto, wrth tube, teat, and rnelal capsule , i o 

Mdtw’a Xndla-rublier Nipples, 

F.u'h , , U h 

Binoculars, 

Fiom Gebb.u'dt and Botlm.in & Co, and Minion andt’o, in 
moioeco, leathei and jappanned, of si/.es, witli ontei "iiug 
case, Us 50, 55, and ^>0 0 

From (la^'clla and otlioia, i**dilto, lls ''i5,‘28, and ,, Jb> tt 

Fiom Ue-s, m ditto, Us* 5.1, H,i DO, 110, and . ,,140 
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XttAKSNTOSK’S WATBSIFIIOOF GOOOS. 

t 1 

Slieotinp;, beht quality, 44 Inolies wide, per yaid , .. Rs b 0 

I'utuiit Au-Pioof Bedrf, size, uiuiitlatoil, 88 by .‘JG lucbe*), with 

bellows ,, G5 0 

l^atent Mattresses, si/f, unuiflatcd, 78 by JG inches, with ditto,., „ 75^ 0 
Ditto 1‘illows, si/e, uiindiatyd, IH by 18 inclics . „ 4 0 

'i cut Sheets, 8 feet and 4 inches by 7 feet and 4 'inclies, with 

^6 0 
8 0 
, () K 

... , 0 H 

... „ 14 0 

... ,, 4o 0 

. , on 0 


eyelets for pejis 
Bed Sheets, f'oi (lomestu. pui poses, G feet hijuarc 
Cliieulai Air (’ushioua. Us 5-8 and 
Sqiiaie ditto, Rs 4-8, 5-8, .ind 
Life ricserveis, Ra 8 , 12 , and 


Geolog-ical Models, 

I 

Sopwith's, in a b »v reduced Inmi Ks 85 to 

Garrlsg’o Clock* 

An Eigbt-day Tuiie-pie(e 

Water Plltor. 

Pol table Watei Filter, with Tndia-rubber tube . . „ 3 0 

Tracing* Clotli. 

13owse’s best, No b Gb inehc's wulo, in 1 oils of 24 yards 28 0 

Tracing Paper* 

Besf Englihli Tracing Paiicr, size 80 by 40 mchei., 111 rolls of .7 

qujies. pci quue „ 5 0 

Parchment. 

Best writing size, 80 by 20 inches „ 0 0 

Guard-Socks. 

Fifteen by loj inches, with index .,,40 

Manifold Writers. 

Wedgwood’s laige 4to size, morocco, with lock and key fitted 

complete , 20 0 

- - —— ditto ditto, toolscap size ^ 

—i- 7 — <^'<>py»'g B.ioks, for Wedgwood’s Alamfold Wntci’s, ” 

large letter size j ^ 

-Copying Paper ditto, per quire " ” 3 


On bronze stands 

Pci As 4, 8 , 12 , and 


Steel Pen Brashes, 
Dot Warfersy' 


... ,,14 
..,10 
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Fancy Boak Markers, 

• • 

Of sizes and tews, A,s 8, 12, and 

Tooth Ficks, 

Quill TooHi I'leks, in boxes contfumng 50 • 

Ochlomhra, 

<)i tianspaicnt Eyc-sbade 


liiS J 0 

• I 

. 0 S 




5 0 


Pins. 

Keib> rSeiivd aryl (^)’s Iloyal Diamond Pins, two ai/es, pci packet 

ol iiji.ipciHof 180puis each, Ks 2-8 and „ 0 

’Slectro-Cralvanio Kalr Brushes. * 

f liild s patent, pme lediuod to . 7 

Best Entomologrlcal Pins, 

Ot Sizes, pel box 1 

Bones, 

Fur pen-kiiivcs , 0 12 

Photog'raphic Filter, 

or Fieiich nunulactuie , d o 

Chemical Spirit Xiamp. 

Made of Blast) . „ fo o 

• • 

Steam Gaug-o, 


III a box • • 11 1 ”»0 O 

P 

Clarke’s Patent Cookin? l.amp, 

III a i’vpanncd tin case, with a supply of candles, priee leduceil 

lioin 40 to ' „ 20 0 

Clarke’s Patient Wax Candles, 

For camp I.inteins, eairi.ige ui buggy lamps, «n papei boxts 

c'ontaiiuiig 10 candles, net ^ ,08 

Or m wooded cases, conlaiinng six boxes, net . . „ 2 H 

Xiover’s Ziamp, • ' 


Bronzed and biass, with two domes and four oxca ot wicks 
Spare <lomes for the above, each 
Wicks lor ditto, pei box 


(> 0 
0 12 
0 » 


nKineralogrtsts’ Case of Specimens of Minerals, 
;^9cks, end Fossils, 

With a catalogue of the collection ... „ luO 0 
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C^rlffin’s Cbemioal Xiaboratory, 

/ f 

A |»orLiI»lc(<)ll(‘otion oftbc* mosi appioved Ap})fuatus, 'par^l'iKiji'j 
amt 're<^ts for jM-ibuiuiuo juj K.isy and IiistiiK'Mvt ctuii'^o of 
.(dii'mi<‘al Expeiiinonts, ann)i'x«'(I }>» John f. finllin, in lu’coid- 
aiu'o with tin* Kxpei^nients d(*?f*nlM‘d in Ifn* ninth L'litioii of h« 

Chemical ]Jocications, K-> JfJ and ...ll.s JO 0 

Sbaving' Srusbesy 

JBadgfU-hail, icdiKcd to K‘<. 1-8 and , 2 0 


cold) ANH) SILVKIl PENdL ('\SKS PCN- 
IIOldllOHS, TAPLinS, TOOTH PICKS, CIIAKMS Ai'. 

Moidair.s Comlcfm'tis einliosqed, p\er pointed, elonfratini*, (Sold 
IVnholdei and Pein il Case, wiIli i cseivi* foi leads, eloMne to 
J;’ inches ... „ 70 0 

'-evei-pointed, ennine-tiuned, elone.itinj*, (Sold Peiu il 

Ca.se, closing to im lies, ... , SO 0 

■■ — .Lady's Cold, 4 inch, embon.sed, Pciiholdci .tud Pencil 

(ti-e „ hO « 


—.——(«(ntlemen'*5 evc‘r-p< I'lte'l, tluled, elongating, (johl 
Pc'Heil Case, elosing to imhes ,, Jo (* 

-^ Lady's Cold, 44 inch, I'ligine-tninc 1. stone-top Penc il 

Case* 3 > 0 

. 26 0 


Ditto ditto ditto, (lilted, ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto ihtto, embof.L'd, <htto ditto 


J4 (» 


-Ceiith'inen’s Cold ensiine-tui n.'d, Penholdei and 

Pencil (J.ihe, elosnig to i uhes in lengtli K» 0 


-- — L.idj’s (SoM, 4 inch, Ihited ]>attein, Penlndder .and 

JViicil Case , . , 40 0 


to 1J on hes 


-Ivoiy and (Sold-mounted, elongating. Penholder and 

Pencil C.ise, closing to 4 inches „ 25 0 

Rdver Cannon Shape, Pencil Case, elongating, closing 

... „ 7 0 

—Silver (ro5s ditto, i,liding ditto ,,,80 

— — — 3} inch, engine-turned. Penholder and Pencil Case .. „ 10 0 

- -- 5 moll Silvei enihosscd Penholdei and Pencil Case . „ 14 0 

——— 5 inch embossed Silver Pencil Case, with stone seal top „ 12 0 

—4 itifb embossed Silver Pencil Case, with stone .se.il top „ 1J 0 

— -— , 3 ^ inch, embossed Silver Pencil Case, with stone seal 

top ... ,,9 0 

-3 null, ciigino-turned, Silv(*r Pencil Oa e, with seal top 0 0 


JJ null, ciiibo locd ditto, with ditto 


8 (' 



IITM rv> s ADVPliTI.SFMIOT 


Moi(Ian's 4 nnh, Sil\(n Ci^o 

null dittn (l)tt(>, Willi ''tone soul top 




-* ditto hitlo ditto 


* » « M 


- ‘1} ditto ditto ditto 

--»*} ditto ditto ditto, ttilli wafoi ^CMl * 

Micddoii’' t"in jiu* Po* kot (Jninji.inioii. oi Ijottin \V»'iyfhin:y and 
Wntinii App.ii.dus, L*iid)od\iinj; in tlie loim ol ,i }i u'd ,01110 
« \or ])ainiod poiunl ('aso <J1 inodoi.iio iwi Ive di-'iiiut iiid 
nnpoitnnt ad\ 

Ivoiy Riili IVudld, -.ilvov-mounled, ('omlnniiiy pen Made and 
[lontil, I nu ]] 0 h wlien foldod 

ditto, Iiavinji 2 pom ils, fuidinjr to ;} moh 

Deny ,ind Joik’^’s now pitont I\orv Fonrd, witli jnopollimr 

‘ind iopt.dlin<» aolioii and Indian lotttr lialam o 

Idoctor-platcd, Rhony, 'iiid I\oiv now patont Pocket Pomil . . 

Patent evt.r-pointed slidiiiu Rhony Ponoil <lase 

Ditto ditto, Ivuiy do do 

Aloidan’T\oiy Ilamllo Silvei Doik, p'Mu il, witli knilo and. sc do 
ol d in< !ii*b 

Jjimd's Ced.u Pern il (aso, ivoiy-imnmlod, with n.d and black 
leads 

hoiy handle sdvcx-nionntcd Penholdei'-, 2 and 

Motlun-o’-jieail Handle sihti-inonnted ditto 

Dunn’s IMai kin<i Ink Pencil, with a bottle of solution and hiuili ,, 

Aloidan’s Ijadu Tald ds, silver jiilt, on;*'nvi>d im! cnoine-luiiied, 
with nory haye-', patent pomil, (ham, and nni> . „ 

WoKlan ■' Fine Hold Tootti Pieks, with feeals liat end, jtlain and 
en^inc-tuincd, 2^ im hes in length • „ 

AIoidan's Silvc r Tooth Pi'ks, eii'iiim-t limed ^ ,, 

(lold Chanu, Hovse Shoi', with nnemi-eopic photo^iaph „ 

Ditto, ("01 sot with ditto ,• 

Ditto, Flute with ditto 
Ditto, Cannon with ditto 

A fresh supf^y of Moidan s Cold Pena has just been iecel\ed, 
piiee 

AKo of Glaciers’ Diamonds, do 


* I * 


• * * M 


• 1 ) 

»» n 


Writlngr Xnk. 

Stephens’ JRue-Blaek Wnting Fluid, m pints, per bottle 
Ol pei dozen 

Ditto ditto, m half pints, per ditto 


• 

• 11 


2:1 

10 0 
12 0 
7 0 
7 0 . 

s 0 


Id 0 

1 0 
4 u 

a l» 
0 12 
0 S 
0 10 

4 0 

0 H 

2 8 
4 H 

*0 12 

» 

20 0 

If) 0 
2 0 
10 0 
n 0 
10 0 
8 0 

0 

12 ' 0 


1 12 
16 0 
0 12 



IIAKIIAM, TULL, .S: CO’s AHVKRlISEllJCNT. 


‘it- 

Ol JKT (l07('n 
NumM's IU*(1 Ink m pci lioflU* 

Oi ])oi ili)7fn 

Ditio ditto, in luH pints pei bottle 
()i pci dozen " 

Ibtto ditto, in quaiti” pints ditto 
Or pci uozen 

Weal eis’ Clotli MicioEcopc 

Iron Srtfe^ 

(’hiibbs '27 by 20 inclicb 
Ditto, 24 by IR ditto 


. Us 

IT 


8 0 
] 8 
14 0 

0 u 


8 * 0 


••• 11 
••• 11 

• » M 


0 

4 

o 


(> 




0 

0 


c X 



•PIJOTOG UAPniC APPARATUS 

AND 

MATERIALS.. 


Xienees and 'Cameras witb Xtenses. 


Pot?valN Double Acromatic Lenses, by Voi|:»htlandor, lor Poi- 
traijs, by 4{, wbicb by .uljustiueut will aLo take views H by 
(5, us per diiections in box 

Itoss’s Stereoscopie Mahogany Camera, with Lenses, complete 
focussing Class Scicw and l>ark iSltdes 

OttewiU’si Medallion Oumeia, with lloss’s Lenses, do do 

... . . . . — I’anoiamic Cameia and Lens, with do. do 

Dalnieyei’s Stereoscopic Camera and I wo Lenses, Nos 3, .‘174 and 
i,37o, with do do • 

Leieboui’s 3-inch Lens, fo» Ptirtrait, with the Caincra, 10 by S 

Stcieo.scopie Mahogany CaineiM, with Lenses liy Voighthuider, 
No 10,473, with locussing Class Sciew and iSix Slides, litted 
into a wooden box 

t>ttewiirs SWooscopic Camera, foi Double Cartes, with Ro'Vs 
Lenses, No 1, luslantancous Shutter 

lloss’s 4-iiich Porliait Lens and Diuphikigms toi I’oi traits !0 
by H 

Koss’s ,3-inch Portiait Lens, bn* Plates, •> liy 1 inches, with 
Diaphi ngms 

-2jr-iuch ditto, Nos 12,3.10 and 9,385, each ^ , 

— . ■—2i-inch Poit’'ai< Lens, fiir Plates, 4} by J{ iiiLhes. ivitb 
Diaphragms 

Ross's 2-inch Acromatic C D. V Lenses 

Ross’s 3-ineh Single Landscape Lenses, Nos 9,020 and 9,019, 
with Dia^ihi agms, each • . . 

-- l{-mcli Actinic Tiiplet, with Diaphragms, 12 by 10 . . 

—:-1^-inch Actinic Triplets, with Diaphragms, 15 by 12, 

eacli 

■ IJ-mch Actinic Tiiplets, 10 by 8 Plates, cacli 

- 1 -inch ditto ditto, with Instantaneous Shutter, each 

--1-inoh Instantaneous ditto, Nos. 5,720 and 5,155, caeli . . 

Ross’3-inch Portrait Len'jifiir Plates, 8 hv G, No. 2,9GI 

-J-inch Single Landsc ajie Lens, No 1,010 (nu cap) 
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I'l ■> C.tite-ilo-Viiittf No. 9,4ll2, 5 by 4 ,• •/ . 

KoshJh Jl-mch ilitlo ditto, No 

Voi;>h<l.iiidoi’s Toi trait Loni tor l*latcp, Sj liy GJ molies No 
.'1,017 

-Single LaniLcapc Lons, for Plates, 12 T>y 10 inolios, 

b .tsi /" 

« 

1 'd’a r<nfiiut Lens, for Plate.s, 6 by 5 inches 

Lt 'elxmi’s Single L.indboape Lens, for Plates, 12 by 10 inches 

-Pul trait Lens for Caitcs, Nos. 9,22G and 8,G4.\tvi(h 

• Ti.xiidscape Lens, for Plates, by Gl, Nos 8,27/5 and 
o.'lfiJ-, LIU h 

Poitiait Lens (old), not complete, glasses inches 

Cameras. 


17'** 0 

100 0 
40 O 
70 0 
70 0 

.15 0 
12 0 


C.nnera, on Latnnor Clark’s principle, for Stereoscope^ ... 55 

Ottewili’h Stcreoscopu'(^'nineia, 1 ^ by 4| inches ... 4o 

-Malioganv (Jaiiieia, lot double Portiails, H by 5 nulies... 100 

'————I Mahogany Cameia, foi Plates, 8^ by 0^ inches ... 140 

-—— ditto ditto, 8 by 8 inches 120 

ditto ditto, (1 D V GO 

-— — Mahogany Stereoscopic Camera .. 75 

--- MaIiog.iny Steieoscopie, Hj by G| inches Camera, with 

Looking-glass Iieflector ,, 12.5 

.. On Captain Fawke’s' Pnnciplcs (Bellows), body tor 

Pl.ites, 8^ by inches ... 17' 
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J3almc>ei's Stereoscopic Cffiner.x 75 0 

Ottewilfs Stcreoseopie C.uneia 80 0 

— —Mahogany Camera, tot Plates, 8j G} inclics 125 0 

——“-—Mahogony Camera Swing Hack, ^or plates, 10 by 10 iiu lies 225 0 

--—-Camel a, for Medallion Poitiuits, with blufting back 

and Back woik udjiistmcnt . lot) 0 

All the above Cameras are complete with their fociis.smg seieens and 
dark slides 


Glaas Ketorts, 

From Ks 2 to 

Litto ditto retort-receivers, each 
4 „ ditto ditto 
Porcelain Retorts, each 

Colodion and Chemicals' 

Thomas’s Colodion, in pint bottles, each 
Ditto ditto, m ^ pints, ea< h 
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Mawgon’s -Nc"* tlol I*in ^ pints, each with lodizer', 

Ditto ditto, in }■ pints, each ditto 

I’ljic Tannui, m 1-oz bottles, each • 

Liituour Anmioiiia, iu> pints, each 

Ditto ditrti, each 

Hopkins and William’s Liquid Jet, m ^-pint bottles, each 

Sulphuric Ether, m quait bottles, each 

Hopkins and William’s Cldoridc of Calcium, in ^ pints, each 

Dittoi Citric Acid, in b-oz bottles, each 

Ditto Clacia) Acetic Acid, in 4-oz. do , each 

Ditto Citric Acid, in 4-oz ditto, each 

Ditto Caustic Potash, in G-oz do, each 

Ditto Calhc Acid, in 1-oz do,Ke 1, 4-oz. 

Ditto Glycciine, in 4-oz do, each 
Ditto (’yamde of Potassium, in 8-oz do 
Ditto ditto ditto, in 4-oz do , each 
Ti ipoli Powder, in 2-lb do, each 
Ditto, in J-lb. do, each 
Dextei me, in 1 -lb do, each 
Iodide of Potassium, in 2-oz ditto, each 
Piecipitated Chalk, in 2-lb bottles, cath ^ 

Benzole, in ‘^-oz <htto, each 

Acetate of Soda, in 4-oz ditto, each , 

Ditto, in 8-oz ditto, each 
Oxalic Acid, in 4-oz ditto, each 
Bromide of Sodium, in 2-oz ditto, each 
Ditto of Ammonium, in 1-oz ditto, Re. I, 2-oz, IJ, i-oz 
Ditto of Lithium, in 1-oz ditto, each 
Ditto of Potassium, in 2-oz. ditto, each 
Bichromate bf Mercury, in 1-oz. ditto, each 
Iodide of Ammonium, 

Ditto of Admium, 

Formic Acid, 

Chloiidc of Baryara, 

Nitrate of Strontia, 

Bichromate of Soda, ^ 

(’.arhonate of Soda, , 

Nitiatc of Uranium, 
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2-oz. bottle 
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f * 

Folibliinf! I’dwiltJl, *2-oz tm box *’ *' .« 

Fodnic ol Iron, 2-oz. bottle 

* Siilpbo-cyonule of rot^ahiiiui, 2-oz ditto 
I*rot03ulpliatc ol lion, 1-lb ditto , 

Photogrrapblo Colours. '' 

DoS'*!)! (’oloi'ied Ciajon 

Boxes of .issoitod Liquid Colours, containing 12 bottles, each ... 
Alansiou’s Thotograpbic Colours, uontaining 24 colouis, eacjU 
Newman’s Bowdei Colours, containing 12 colours 

Mansion's Liquid Colouis, in mobogany box, containing 12 
coluui s, cam 

Mansion’s Fluid Colour Boxes, containing 24 of all sorts of 
colours, each 

Filters. 

Porcelain, from As 8 to 

Glass ditto, 1 and 4 oz , at Rc 1 and 


Jts ,4 
0 8 
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1 0 
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14 0 
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Printing- Frames. 

Ottcwill’i, Mahogany Printing Frames, 15 by 12 inches, to 7 by o. 
from Rs 20 to 

Hark Slidesi 

Of sires foi large and small Cameras and for the sleieoscopc, also 
' sepal ate inner frames, from As.<12 to Rs. 

Otteuriirs Dark Sexes, 

For Plates, 12 by 10 and 10 by 8, also for the Stereoscope, from 
Rs. 10 to 

Pbotogrspbic Papers. 

Lcwing’s Alhumenized Paper, per quire . . 

Circular packets of Filtering j?aper 

Card Koants. 

r 

Cards foi Cartc-de-Visite, per 1,000 
Imperial sheets of Caid Boards, per dozen 

Mats and Passepartouts, 

Of \aiioui) designs, from Rs. 8 to 

Pbotograpblo KCoroooo Cases, 

Gl hizes !iom 4 by 3 to by G^|, from Rs. 7 to 

Calico and Yellow Cloth. 

Platk plazcd C'aliui, pci jaid 
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Scales an4 Welg'bta. 

Mahogan} Iio\es ot Rc.ilos add Weights., 12 by 10 uiclu*') 
Oak-wood Ilo\cs of Seales and Weights, 9 by ,> 

(Tlasfe Pans for scales and "Weights 

Stales Weights f 01 Photographic CbeinieHl-., with mahogany 
ibawcr. It) by 9 . • ... 

Ditto ditto ditto, 14 bv 8 

]\lahogany Small Bo\ of Scales and W’’eighls 

Ill ass Stands foi> weighing Chemicals 

Sack Grounds, di.c. 

Slips Pillars, Palconics, Va«»e8, Cheffionicis, liook-tasc Wiiting 
Desks, of vanous designs, Irorn Its 7-8 to 

Show Cards, 

And largei Poitiaits up to 10 by 8, from Rs 2-8 to 

Rolling- Press. 

Photographic Rolling Press, double geaiing, 12-inch Holler 
Ditto ditto ditto, 15-inch Roller 

Plate Roses, 

From 10 by 8 to 7 by 4^, from Rs 2 to 

Glass Baths. 

Ottcwill’s Mahogany Gluss Paths foi Plated, by bC each 
Ditto ditto, Steieoscopic ditto, 7 by 43, each 
Ditto ditto, 10 by 8, ditto 

Chance’s Unmounted Glass Bath toi Steicobcojiu, sue 7' by 4^ 
Ditto ditto ditto, 4 by 3 
Ditto ditto, ioi Plates, 10 by 8 
Ditto ditto ditto, bv 

Porcelain Dipping Salhs, 

From 4 by 4 Co 10 by 8 inches, fiom Us 2-4 to 

Glass and Porcelain Dippers, 

Fiom 6 by 1^ to 18 by 3 inches, from Ra 2 to 

■ 

Deep Porcelain Trays, 

Fiom 24 by 18 to 8 by 6, fiom Rs 5 to 

Shallow Porcelain Trays, 

f’lom 12 by 10 to 8 by 5|fjom Rs 12 to 
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Shallow Glass Trjys, •' 

JO l))f R to 0 bv 5, from Rs 2 to 

4 

• 

* • 

5 0 

* Beep Glass Trays, 

s 

» 

From 10 by H 1*0 '! liy 4, from Rs. 4 and 

•X' 

3 0 

Mdk Glass and Porcelain Punnels, 

P'rom 4 to 10 mcboS', As 8 to Ro. 

« ■ • 

1 0 

Glass Stirring Bods, 

From 8 to 13 jikIipi, fiom Rs 4 to 

• 

'8 0 


Marrow Mock Stoppered Bottles, * 

t'loni J lo 2 lbs, fiom As 8 to ... I 4 

Wide kXoutlied Stoppered Bottles, 

Finm i to 4 o/ , each fioni A*. 4 to ... 0 6 

GraiLaated Collodion Stoppered Measures, 

Fiom 2 to 6 0 /, fiom Ra 1-8 to ,{ 0 

Graduated Measuring' Glasses, 

From 40 oz to 1 oz fiom 1{& 5 to ...10 

« Collodion Bottles, 


'Fiom 1 to 8 oz , from Ra 1-12 to 


3 

4 

Developing Glasses, 

• 

Of sues, fiom As. 4 to Rs • 

#*• 

2 

s 

.Vignette Glasses, 

Fiom 8^ Jiy to 5 by 4, from Ra 3 to 

«• 

1 

8 

Florcnco P’laska, each fiom As. 4 to Rs. 


1 

0 

Tcbt Graduated Glasses, fiom Rt> 1-8 to 

»•< 

3 

0 

Disks and Cutting Glasses, 

FromTlatcs 12 by 10 to by 4, fiom Re 1 to 

1 

e«« 

4 

.0 

Misoellaneous. 

Test Tubes, each 


1 

0 

Mahogany Box, 12 by 9, containing 4 dozen Chemical Tests 

f 

30 
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1’est 'rubes, each 

• « 

0 

12 

Ibtto, 10 inch 

* <* 

0 

10 

m ^ 

Small Portable Bellows, each 

• * 

25 

0 

Imbaii Rubboi Tubing, ^ trnb, the yard 


1 

0 
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Miili(maiiy Tiipod 'V()]»s, loi l.ii/ru Camorns earli 
liton/c Tiipiul Tops with sdow, oacli Us 3-8 

liNtto (hlt(t, n tte-ek‘anoi8 h»r plates, !)> hy h. 

Ks 4 and • 

] )ov eh'p^hi^ Stands, as SOI tod, Pioh \ 

Cheinieal Lahols, 1 dozen pat kei 

St erc‘OSC(/piL Slides ea( h i lie oarts ol celehi.'iiod ].orsons 

(jalvaiin Battery Baths, each 

Ash-'ti i[>()d Stand, 4 leet f> inthos, lis !> 

AVatoi Distilhiig Apparatus 

Ifellow Cliainois Skins 

S(eicos( opio 'rransparoncies, oaoh 

Bins foi h inj^iiif; Sensired Paper, ]Kr do/on 

ISlatrnilyinjr (I lassos, eatli 

(.ilass 'ruhinjfs, each • ,, 

(Bass Bl(nv-pipe«, 13 aiehes loni>, eac Ii 

4-iiiih Crucibles 

Pol ot.Iain Pestle and Mortar 

(Hass Spiiit Lamps 

Oiten ill’s Fooussin" Seifcns, 3, 3-8, and 
Pieees ot (}iound-gla''S loi ditto, 10 by 8 jnolios 
Uotoit-ioi'civinji; Bottles, 4 imhes 

Pljotoi;iapi(* Deal-wood Box, with partitions, sire 2 loot 41 nuhes 
h> I ti>o* by 11 in< lies • 

Deal-wood Box:, 10 indies by 8 iik'Ijos liv 8 iiuhes, 

Worka on Photography* 


Amateur Photoirrajiliy, by Matheson 

Barnes on Dry (’ollodion Piocess • 

Ciitediism of Pliotoffiaphy • 

ChiiH'h of England Photogi aphic Poifrait (j.illeiy, 41 Pula, eneh 
• ‘I’.!! ts 

Cowley’s Photography in India 

Evraul on the Inteiverition ot Art in Phologia]ihy 

Eothi-igill Piocoss, by U W Hall 

Hand-book to the Dagueneotype ProeeuH, bj S D Ilunijihio) 
lleiseh’s Elements ol Plmtogiaphy 
Kemp’- Dr> ihoce-'s^ 1 
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Ijonji's Djy Piot’eis / ^ » 

Microscopic Pliotojriaphv, l)\ James NicholN 
I JS^e^iyman’s Ilaimoiiums (lolounng as applied to PbotogiMphs 
Photogiapliu Journal,*\olb VII, VIIT. and IX , each 

—-Notf*!. \()1 V 

Maiiuafl of Photogiaphn. Manipulatioa 
Seely’s Awbiotype Manual 

Specifications of Patents relating to PliologiapLy,. 

Sutton’s Diy Process • 

„ Positive Colodion Pun css 
,, i’lintmg Piocess 


# 


• « « 


• • 


• » • 


t • « 


Wall’s Manual of Pliotogiaphj ('olouiing 
illiam’s (Fisk) Gunle to fiulian Photograph) 

(Stuith and Peek’s Phologi!i}>h' of the Moon, (i set of 12) 
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